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in this space age — 
your space is valuable 


In the crane bay built for Tully Engineering Co. Ltd., at Newark. the 
demand for space has been amply met and at the same time provision has 
been made for future extension endways and sideways. The dimensions 
are, span - 55ft., length - 210ft., height to eaves - 23}ft., height to crane rail 
16ft. (adequate for 7} ton overhead, fully traversing crane). Thermal 
insulation complies with Thermal Insulation Act, 1957. Sheba Buildings, 
with clear spans up to 150ft., can be supplied and erected anywhere in 
the United Kingdom - virgin site to complete job, as in this instance. 


EXPORT 


‘“Sheba’’ buildings can be exported to all parts of the world in packaged 
form. 


let SHEBA solve your building problems 


Shepley BOOTH & associates Ltd 


Head Office: GRANVILLE HOUSE, TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON 
Telephone — Wolverhampton 27246. Cables — Sheba, Wolverhampton 
London Office: 49, St. James’s St., S.W.1. Tel.: HYDe Park 0243/5 
Northern Office : Hale Road, Widnes, Lancs. Tel.: Widnes 4211 
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The Export Services of the Clothing Manufacturers’ 


Federation of Great Britain 
by M. K. Reid, O.B.E., M.A., LL.B., Secretary to the Federation 


HE ESTABLISHMENT of a_ successful export trade 
[depends primarily on the efforts of individual firms. The 

Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation of Great Britain, however, 
through its Export Committee, can and does play an important part 
in co-ordinating these efforts, providing for joint action wherever 
appropriate, supplying information and advice to members, and 
representing the views of the industry to the Board of Trade and 
overseas Governments. The following is'a brief summary of the 
help we give our members. 


The Federation collects and circularizes information on a wide 
range of subjects, such as changes in import duties and Customs 
regulations, quotas and trade liberalization measures, details of 
trade openings received either through the Board of Trade or direct 
from trade buyers, particulars of overseas trade fairs and statistics. 


Specific advice and assistance is also given to members both 
individually and collectively on how to establish an export trade, 
the making of contacts in overseas markets, appointment of agents 
and the most suitable markets for their particular type of clothing, 
etc. Members are encouraged to make full use of this advisory 
service and many requests for assistance are being dealt with by 
our Export Committee and Secretariat. 


The Federation has recently adopted a more direct method not 
only of providing members with up-to-date information about 
potential demand in particular markets but also of introducing 
manufacturers to these markets. This is being done by means of 
small Missions consisting of members of the Federation under the 
leadership of an experienced exporter. Our first Mission visited 
Paris, Zurich and Milan in May last and a report of its findings, 
which included much useful information and advice, has been 
made available to all members. Two more Missions are being 
planned for the Autumn of this year and one for a later date. 


Participation in overseas trade fairs can be effective as a direct 
aid to sales or in the interests of an industry's prestige and the 


Exporting to East Africa * 


A 36- -page Supplement, entitled ‘Exporting to East Africa’ is con- 
tained in this issue. It deals with all aspects of exporting to this 
rapidly developing territory. 


Federation, with the assistance of the Board of Trade, organized 
a joint display of clothing at the Men’s Fashion Fair in Cologne in 
1959. Another method of display which seems to be particularly 
suitable for our industry is through British Weeks or Fortnights and 
we are planning to organize participation of members in such 
events. The Federation also recognizes the possibilities of export 
promotion through exhibitions at home and we are assuming res- 
ponsibility for the planning and organizing of the Men’s and Boys’ 
Trade Fair at Earls Court, which it is hoped can be made to attract 
an increasing number of overseas buyers. 


The Federation also provides a valuable service to our industry 
through its contacts with the Board of Trade, briefing the Depart- 
ment on forthcoming bi-lateral and international negotiations with 
overseas Governments, keeping it informed about our export prob- 
lems and negotiating for the necessary action to be taken to remove 
them, and assisting the Department in its own export promotional 
activities. In addition, the Federation wherever necessary submits 
cases direct to overseas Governments in opposition to applications 
by local industries for increases in import duties and quotas. 


The Federation is confident that exports of clothing can be 
increased and is fully conscious of its responsibility to help in 
achieving this, not only by developing its existing services but by 
introducing new ones. Our Export Committee is actively engaged 
in discharging this responsibility. 


(Continued on next page) 
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S Front Cover Photograph 





Sir Patrick Renison, Governor of Kenya, is driven along a newly com- 
pleted stretch of road north of Nairobi, which was built by the Mowlem 
Construction Co. Ltd., with Raymond International (U.K.) Ltd. It 
is the first to be com under Kenya's Contractor Finance 
Scheme, and shortens the Nairobi-Nyeri road by several miles. 
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gy SRE Export Aid from Trade Associations 


ES To provide a cross-section of the substantial amount of organized es 
eine and a:sistance available to United Kingdom exporters, the : 


rd of Trade journal has invited officials of some representative trade =: 
i associations to outline the export services they offer to members. 


British Menswear Guild Boosts Exports 
by P. A. O. McGrath, Secretary to the Guild 


IT WAS JUST two years ago that a small group of top-class British 
manufacturers of ready-to-wear men’s wear founded the British 
Menswear Guild. Their immediate objective was to boost exports; 
their long-term target was much more ambitious —to re-establish 
London as the world centre of men’s wear style and design. It was, in 
fact, to make London mean for men what Paris means for women. 


This was no easy task. At that time, the extremities of Continental 
styling, especially the Italian Look, were capturing vital areas of the 
world’s men’s wear market. 


The Continental and Italian offensive in this field was a serious 
threat, for although the name of Britain still meant quality and good 
taste for discerning men throughout the world, the promotion of 
British men’s wear was on a very minor scale, conducted by individual 
firms with strictly limited resources. 


The establishment of an organization to promote exports therefore 
became an urgent necessity. 


From a small office in Piccadilly the Guild launched its bid for the 
world market. On its banner were the words ‘British Menswear Guild -— 
the Best from Britain’, but more was needed to capture the imagination 


of clothes-conscious men throughout the world. So the ‘London Line’ 
was born. 


This concept of styling for the man of the 1960's was not, and is not 
concerned with ‘gimmicks’. It is the overall appearance from top-to-toe 
that marks the well-dressed man. It is an international look conceived 
in London, drawing its inspiration from the best in British traditional 


taste in men’s wear, yet fashioned for the modern man-about-the- 
world. 


F The exhibit of the British Branded Textiles Group (in association with 

Be the Board of Trade) at a recent fair in Sydney (see last week's Board 

of Trade journal, page 366). In the centre of the group is the U.K. 
Senior Trade Commissioner, Mr. F. B. Arnold. 
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BRITISH 

MEN'S WEAR 
DISPLAYED 

IN STOCKHOLM 


One of the Nordiska 

Kompaniet, Stockholm, store 

windows boosting British 

Menswear Guild merchandise 

during the British Fortnight, 
April 1960. 


This was the image that spear-pointed the drive for British men’s 
wear exports — and after two years of energetic campaigning in Europe 
and America the Guild can chalk up tremendous successes. 


Figures for the first year show that exports by member firms Of the 
British Menswear Guild rose from between 10 per cent. to 40 per 
cent. — and the rise is continuing. 


The decision to form a guild and to establish an export image for 
British men’s wear has paid off handsomely. But much mowe has been 
achieved. 


The Continental and Italian Look has been eclipsed and Britain 
has re-emerged as the leader of men’s wear style. The Guild’s influence 
in America, for example, has been so profound that the major American 
manufacturers themselves have adopted the ‘British Look’ as the 
1961/2 style for men’s wear. All indications are that the boom will 
go on well into 1962 and beyond. 


How were these results achieved? Certainly the Guild has had few 
of the resources that, for example, were at the disposal of its Italian 
competitors, although senior Board of Trade officials have been un- 
stinting in their praise of the Guild’s efforts, not only for the 
British men’s wear industry, but for British exports as a whole. 


Accompanying the world ‘London Line’ propaganda campaign, the 
Guild began planning carefully worked-out store promotions abroad. 
First, in New York at the speciality store of Saks Fifth Avenue. The 
result was immediate and the Guild was encouraged to strike out on 
a bigger scale. 


Then came its first major success - at the top store of Nordiska 
Kompaniet, Stockholm, in April 1960. The entire capital city went 
British for the occasion. Every taxi cab flew a Union Jack and a 
detachment of State Trumpeters of the Queen’s Escort were flown 
over by the Guild to give a fanfare welcome on the tarmac for the 
arrival of an airliner carrying British managing directors and Mr. F. J. 
Erroll, Minister of State, Board of Trade, who opened the store’s 
promotion. 

In the days that followed men’s wear sales~—and the prestige of 
Britain — boomed but it was not the Guild alone that benefited. At the 
invitation of the British Menswear Guild, fourteen firms outside the 
Guild who were also suppliers to Nordiska Kompaniet joined the 
promotion and benefited from its results. 


By this time the Guild had established itself not only as one of the 
most determined and enterprising groups among British exporters but 
as the most articulate and effective authority on style in the British 
and international men’s wear industry. 


It was in September last year that the Guild authority was publicly 
proclaimed, when, in co-operation, for the first time, with the bespoke 
tailors of Savile Row, represented by the Men’s Fashion Council, and 
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sponsored by the International Wool Secretariat as the producers of 
the basic clothing material, the Guild’s ‘London Line’ was presented 
to the world press and buyers at the highly successful ‘London Line in 
Wool’ Show at the Savoy Hotel. 


In October, last year, the Guild followed through its Spring success 
in Stockholm by no fewer than eight store promotions in that city, 
Malmo and Gothenburg and, simultaneously, staged a tremendously 
successful promotion of British men’s wear in the capital city of 
Washington, sparking off the British Look campaign that has taken 
America by storm. 

The success of the barely two-year-old British Menswear Guild’s 
export drive has been, to no little extent, due to the enthusiasm of 
leading members of the Guild itself and their willingness to undertake 
arduous globe-trotting tours to see for themselves the needs of overseas 
markets. One Guild leader, for example, can boast of crossing the 
Atlantic 36 times; the Guild’s first chairman, Mr. Gerald Abrahams, 
has covered many thousands of miles on the Guild’s behalf; and the 
present Chairman, Mr. Amyas Chichester, early this year, travelled 
36,000 miles on a world tour covering America, Canada, New Zealand, 
Australia and South Africa, carrying the message: “The London Line — 
The Best From Britain’. 

Mr. F. J. Erroll, Minister of State, Board of Trade, last December, 
speaking as their guest-of-honour at a Special Export Luncheon, told 
the Guild: ‘I can congratulate you on what you have done to promote 
sales of British men’s wear. I wish success to all other British exporters 
of clothing — both those who are already exporting anc those, who, 
I hope, will decide before long to try’. 


Ready Made for Export 


by Maurice Beck, Chairman of the Export and 


Promotion Committee of A.F.I.A. 


TRADITIONALLY the export of ready-made fashion apparel has 
not entered into international trade as a major element: indeed, the 
wholesale fashion manufacturing industry as we know it today can 
only be said to date back to the years following the first world war 
and the organization and promotion of selling fashion abroad is not 
easy. 

Nevertheless, because of the background in Britain of a compara- 
tively high standard of living for a long period of time, coupled with 
the fact that we have in this country the largest single market in 
Europe, Britain’s ready-to-wear industry has progressed far beyond 
of the Continental countries and is today the most important in 

urope. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Apparel and Fashion ‘Industry’ $s now 29 years 
old, an association which covers sneninchiring i in all fields of women’s 
fashion insofar as type and price is concerned and which is open to all 
members of the industry, has constantly recognized the importance of 
overseas trade, and its special Export Committee has from its inception 
always appreciated that there are two main elements to be 
first, publicity and promotion and second, hard selling. 

Even more, now that the Common Market and the Eur Free 
Trade Association are established, does the Apparel Fashion 
Industry’s Association realize the need for active promotional steps, 
not only in the National interest, but in the interest of the industry 
itself, for, without doubt, and despite the fact that no single European 
apparel manufacturing industry is as competant or as well organized 
as Our own, many British retailers will buy continental-made goods 
as Opportunities to do so widen. Any firm which does not now com- 
pete in the export markets may well therefore find itself unable to 
compete in the home market a few years hence. 


It is thus imperative that more positive steps be taken to ensure that 
this country steps up its export efforts without delay and A.F.1.A., 
as the only British organization open to all comers in its sections 
of the industry, realizes its responsibilities and its obligations to the 
industry as a whole in this direction. 

The following have in the past been some of A.F.1.A.’s major 
activities : 

(1) Regular participation in international conferences both at home 
and overseas firmly to establish the importance of our industry. 

(2) The distribution of press statements overseas as well as at home. 


(3) The issue by direct mail of invitations to overseas buyers to 
come to Britain during the Fashion Selling Months to attend the regular 


seasonal fashion parades organized by the association in London and to 
visit members’ showrooms. 


(4) The publication twice yearly of a brochure printed in English, 
German and French under the title ‘London Presents.’ Six thousand 
of these brochures are sent to buyers overseas, quite apart from the 
home circularization to the London Buying Agents and Confirming 
Houses. In addition this brochure is distributed abroad to various 


. 


reference points, H.M. Government offices, Chambers of Commerce 
and the like. 


(S) The undertaking of research in a number of markets to estab- 
lish the pattern of distribution and the general background on which 
members can base their sales efforts. The visit of the chairman of the 
Export Committee accompanied by the Assistant Secretary of the 
Association to Dusseldorf a few months ago and more recently of 
the Chairman of the Export Committee and of the Secretary of the 
Association to Russia, followed by the Association's detailed report 
to its members on the visit, including the trade discussions which took 
place with the Soviet authorities in Moscow, are just examples of 
this type of activity. 


This, however, is not now enough and in the view of A.F.LA. it is 
imperative that the resistance that there undoubtedly has been in the 
past to the selling abroad of British Fashions be broken down and that 
the erroneous impression which has persisted far too long among over- 
seas, and particularly continental, buyers that British Fashion can be 
by-passed as being of little interest, be swept away. 


it is not enough to rely solely upon foreign buyers coming to this 
coumry to see manufacturers’ collections in their own showrooms or 
even to visit the many undoubtedly first-class presentations of British 
Fashion which regularly take place here in London — we must get out 
and about and go and get the business on the spot. 


A.F.LA. is already planning such activities in order to explode the 
myth, one that is prevalent not only in certain circles abroad but 
unfortunately in some directions in this country too, that whatever 
we make can be procured better and cheaper elsewhere. We at A.F.1.A. 
know that this is not the case and that the merchandise designed and 
produced here is infinitely more covetable than that produced in 
most other countries, mainly because of the calibre of the large number 
of firms engaged in the production of women’s fashion in this country, 
but we have to prove this to our overseas potential customers. 


This cannot be done solely on a basis of expecting the buyer to 
come to us, however desirable that may be, and desirable it certainly 
is as a long-term policy, as is no less desirable the ultimate object of 
establishing Britain as a country to be looked to for fashion and 
London as a major fashion centre, 
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It is, of course, true that many of our larger manufacturers already 
have resident selling agents throughout the western world, but in 
principle even our t producers are small in comparison with 
those of heavy industry, and it is often therefore too expensive for the 
small manufacturer individually to make his existence widely known 
aay hence the necessity for composite action such as that planned 
y A.F.LA. 


Our high standards will stand us in good stead once buyers are 
enabled and induced to ‘Buy British’ and it is this, plus our designing 
ability, which will make our drive the success which it must be. Price 
alone in the field of fashion is by no means the major selling factor. 
It is the originality of styling and the standard of workmanship which 
makes our products pre-eminent in our field thus enabling us to 
succeed in our efforts, and there is no reason to be other than optimistic 
therefore, insofar as the future of British Fashion exports is concerned 
providing our manufacturers are shown the right road. 


This A.F.LA. proposes to continue to do, intensifying its efforts 
and services in the realization of present day needs, by export promo- 
tional activities not only in this country but wherever it is deemed 
advisable and practical. 


Against the background of Lucerne, Switzerland, a model is seen 
wearing a coat of souffle mohair, manufactured by a member of the 
Mantle and Costume Manufacturers’ Export Group. 


The Role of the Mantle and Costume 
Manufacturers’ Export Group 


by J. Putwain, Secretary of the Group. 


FOUNDED in 1940 by the British Mantle Manufacturers’ Association, 
the Mantle and Costume Manufacturers’ Export Group is a trade 
association devoted exclusively to promoting the export trade of 
the women’s and children’s ‘heavy’ outerwear section of the in- 
dustry. The garments covered are coats, suits, jackets, skirts, slacks, 
shorts, etc., and most leading wholesale manufacturers in this field 
(including those selling under nationally-known names) are members 
of the Group, as well as a number of other firms, all producing medium 
to better-grade garments of this description. The list includes estab- 
lished exporters, some with an almost world-wide trade, and new 
exporters. Admission to membership is open to any manufacturer in 
this section of the industry. 


The Group handles virtually all export questions affecting members, 
affording both individual services to the exporter and potential exporter 
and collective representation of their interests. With twenty years’ 
experience, and the advice available from leading exporters within 
its membership, it is equipped with a specialized fund of knowledge 
about trade in these garments to the particular features of which it is 
accordingly able to give expert attention. 
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Individual services include advising members on specific inquiries 
about overseas regulations and export procedure, appropriate agents, 
names of stores, shops and confirming houses and sources for status 
information. Local data and introductions to appropriate official 
bodies are provided for members arranging visits abroad. 


A regular general service is also maintained through the medium, 
in particular, of a monthly Bulletin issued to all members, the main 
features of which include details of: overseas trade buyers currently 
visiting the United Kingdom and seeking garments of the description 
made by members; inquiries from potential customers and agents 
abroad; trade arrangements between the United Kingdom and other 
governments and the specific effects of changes in quotas, tariffs and 
other regulations; market information similarly of specific interest; 
trade fairs and exhibitions. 


The collective representation of the interests of members also 
covers a wide scope, including direct presentation of ‘briefs’ on quota, 
tariff and similar proposals. The Group operates in closest liaison 
with United Kingdom government departments and is in direct 
touch with authorities in Commonwealth and foreign countries and 
with other trade associations, both in the United Kingdom and also 
manufacturers’ and distributive trade bodies in various overseas 
markets. 


The Group has from time to time staged fashion presentations 
and was a pioneer in joint promotion schemes, having sent a trade 
delegation to the United States within three months of the formation 
of the Group in 1940. 


The fact of the continued existence of the Group and its present 
increasing membership are evidence of its active part, past and present, 
in assisting the continued steady contribution of the women’s and 
children’s heavy outerwear trade to the country’s vital export effort. 


The Hosiery and Knitwear Group 


by G. S. Mansell, Secretary to the Group 


THE HOSIERY AND KNITWEAR EXPORT GROUP was established 
on April 9, 1940, and thus became of age this year. It is therefore 
fully qualified from long experience to advise members on their 
problems and to assist them to further their export efforts. This it 
does broadly by trying to open and keep open the channels of trade 
so that its members can conduct their overseas business with the 
minimum of interference and obstruction. It cannot and does not 
attempt to do a manufacturers’ export business for him, but does do 
all in its power to help him in that connection. 


The services at present offered to its members by the Group are 
many and varied. Apart from being able and always very ready to 
advise and assist members with their individual problems, it acts as an 
intermediary between overseas buyers and the suppliers of the goods 
they seek. Inquiries of that kind come into group headquarters at 
Savile Row by almost every post, and visits are received from many 
overseas buyers in person when they are in this country. 


Its information service is pretty comprehensive. Approximately 
every fortnight a bulletin is issued to all members of the group, keeping 
them as up-to-date as possible on conditions in overseas markets. It 
is the aim of group headquarters by these bulletins to spare members 
the onerous task of endless reading of printed matter by gathering 
together in one document all items of possible interest to any section 
of the industry, including such important matters as changes in 
customs duties, quota restrictions, labelling regulations, invoicing 
requirements and so on. Regular features of these bulletins are sections 
listing inquiries received either for the purchase of members’ products 
or for their representation in overseas markets, as well as notification of 
impending visits to the United Kingdom of buyers from overseas 
stores. These bulletins are probably as comprehensive as one could 
find in connection with any trade association. 


By means of its export magazine ‘British Hosiery and Knitwear,’ 
published three times a year, it brings the products of its members 
directly to the attention of approximately five thousand active and 
potential customers in overseas stores, wholesale and retail houses 
and so on. Many of the inquiries received at Group Headquarters 
and directly by manufacturers have been prompted either by the 
advertisements or editorial features in that magazine. 


The group also assists members in their export planning by pub- 
lishing detailed statistics of the industry’s exports, compiled by in- 
dividual countries of destination and not only by value but by dozenage 
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Knitwear exhibits of the Hosiery and Knitwear Export Group on 
display at the recent British Trade Fair in Moscow. 


or weight. These statistics are quite valuable to manufacturers even 
though they have the admitted disadvantage of not including exports 
by parcel post, for which no records official or otherwise are kept. 
By comparison with previous figures they show the trends in various 
markets, where a market is contracting or expanding in a particular 
line of goods, and they show peak delivery periods. Many group 
members compile graphs on the basis of these figures, at any rate 
so far as their principal products and overseas markets are concerned. 
By comparing their own performance in those markets with the 
trend of total exports, they are able to see whether they are getting 
their share of any increased trade that may be going or, conversely, 
whether they are holding their own even though the market may be 
contracting. 


The importance of the industry’s representation in exhibitions and 
fairs, both at home and overseas, is borne well in mind by the Group, 
its activities in this connection being limited only by lack of sufficient 
funds to carry out such projects in a manner worthy of the industry. 
It was however represented at the British Trade Fair held recently m 
Moscow where its exhibits aroused enthusiastic interest among the 
Russian people. 


The Group, together with other representatives of the knitting 
industry, has played a most important part in all the recent negotiations 
regarding European trade. Right from the beginning of the discussions 
for the establishment of a Free Trade Area in association with the 
Common Market up to the conclusion of the Stockholm Convention 
for the formation of the European Free Trade Association, it has been 
an active member of a joint body embracing all sections of the textile 
industry in the United Kingdom. 


There are many other ways in which the Group assists its members 
but there is one service it renders which, in the long run, is perhaps the 
most valuable of all — not only to Group members but to every firm 
in the industry. This is the defence of the industry’s interests at Tariff 
Board Inquiries in overseas markets or when applications are made by 
overseas manufacturers for increased duties on imports of knitted 
goods. On every one of these occasions Group Headquarters prepares 
detailed cases in opposition, frequently supported by a wealth of 
costings and sometimes samples supplied by manufacturers. It can be 
said without reservation that the Group has achieved a very high 
degree of success in defending the United Kingdom industry on these 
occasions. It has been successful very many times in having such 


(Continued at foot of next page) 
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The National Children’s Wear Association of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
and the Export Trade 


by Yvonne Morley, Secretary to the Association 


THE NATIONAL CHILDREN’S WEAR Association of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland represents retailers, manufacturers and 
wholesalers of children’s wear and allied trades. 1961 marks the 
coming of age of the Association, for it was in 1940 that a group 
representing ones and retailers of the Trade realised that by 
joining forces interests of the Trade as a whole could best be 
protected and advanced. 


In November 1952, the Association organized the first ever Trade 
Fair devoted entirely to children’s wear and since that date two 
Fairs have been held each year for the ing of the forthcoming 
season's ranges by members of the Association to buyers from 
home and overseas. Some 40-50 leading children’s wear firms show 
at these Fairs which are held at the Royal Horticultural Society's 
Old Hall, London, S.W.1, early in May for the Autumn and Winter 
ranges and at the beginning of November for the Spring and 
Summer ranges. For each Fair a detailed brochure is produced by 
the Association giving the name of each exhibitor, his office and 
showroom addresses, t her with a list of the type of ts 
he makes and a description of the ranges he is showing; this 
brochure is circulated in advance (free of charge) to some 6-7,000 
trade buyers, and admission to the Fair is free. The Association 
invites overseas buyers and buying agents resident in the United 


Kingdom to the Fair and a percentage of export business is usually 
booked. 


Members of the Association entering the export market are well 
aware of the different requirements of other countries. For instance, 
the highly-specialized individual range is of interest to the United 
States, Canada, Bermuda, etc., and consists mainly of traditional 
styles. Fabrics used include fine floral lawns combined with hand- 
smocking and embroidery. Styling is classic, and these have retained 
their popularity over the last twenty-five years. In recent years, how- 
ever, additional interest has been shown in dresses and pinafore 
dresses made in woven Tartan fabrics ranging from fine cottons 
to worsted and light-weight wools. The classical English type of 
children’s coats in Harris Tweed and fine quality wools are popular 
with the United States market and a number of members do con- 
siderable business. A member of the Association showed children’s 
coats at the recent British Trade Fair in Moscow. 

Exports to European and African countries have been limited, 
up to the present time, by a number of economic restrictions pre- 
vailing in those countries, and trade can only be done by British 
manufacturers carrying large and varied ranges, and who are pre- 
pared to sell small quantities over a great number of different styles. 

The bigger firms exporting woven clothing normally have a 
separate export section staffed by experienced people who thor- 
oughly understands the export market. There is a vast difference in 
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applications completely rejected and, even where there has been 
nevertheless some increases of duty, the Group has often managed 
to keep them down to a very moderate amount. 


The long-term benefit of this defence of the industry in overseas 
markets is not confined only to Group members, nor even only to 
firms interested in export. It is equally to the benefit of manufacturers 
who carry on business exclusively in the home market. ‘Frustrated’ 
exports seldom mean less production; they may mean on the contrary 
greater supplies on the home market and even stronger competition 
here at home. It is therefore in the interest of all firms, whether exporters 
or non-exporters, to support the Group in all that it does on behalf 
of the industry. Only a fully representative body can handle such 
questions effectively. The Group not only merits the moral but financial 
support of the industry ie ema Membership is in fact an invest- 
ment which pays a divi ; 


Ge NR OS Sa OR 3 
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A section of the Junior Fashion Fair organized by the National 
Children’s Wear Association. 


the requirements of Continental countries in comparison with 
United Kingdom Requirements, and special models of garments for 
Continental countries are run where again requirements are different 
as far as fit and style are concerned. Individual attention and 
personal supervision and service are essential when dealing with 
overseas buyers. 


The Secretariat receives many inquiries from overseas and these 
are referred to members who are able to meet the requests made. 
The National Children’s Wear Association seeks to maintain the 
high reputation which British-made children’s garments have 
throughout the world. It is deeply conscious of the great need to 
export and although, compared with the industrial field, the 
children’s wear market is small, it has nevertheless a contribution 
to make to the export trade which warrants the utmost co-operation 
of all concerned. 


The next article in this series is entitled “How the Federations of 
the Leather Industry Help the Export Drive.” 


President to Open London Fashion Week 


MR. REGINALD MAUDLING, President of the Board of Trade, has 
agreed to open the next London Fashion Week on November 13. 
Sponsored by the Fashion House Group of London, whose members 
are the 25 leading manufacturers of British ready-to-wear fashions, 
the Week is expected to attract at least 400 overseas buyers to London 
from every part of the world. 


After the last London Fashion Week in May, which was opened by 
Princess Alexandra the Group reported record export fashion orders 
totalling more than £600,000. 

Mr. Maudling said recently: “The fashion industry is playing an 
important and growing part in trying to win new markets for 
Britain. Our ready-to-wear clothes are obviously as good as you can 
buy anywhere in the world and the Fashion Group provides the right 
kind of enthusiasm to get them into the shops of the world.’ 


An article on the Fashion House Group of London’s export success 
was published in the Board of Trade Journal of August 11, page 295, 
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Mr. Edward Heath in Charge of EEC 
Negotiations 


IT IS ANNOUNCED from the Prime Minister's office that the Lord 
Privy Seal, Mr. Edward Heath, will be the Minister in charge of the 
proposed negotiations between the United Kingdom and the European 
Economic Community. 


U.A.R. Central Minister of Industry in U.K. 


H.E. DR. AZIZ SIDKY, Central Minister of Industry in the United 
Arab Republic, and Chairman of the General Organization for 
executing the Five-year Industrial Plan, arrived in London on Monday 
on an official visit at the invitation of Her Majesty’s Government. 

He will meet representatives of a number of British firms interested 
in supplying machinery and equipment for use in the United Arab 
Republic’s five-year plan. 

During part of his visit Dr. Sidky will also be the guest of C. Tennant 
Sons and Co. Ltd., who recently negotiated a £20 million credit with 
the General Organization for executing the Five-year Industrial Plan 
to help them finance purchases from the United Kingdom. His pro- 
gramme will include visits to firms at Coventry, Manchester, Liverpool, 
Peterborough, Sheffield and Stockton. 


Hong Kong Textile Discussions 


DISCUSSIONS took place at the Board of Trade last week with 
a delegation representing the Hong Kong Government and the Hong 
Kong Cotton Advisory Board aimed at establishing a procedure for 
the calculation of supplementary quotas which may become avail- 
able under arrangements proposed by H.M. Government for the 
limitation of cotton textile exports from Hong Kong to the United 
Kingdom during 1962. 

Arising from these discussions certain proposals were put forward 
by H.M. Government for consideration by the Hong Kong 
Cotton Advisory Board. Their reactions are expected shortly. The 
Hong Kong delegation returned to Hong Kong on August 19. 


Drawback Application on Imported Lemon Juice 
and Imported Cadmium Metal 


THE BOARD OF TRADE give notice that they are considering an 
application for the allowance of drawback of duty on: 
Imported unfermented lemon juice, natural or concentrated, not 
containing added sweetening matter or spirit and re-exported. 
The Board of Trade, also, give notice that they are considering an 
application for the allowance of drawback of duty on the under- 
mentioned imported material when used for the production in the 
United Kingdom of the export goods described below: 
Imported Materials Exported Goods 
Cadmium metal Cadmium colours 
Representations, which interested parties may wish to make about 
either of these applications, should be addressed in writing to the Tariff 
and Import Policy Division, Board of Trade, Horse Guards Avenue, 
London, S.W.1, not later than September 11, 1961. 


Furniture Development Council Review 


THE PRESIDENT of the Board of Trade has now completed 
the review of the Furniture Development Council required by 
Section 8 (3) of the Industrial Organization and Development Act, 
1947, to be made this year. 

After consulting the organizations which represent substantial 
numbers of persons engaged in the industry he has decided that 
the Furniture Development Council shall continue in existence. 


Index of Retail Prices, July 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR announce that at July 18, 1961, 
the official index figure which measures changes in the average level 
of retail prices compared with the level at January 17, 1956 (taken 
as 100), was 115, the same figure as at June 13. Calculated to one 
decimal, the July index was unchanged at 114.6. 

The main changes during the month were increases in the average 
prices of beer and spirits, which were offset by decreases in the 
average prices of a number of items of food, especially fresh 
vegetables. 
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7—— New Trade Commissioner at Australia House —— 


MR. RONALD R. JOHNSON 
has arrived in London to 
take up the appointment of 
Trade Commissioner at Australia 
House. Mr. Johnson succeeds 
Mr. Nevin Ellis, who is returning 
to Canberra next month prior to 
re-posting. 

Born and educated in Sydney, 
Mr. Johnson possesses a wide 
knowledge of industry, both prim- 
ary and secondary, throughout 
Australia. Before joining the 
Australian Trade Commissioner 
service five months ago, Mr. 
Johnson was Divisional Manager 
(Merchandise) of Elder, Smith & 
Co. Ltd., a company whose 
activities cover most of the basic requirements of industry 
and rural production. 
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Anti-Dumping Duty Application on Middle Bacon 


THE BOARD OF TRADE give notice that they are considering 
an application for the imposition, under the Customs Duties (Dump- 
ing and Subsidies) Act, 1957, of an anti-dumping duty on middle 
bacon, that is to say, whole carcase of pork (including bacon) salted 
in brine, without fore-end or shoulder and gammon or ham, and 
cuts therefrom imported from Denmark. 


Any representations which interested parties may wish to make 
in connection with this application should be submitted in writing 
not later than September 8, 1961. A statement of the applicants’ 
case will be made available to all interested parties who wish to 
make representations in the matter if they are prepared to give an 
undertaking to treat the information contained therein as strictly 
confidential and to allow their comments to be passed to the 
applicants for reply. 

Requests for a statement of the case, together with an under- 
taking in the terms set out above, should be addressed in writing 
to the Tariff and Import Policy Division, Board of Trade, Room 
3136, Horse Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1. 


Marking of Imported Cigarette, Cigar and 
Pipe Lighters 


THE BOARD OF TRADE have been advised that goods of the 
following descriptions should bear an indication of origin at the 
time of importation and sale and exposure for sale in the United 
Kingdom:— 
Smokers’ requisites of the following descriptions: — 

Cigarette, cigar and pipe lighters, portable and table, 

whether operated by mechanical, chemical or electrical 

means. 

This recommendation is contained in the Report of the Standing 
Committee (General Merchandise) set up under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1926, and published on August 22, 1961, as Cmnd. 1470. 
Copies of the Report may be purchased, price 4d, by post 6d, direct 
from H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and 
branches, or through any bookseller. : 

A notice about the reference of this matter to the Standing 
Committee was published in the Board of Trade Journal, February 
24, 1961, page 463. 


Report on the Census of Production for 1958 


THE FOLLOWING parts of the Report on the Census of Production 
for 1958 are now available and copies may be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office at York House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2, and 
branches, or through booksellers: 
Part 41. Non-ferrous Metals. 
Price 3s. (postage 4d. extra). 
Part 78. Weaving of Cotton, Linen and Man-made Fibres. 
Price 3s. (postage 4d. extra). 
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Provisional Figures of United Kingdom Trade 
in July 
Recorded Values (Table A) 


United Kingdom exports in July were valued at £308-6 million, 
imports at £350-8 million, and re-exports at £14-4 million. 


Seasonally Adjusted Values (Table B) 


After eliminating normal seasonal variation, United Kingdom 
exports in May, June and July were $ per cent. more than in the three 
months February, March and April. The rate of exports in the first 


seven months of the year was 4 per cent. more than the average for the 
year 1960. 


On the same basis imports were 24 per cent. less in May-July than in 
February-April and in the first seven months of the year were 24 per 
cent. less than the average for the year 1960. 


Seasonally adjusted monthly average re-exports in May, June and 


July amounted to £15 million, compared with £12 million in February- 
April and in the year 1960. 


United Kingdom Trade 


A. Recorded Values £ million per month 





Exports Imports Re-exports 


19S9* 
1960 


1960 2nd Quarter 
3ed Quarter 
4th Quarter 


Nh 


1961 Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


&S Sue 
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1961 February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July* 
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January-July* 
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Seasonally Adjusted Values £ million per month 





Exports 


Imports Re-exporits 
f.o.b. 


c.f. f.o.b. 





375 
385 
390 


295 
290 
295 


1960 2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


1961 Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


309 
306 


1961 February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July* 


301 


306 
282 
331 
307 


January-July* 308 





* Provisional, 
+ Excluding exposed cinematograph film. United Kingdom exports in 
1960 were at a monthly rate of £339,000, imporis at a monthly rate of £153,000. 


Note: 

Trade Account figures of imports and exports differ from those for visible 
trade in balance of payments, where imports are entered f.o.b. and insurance 
and freight, in so far as they are paid abroad, are included in invisible ex- 
penditure. 


An article analysing the full figures on United Kingdom Trade in 
July will be published in next week's Board of Trade Journal. 
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Production of Cars and Commercial Road 
Vehicles in July 


THE FOLLOWING table shows figures of production of road vehicles 
for periods up to and including July, 1961, and exports of these goods 
as recorded in the Trade and Navigation Accounts. Both groups of 
figures cover complete vehicles (including unassembled vehicles for 
export) and chassis with engines for delivery as such. 


Production 
Number 





Commercial Road Vehicles 
PosssnaerCars i -————————-—__.____.__.- | 
(including Taxis) 


| No. | Omnibuses, Coaches 
and Trolleybuses 


eng neat 


| | Weekly 
_ Total | Average | Total | Total | Average 
aeiennnmemennett tememieeteeteemnemmemenendl tenet — - — —s - an —} — —— ~ 
17,261 | 329,851 | 6,343 | 9,657 | 
13,608 | 286,446 5 | 10,504 | 
12,905 | 
15,071 
17,379 
19,048 


3,714 


Average 


| 353.105 | 
| 438,924 | 
1959 Ist Quartier 76,070 


| 258,312 
2nd Quarter 


315,457 


3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


1960 Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


1961 Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


1960 May 
June 
July 


1961 May 
une 
July 


| 2531625 
| -362)549 


392,664 


405,348 | 
/ 311,612 | 
| 243,104 


| 218,003 


| 


| 


283,666 | 


136,544 | 
148,114 | 
94,052 


90,302 | 
115,960 
98,334 | 





31,181 
23,970 
18,700 


16,769 
21,820 


119,745 
120,087 


36,403 | 
46,674 | 
26,592 | 


37,406 | 
46,366 | 
36,043 | 


4,432 
4,093 
5,140 


5,000 
4,582 
4,461 
5,005 


4,895 
4,423 


1,502 
1,710 
1,256 


1,405 
1,699 
1,159 








ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter 


3rd Quarter . 
4th Quarter . 


1960 Ist Quarter 


2nd Quarter . 
3rd Quarter . 
4th Quarter . 


1961 ist Quarter 


2nd Quarter . 


1960 May 
June 
July 


1961 May 
une 
July 


Passenger Cars 
(including 


Taxis) 


388,395 


569,916 


119,199 
163,338 
130,021 
156,413 


184,912 
179,386 
115,409 

90,209 


85,219 
93,672 


70,273 
46,241 
44,817 


29,827 
31,937 
31,497 


Goods 


136,260. 


122,018 
116,196 
105,877 
122,569 
139,139 


27,648 


48,358 
41,231 


2,721 
1,358 
1,645 


12,329 
15,761 
14.283 


| Commercial Road Vehicles 


Omnibuses, 
Coaches and 


Trolleybuses 


3,191 





Note: There are certain differences of timing and coverage between the production and export 


figures, e.g. the export figures include battery-operated road vehicles and exclude road tractors, 
while the production figures exclude the battery-operated road vehicles and include road 
tractors. Station wagons and estate cars are included with passenger cars throughout. The 
quarterly export figures include amendments not made to monthly figures. 


Transferred Charge (Collect) Telephone Facility 
with Australia 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE announced on August 15, that tele- 
phone calls can be now be exchanged between the United Kingdom and 
Australia on a transferred charge basis. Incoming calls on which the 
charges are excepted for payment in this country will be charged at 
the same rate as for ordinary outgoing calls. 
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Sales by Wholesale Textile Houses in June 


SALES by wholesale textile houses declined seasonally in June and 
were | per cent. below the level of a year earlier. In the second quarter 
sales were 4 per cent. down on a year earlier, as against an increase of 
9 per cent. in the first quarter, but these comparisons were affected by 
the changing dates of Easter and Whitsun. Sales in the first six months 
of the year were about 2 per cent. higher than in the comparable 
period of 1960. 


The value of stocks held at end-June was slightly lower than at 


end-May, but was 14 per cent. higher than a year earlier, a similar 
increase to that in May. 


Note: 


These statistics are prepared by the Wholesale Textile Association. 
Inquiries should be addressed to: The Secretary, The Wholesale 
Textile Association, 75, Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. (Telephone: 
City 4444), 


Total Sales and Stocks 


Index Numbers (average 1950 = 100) and Percentage Changes Compared with 


a Year Earlier. 





| Value of Sales 


| Value of Stocks 
a Home Trade) 


(at end period) 
(b) 





1960 Year . ‘ ; ; ‘ , 106 


1960 2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


1961 Ist Quarter 
2n uarter 


’ Tt 
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—s4ACUN #0 


1961 January 


+ ++ 
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— 
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Analysis by Department 


Percentage of Corresponding Values for 1960 





Sales (b) Stocks (b) 


At end of 
une 








Jan.-June 





Women’s knitted 
blouses and skirts | 
Women’s coats, costumes, furs | 
and raincoats 
Women’s underwear . 
Women’s hose and children’ $ 
socks 
Women’s millinery . 
Haberdashery, ribbons and wool | 
Children’s wear : 
Men’s and boy's shirts, pyjamas 
and outfitting 
loves . 


outerwear | 





Piece-goods and nets 

Household textiles 

Floorcovering, f urniture and 
hardware 








Grand total (a) 





Notes: 
(a) Including some items not included among the sub-headings. 
(b) Valued at cost. 


Panel to Aid Exporters 


THE NORTH MIDLAND Regional Council of the Federation of 
British Industries have organized a panel of export experts to assist 
smaller firms in the problems of exporting. 

‘Members of the panel are prepared to give practical and personal 
help to novice exporters within the same industry or type of industry. 

The local Chambers of Commerce, the N.U.M. and four local 
Hosiery Manufacturers’ Associations have pledged their support 
for the panel. 

The panel consists of 14 members covering the principal industries 
in the North Midlands, including engineering, furniture, plastics, 


leather, shoes, hosiery and knitwear and other branches of the textile 
industry. 
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New Companies Registered 


BELOw are details of new companies registered in Great Britain 
during July 1961 showing nominal capital. The figures are exclusive 
of unlimited companies and limited companies by guarantee. 





Nominal Capital Public 


Private 
Companies 
| 





Under £1,000 

£1,000 and under £10,000 . 
£10,000 and under £50,000 
£50,000 and under £100,000 ‘ 
£100,000 and under £1,000,000 . 
£1,000,000 and above : 


‘4,589 
| 894 
| 173 
14 
10 
i 
; 
| 














2,680 
"000s 
£6,884 


2,682 
"000's 
£7,144 


Total number . ‘ a 2 





*000's 
Total amount of Nominal 
Capital | £260 





Companies Registered in Great Britain in 1960-1961 





1961 














January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


2, 588 
2,3 12 
2,814 
2,725 





Total 33,931 





Retail Stocks in June 


THE VALUE of retail stocks in June was 5 per cent. higher than a 
year earlier, compared with a rise of 4 per cent. in May and 5 per cent. 
in each of the previous months of the year. When allowance is 
made for seasonal factors the level of stocks showed a further 
increase on the high levels recorded in previous months. 


Estimates of Changes in Total Retail Stocks 


(At cost at end of month) 
Index number (end 1956 = 100) and percentage changes on a year earlier 





| Jan. | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | | May | | June | July | Aug. ‘Sept. | Ost. [Nov. | Dec. 


@: At current prices 
96 102 | 100 | 97 101 | 109 
100 10 104 107 | 117 
105 09 112 106 110 | 119 
| 108 114 111 114) 1 
113 124 120 123 
















































































A description of the basis and construction of these estimates was given on page 1288 of 
Board of Trade Journal of December 19, 1958.) 
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Orders, Deliveries, Production and Exports in the Engineering Industries 


THE FLOW of new orders to the industries producing engineering 
and electrical goods (Order VI of the Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion), locomotives and railway track equipment, railway carriages and 
wagons, heavy commercial vehicles and wheeled tractors increased 
in June when the volume of net new orders received was 9 per cent. 
more than in June 1960. In the second quarter they were 7 per cent. 
more than a year earlier and in the first quarter 5 per cent. more. The 
boost in new ordering in June came from overseas but export orders 
vary considerably from month to month; taking quarterly figures to 
smooth out some of these variations net new export orders in the first 
quarter of the year were 2 per cent. more than a year earlier and in the 
second quarter, 4 per cent. more. The statistics of the export order 
position, previously published, have been revised now that full informa- 
tion is available for the first quarter. The estimates of net new export 
orders, calculated from orders on hand and deliveries, in each of the 
first three months of the year have been lowered with a large com- 
pensating increase in April; the estimate for this latter month, however, 
remains much lower than for any other month this year. With de- 
liveries rising the volume of orders on hand has changed little since 
the end of April despite the high rate of new ordering. Orders on hand 
for the home market were falling in May and June. 


It is provisionally estimated that the volume of production in the 
engineering and electrical goods industries in June was 15 per cent. 
more than a year earlier but Whitsun fell in June last year. In May and 
June production was 8 per cent. more than a year earlier; in the first 
four months of 1961 it was 3 per cent. more and in the fourth quarter 
of 1960, 4 per cent. more. 


The underlying trend of exports of goods produced in the engineer- 
ing and electrical goods industries seems to have continued upward 
during the second quarter. The volume was 15 per cent. more than a 
year earlier the same increase as in the first quarter when, however, 
exports were inflated by shipments delayed by the strike of tally clerks 
at the London Docks last October. 


An account of the statistics of deliveries, orders on hand and net 
new orders in Table 1 for the wider group of engineering and allied 
industries with definitions of the industries covered was published in an 
article in the Board of Trade Journal on July 22, 1960 (page 182). A 
description of the scheme of engineering statistics with details of the 
basis and scope of the statistics in Table 2 and definitions of the 
industries covered appeared in an article in the Board of Trade Journal 
on May 8, 1959 (page 1077). 


Engineering Industries (a) 


Table 1 Index Numbers of the Volume 


of Orders and Deliveries (b) 





Total 


Export | Home 





Orders- 
on-hand 
(end of 
period) 


Orde 
Deliveries 


(c) 


Net new 


orders (c) (end 


on-hand 


rs- | 
| | 


Deliveries 
(c) 


Net new 
orders (c) 


Deliveries 
(c) 


Net new 


of orders (c) 


period) 





Average 
1958 
deliveries 
= 100 


Average 
1958 
deliveries 
= 100 


Jan 
| 1958 = 


i00 | 


ee ee ee 


January 
1958 = 100 


A Average 
1958 
deliveries 
= 100 


Average 
1958 
deliveries 
= 100 


Average 
1958 
deliveries 

00 


verage 
1958 
deliveries 
100 





1958 
1959 
1960 


88 
104 


91 
107 
124 


137 
120 
119 
122 


is 
129 


126 
147 


100 
106 
114 


116 
113 
106 
122 


121 
125 


108 
116 
123 
ill 
114 
114 


iil 
123 
129 
123 
119 
134 


86 
88 
103 


95 
97 
102 
103 


1960 ist Quarter 

2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 


1961 Ist Quarter 
2nd Quarter* 


1960 January 
Fe 
March 
April 
May 
June 


1961 January . 
February 
March 
April* 
May* 


June* 


108 
112 
114 
114 


113 125 


89 
104 
122 


129 
115 


100 
102 
111 


111 
109 
102 
122 


92 
108 
125 


100 
107 
116 


140 
122 
119 
121 


118 
115 
107 
123 


122 


126 
126 
113 
106 
131 


114 136 





* Provisional. 


(a) Engineering and electrical 
(b) At constant (average 1958) prices 
(c) These indices have been adjusted 


ical goods (S.1.C. Order VI), locomotives and railway track equipment, railway carriages and wagons, heavy commercial vehicles and wheeled tractors. 
to allow for differences in the lengths of calendar months, but not for holidays or for other seasonal variations. 
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Soviet Exhibition — Life in Russia - Advance of Co-operative Research 

in Electrical Engineering 

Pablished monthly @ Yearly subscription £1 16s. @ Single copies 3s. 


al 





With a unique circulation in China, India, and South-East Asia 
PaR BEAST TRADE 


Public Affairs * Business * Industry - Economy 
Laurence French Publications, Ltd., 3 Belsize Crescent, London, NW3 
Tel.: Swiss Cottage 4481 (7 lines) Telegrams: Frenpub London, NW3 
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Engineering Statistics (Continued) 
Engineering and Electrical Goods Industries (S.I1.C. Order VI) 
Table 2 Volume of Production, Exports and Orders on Hand 





Production (a) Orders-on-hand 
(end of period) (d) 
———;| Exports (c) 


Total | Mechanical | Electrical | For export | For home 
engineering (b) engineering | market 














ce ne 


1954 = 100 1954 = 100 | January 1958 = 
1954 . Pr ' 00 100 100 100 97 93 | 9 
1955 . : ' ’ 105 11] 109 96 | 109 
1956 . 105 111 116 103 | 105 
1957 . , ; ; 107 118 117 101 | 101 
1958 . ' ; ' 104 124 112 87 89 
1959 . j , . 106 139 113 90 90 
1960 . ; ' 117 id 122 105 


1960 Ist Quarter . : 117 124 | be 
2nd Quarter 117 142 122 | 10] 
3rd Quarter. ; ' 108 131 114 | 105 
4th Quarter. - : ; ; 124 127 





1961 Ist Quarter . , ; 145 
2nd Quarter , ve ‘iz 


1960 January. ; ; ; . | 93 
February. j 7 | 96 
March ; , ' | 98 
April . ; ; | 99 


May . ; ; | 100 
June . ; 42 | 101 


1961 January.” : | | 107 
mated ; : + 
Marc i : : j 
April . , : ' ap “a 117* 119* 
May . ; ; 4 ; a i | 117* | | 119* 
June . : ’ . a ie 116* 112* | 117* 





* Provisiona 
(a) These indices are adjusted to — changes in the average weekly rate of production, a eliminate the effect of variation in the length of calendar months, though not that of 
holidays and other seasonal fac 
(b) Including the scientific, aad ver aad pen instruments, etc., and watches and clocks industries. 
(c) Index of the value, at 1954 prices, of exports of goods of types made i in the engineering and electrical goods industries. 
(d) Indices of the total value, at 1954 prices, of o held in these industries. index numbers for i934 to 1957 are based on much less complete information than those for 1958, 
and give a broad indication of the direction of change, rather than a reliable measure of its extent. 





Registrations of British and Foreign Films 
THE FOLLOWING are details of films registered by the Board of Trade under the Films Act, 1960 during the week ended Friday, August 18, 1961. 





| Playing | 
Title of Film Registered in the Name of | Maker’s Name | Registered No. Time | Date of 


“(aninutes) a _ Registration 








British 
The Islands of a ; ; . | Anglo Amalgamated Film Distributors Ltd. Little, King & Partners Lid. . ; Br/E 26700 | | August 14 
Raising the Wind , , : . = - | G.H.W. Productions Ltd. ‘ ' Br/E 26701 | | August 14 
Gateways to Europe . ‘ ; , : . | Saxon Film Co. Ltd. e , . | Athos Film Productions Ltd. . Br/E 26705 | | August 16 
West End Jungle . Miracle Films Ltd. ‘ : j Searchlight Films Ltd. . ; Br/E 26706 | August 16 
Pathe Pictorial Nos. 339-351 | (Series): ) 

Pathe Pictorial No. 348 ‘ ; . | Warner-Pathe Distributors Ltd. _ Associated British-Pathe Lid. . , , Br/E 26707 | | August 17 
Clue of the Silver Key ;, , . | Anglo Amalgamated Film Distributors Ltd. Merton Park Studios Ltd. ; Br/E 26708 | August 17 
Murder in Eden ; ; : Rank Film Distributors Ltd. Bill & Michael Luckwell Ltd. . ; ; Br/E 26709 | | August 17 
Look at Life Series 10: | 

Controlled Landing . . , ; - - P ; . | Rank Film Distributors Ltd. . ‘ . Br/E 26710 
The Ball at His Feet ‘ ‘ : i io" ; , pos - a : ‘ Br/E 26711 
A Hundred Thousand Oarsmen , ° - ; . oo pe a . | Br/E 26712 
The Earth Provides , : . | Twentieth Century-Fox Film Co. Ltd. . | British Movietone News Ltd. : Br/E 26713 
Pathe Pictorial Nos. 339- 351 (Series): 
Pathe Pictorial No. 349. . | Warner-Pathe Distributors Ltd. ; Associated British-Pathe Ltd. . : , Br/E 26714 
Pathe News No. 61-65 : ‘a ; ion i , ay 
Pathe News No. 61-66 


Movietone News No. 1680. . .  . . | Twentieth Century-Fox Film Co.Ltd. | | British Movietone News Lid. _ 











Movietone News No. [680A 


s4insi@e OOo 


FOREIGN 
Dossier . ; ; : ; , : . Twentieth Century-Fox Film Co. Ltd. . | Twentieth rceincssie am T.V. International | 
The Suicide ' , . | Mayfair Films Ltd. ; . | inc. : 
With Gagarin to the Stars ‘ ‘ : . Warner-Pathe Distributors Ltd. , : Kem Pictures Co. 
Central Studio of Decunisiees Films and | FE 26704 
Moscow Studio Scientific Films. 


(1) Where the title appears in italics the film forms parts of a series. (2) Br/E indicates that the film is a British quota film. 


MOTOR UNION All classes of Insurance Transacted 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. jo st. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


August 16 
August 16 


SES 
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Good news for exporters and forwarding agents... 


Sending goods to Canada? Thinking about 
forwarding them by air? Now’s the time to go 
into itagain. Look into T'CA’s new, lowest-ever 
rates across the Atlantic. Big reductions with 
the new rates. New specific commodity rates. 


New discounts for bulk consignments. Check 


how rates have tumbled, for the goods you 
handle. And check how TCA Jet-Air Freight 
puts your goods—or your clients’ — steps 
ahead of competitors. 


Big reductions from September 1* 


Delivery schedules to meet? 

TCA, in association with BOAC, offers all the capacity 
you want to Canada—and when you want it. Up to 21 
jet flights a week, with 10,000 lb capacity on every 
flight. Plus regular DC-7F freighter services, with 
30,000 Ib capacity. 


Distribution problems? 

TCA offers through jet flights to Halifax, Montreal, 
Toronto, Cleveland (USA) and Western Canada. Plus 
one-airline services to over 50 Canadian cities. 

% subje-t to Government approval 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES (&) AIR CANADA 


27 PALL MALL, LONDON, SWI GERRARD 0424. 9 NORTH DRIVE, ** ENOCH SQUARE, GLASGOW, CI CITY 7621. MANCHESTER: BLACKFRIARS 7033. BIRMINGHAM: CENTRAL 1617 
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U.K. Overseas Commercial Representatives’ Visits during September to November 


THE FOLLOWING United Kingdom Trade Commissioners and Commercial Diplomatic Officers are expected to be in this country during 
September to November. 


AUSTRALIA 
(Brisbane) 


CANADA 
(Halifax) 


GHANA 
(Accra) 


*L. J. S. Evans Assistant Trade Commissioner 


M. P. Hedge Assistant Trade Commissioner 


*+T. M. Wiswould Assistant Trade Commissioner 


INDIA 
(New Delthi) 


KENYA 
(Nairobi) 


*R. R. D. Mcintosh U.K. Trade Commissioner 


*}. S. Norman U.K. Trade Commissioner 


MALAYA 


(Kuala Lumpur) H. W. Woodruff U.K. Trade Commissioner 


NEW ZEALAND 
(Wellington) 


NIGERIA 
(Enugu) 


PAKISTAN 
(Chittagong) P. C. Burdett 


RHODESIA and NYASALAND 
(Salisbury) +Miss 


RAQ 
a 


JAPAN 
(Kobe) *J. A. Edmunds 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES 
(Curacao) *+R. A. Finlay 


PERSIAN GULF 
(Kuwait) 


SPAIN 
(Madrid) 


Miss D. F. Stuart Assistant Trade Commissioner 


A. Vine U.K. Trade Commissioner 


U.K. Trade Commissioner 


M. M. Wood Assistant Trade Commissioner 


*tC. W. Wallace First Secretary (Commercial) 


Consul 
Consul 


tiIW. P. Cranston Counsellor (Economic) 


P. S. Stephens Counsellor (Commercial) 


SUDAN 
(Khartoum) 


UNITED STATES 
(New York L. M. Hopkins, O.B.E. 
(Philadelphia) P. Manning-Smith 
(Seattle) tR. Featonby 


*?D. M. Kitching First Secretary (Commercial) 


Consul. 
Vice-Consul (Commercial) 
Vice-Consul 


* Not returning to post. + First notification in the Board of Trade Journal. 
being arranged. The time available for other consultations will accordingly be limited. 


United Kingdom firms who wish to meet any of these officers to 
discuss specific export problems are asked to apply for an appoint- 
ment to the Board of Trade (Tours Section), Horse Guards Avenue, 
S.W.1. It would be helpful if firms would also state the nature of their 
problem, in particular the commodities involved. 

Firms are reminded that the Export Services Branch of the Board 


From end September 


From August 


Early October 


From September 


From September 


From September 


October 

From September 
October 

From October 

End October-November 
From September 
October 

End October-November 


End September 


End October-November 


End August-September. 
September-October 
November 


Has been engaged on commercial work in Brisbane for five 
years. 


Previously Assistant Trade Commissioner in Jamaica. 

Has previously been engaged on commercial work in Mel- 
bourne (Australia). 

Has been in present post since 1957. 

Previous commercial experience as Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner at Halifax and Suienee (Canada) and Trade 
Cumuaiabonee at Hong Kong. 

Has previously served as Trade Commissioner in South 
Africa (Johannesburg), Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land (Salisbury) and Singapore. 

Has been FAR CCE a Eee ease 
the end of 19 


Previously Assistant Trade Commissioner in Kenya and Trade 
ommussioner in Toronto (Canada). 


Previous experience as t Trade Commissioner in 
Kenya and Canada (Winnipes fee Regina). 


Assistant Trade Commissioner in Auckland 


land). 
In present post since May, 1960. 


Previ 
(New 


Has been in the Consular Service in Japan since 1958. 
In present post since June, 1959. 
In present post since May, 1961. 


Served previously in the Americas; previously Counsellor 
(Commercial) at Caracas (Venezucla); in present post 
since 1959. 

In present post since February, 1961. Has had previous 

commercial experience in Paris and Bogota. 


Commercial e ane meal nrg neg Tog 1949. 
Commercial ex in present since 1952. 
Has been in present post since 19 


t The duty tour of these officers is to be devoted largely to a special export promotion campaign now 


of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, W.C.1, are in close touch 
with all overseas representatives and would be glad to advise United 
Kingdom firms on matters relating to their export trade. Regional 
Officers of the Board of Trade are also available for consultation on 
export matters. 





Agriculture, The Commonwealth and E.E.C. 


‘Occasional Paper (No. 14)’, published by PEP as ~art of its 
three-year study of Britain and the European Common Market deals 
with the subject of Agriculture, the Commonwealth and European 
Economic Community. The paper seeks to answer some of the main 
questions raised in connection with Britain and the Common 
Market — How far is agriculture an obstacle to Britain’s joining the 


E.E.C.? Can the requirements of Commonwealth food exporters 
be reconciled with the E.E.C.’s agricultural policy? What are the 
essential modifications which will be required to reach a solution 
which will satisfy both the United Kingdom and E.E.C.? In view 
of the wide interest in this subject, the Occasional Paper will also 
be published as ‘Planning 453’. Copies from Political & Economic 
Planning, 16, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, S.W.1. (6s.) 





Rapid clamping 
cuts costs 


The Eclipse range of Permanent Magnet Chucks, incorporating 
powerful Alcomax Magnets provides the strongest 
magnetic hold. These standard tools can be modified to suit 
your particular job. The many accessories 
available increase their versatility. 

Further advice from your local ‘Eclipse’ distributor. 


THE FIRST NAME FOR MAGNETIC TOOLS 


Made by james Neill 
ead ebteinebie 


(Sheffield) Limited 
teecl distribueters 


& Compery 
from ett 
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NEDLLOYD 


fs 
MIDDLE EAST EXPRESS ( FULLER HORSEY 


§ oO KR S & GS Top Se ves gee Se - 
This new service inaugurated by The NEDLLOYD LINE, pro- 
vides fast monthly yo ae THE GREAT LAKES (Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Detroit, T , Cleveland, Hamilton, Toronto) and 
from Montreal to Beirut, Aqaba, Persian Gulf Ports, Bombay, S ecialists 
Cochin, Madras and Calcutta. Also to Malta and Karachi if P 


inducement. 
* CLEVELAND to BEIRUT 21 days in the 


* BEIRUT to PERSIAN GULF 20 days SALE & VALUATION 


For rates and sailing dates apply:— 
KELLER, BRYANT & CO. 22 BILLITER STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. ROY 8833/8 of 


JAVA PACIFIC UNE INC., 25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK U.S.A. 
WORKS & MANUFACTORIES 
ey. chandioe of every aeccription. ENGINEERING PLANT 


Aliso Clearance Stocks, Dis- 


Z Se continued Lines, Surplus &. MACHIN 
and Redundant Stocks, 
ae also BOTTLES, Jars, Screw NERY 


Caps, Cartons, and other 











. ie Packaging Materials. In Established 1807 
- ST 0 - K S fact, goods of all kinds can be 
PPK ge” disposed of through us with- 
Rs. 2 Nee Cr CASH out delay, on the most PUL RAONOEG SRL IE Rime 
favourable terms, and with- 
out trouble. 


Should you have anything for disposal either now or at any future time 4 y ™ WY 
please send us samples, full particulars and price on a cash settlement 10 LLOY D % AV EN |B E 
basis and the matter will have our immediate and careful attention. 


RELIANCE TRADING CO. LONDON E-€-3 


75, FAIRFAX ROAD, SWISS COTTAGE, LONDON, N.W.6 
Phone: Kilburn 0581 and 0038. Grams: Gordon, Kilburn 0581 


’ 
<- 














TELEPHONE: ROYAL 4861 Rothbone 

















EXPORT DRIVE 





For trade with the East consult 


THE 
CHARTERED BANK 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853) 


The Bank, its subsidiaries and associates are the largest 
British banking group in the East, having over 190 branches 
in twenty-six territories, as shown in the map above. 


THE CHARTERED BANK 
Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Manchester Office: 52 bouley Strest, Manchester, 2. THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 
Liverpool Office: 28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, 2. Head Office: 2 & 3 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 
ASSOCIATED BANKS: ALLAHABAD BANK LTD. (INCORPORATED IN INDIA) * THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) 
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Government Surplus Stores to be Sold by Auction 
Air Ministry 





Stores | Location ) Auctioneers 











Two T.2 Hangars; one B.1 hangar; cable, | Royal Air Force Station, Warboys, Airfield . Dilley, Theakston and Beardmore, Market 

transformers, huts and buildings. Hill, Huntingdon. (Tel.: Huntingdon 7). 
Sept. . | Huts and buildings ; ; . | Royal Air Force Station, Compton Bassett, | Thompson, Noad & Phipp, 39 Market Place, 
| Calne, Wiltshire. Chippenham, Wilts. (Tel.: Chippenham 

| 2271). 
Sept. 1‘ 4 | Seven T.2 hangars; one B.1 hangar; huts | Royal Air Force Station, Ludford Magna, | | Fuller, Chatterton — Hardy, Louth, Lincs. 
| and buildings and E.D.D. shed parts. | Lincoln.  (Tel.: Cornmarket 6). 
Sept. . | Miscellaneous stores and equipment . . | No. 16 Maintenance Unit, Royal Air Force, | South & Stubbs, 28 Eastgate Street, Stafford. 
| Stafford. |. (Tel.: Stafford 2331). 
The shuts Sale will include electrical equipment, fire extinguishers, furniture, electric motor and aero engine spares, aircraft spares, blankets, etc. 


Oct. 11 . | Miscellaneous stores and equipment . | No. 7 Maintenance Unit, Royal Air Force, | Bruton Knowles & Co., Albion Chambers, 
| Quedgeley, Gloucester. | King Street, Gloucester. (Tel.: Gloucester 
| 21267). 
Catalogues for the above sales may be obtained within fourteen days of the advertised date of the sale, on application to the auctioneers. The price of the 
catalogues at Maintenance Units is Is. 0d. (Postal Orders only), catalogues for other sales are free of charge. 





War Office 





1961 | Stores Main Location Auctioneers 








a ee — as | a ——— ee ne tn re ee 5 se — — 


Aug. 29-31 . - Machine tools and miscellaneous | stores Ww. D. ‘Storage Depot, Royal Arsenal, “Wool | | Fuller, ‘Horsey, Sotis & Cassell (Dept. L). 
| wich, London, S.E.18. | 10 Lloyd’s Avenue. (Tel.: Royal 4861). 
Sept. 5 | Machine tools and miscellaneous stores | W.D. Storage Depot, South West Stores, | J. H. Norris & Son (Dept. L); 9 Albert Square, 
| including |  Euxton Lane, Chorley, Lancs. (Sale at {| Manchester 2. (Tel.: Blackfriars 8373). 
| Cheetham Town Hall, Manchester, 8). : 


Centre, capstan turret and boring lathes; horizontal miller; shaper; crankshaft, gear, tool and chucking grinders; radial and pillar drills; metal planer; 
punching and shearing machine; cross cutting and trenching machine; bandsaws; chain and chisel mortizer; wood turning lathe. Lister, Douglas & Reliance 
1 and 2 ton auto trucks; industrial trailers; Coventry Climax fork lift trucks; trailer mounted air compressors ; trailer mounted diesel and petrol generating sets; 
charging sets and switchboards; electric motors up to 120 h.p. M.T. spares; trolley jacks; electric hoists ; sectional steel tank components; lead piping and sheet; 
alloy sheet; M.S. bar, tube and channel. Concrete mixer; pressure gauges ; pump units; pipe cutters; steel scaffolding and clips; nuts, bolts, washers and screws. 
6 x 30 binoculars; telescopes; anti-gas clothing; woollen and cotton textiles; rubber gloves; webbing, etc. 


Sept. 19  . | Vehicles, earth moving and lifting equipments W.D. Storage Depot, Ruddington, Notts. . | Walker, Walton & Hanson (Dept. L), Byard 
and motor cycles. | poe Bridlesmith Gate. Nottingham. (Tel.: 
| $4272). 
Sept. . | Machine tools and miscellaneous stores . | Technical Stores Depot, Old Dalby, Leics. | Shouler & Son (Dept. L), 1 Norman Street, 
| (Sale at Melton Mowbray). | Melton Mowbray, Leics. (Tel.: 3081). 
Sept. .t!| Miscellaneous stores ; : . | Central Ordnance Depot, Bicester, Oxon. . | Midland Marts Ltd. ( ve Na Market Square 
| _ Bicester, Oxon. (Tel.: 


} 





Application for catalogues, available 14 days prior to date of sale should be made only to the auctioneers shown above (price of catalogue Is. Od. Postal 
Orders only). 


Ministry of Works 





Description of Goods | Location | Auctioneers 





Office and miscellaneous furniture, deena | Ministry of Works, Supplies Division Stores, | Hollingsworths, Bank Chambers, 329 High 
refrigerators, carpets, rugs, vacuum Shed 10, Site 1, Kidbrooke Park Road, Holborn, London, W.C.1. (Tel.: Holborn 
cleaners, engineering and canteen equip- London, $.E.3. 0337.) 
ment, tools, electrical and steam fittings, 
steps and ladders and anthracite stoves. 

















GOVERNMENT SURPLUS STOCK 
A wide range of New and Second-hand Goods for dispose! 
Ss. & SON LTD., 26, The Highway, London, E.1. 


WHOLESALE RAG, METAL & GENERAL MERCHANTS 
Telephone: ROYAL 6106 , Cables: ZIMMERAGS, LONDON 











KING & ¢Oo. SALES AND VALUATIONS 


OF 
7 ain Seeipen, OCR FACTORIES. 


London Wall 7201 (5 lines) PLANT AND MACHINERY VALUERS 
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TENT G.S. MKI (160-LB) 
Dimensions: 

Floor space, 14 x 14’. 
Pitching space, 24’ x 24’. 
Height of walls, 2’ 6’. 


MARQUEE SQUARE 


Dimensions: 
Floor space, 20’ _ 18’. 


Pitching space, 40’ x 36’. 
Height of walls, 5’ ‘. 
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Height of ridge, 7’. Height of » 12° &. 
Ship Meas.;: 0 ton, gy Ship Meas.: ton, 27’ 0”. 
Weight: 4cwt., tqr. 10ib. 








We offer from stock the above tents suitable for living or storage, building contractors, farmers, etc. Also 
available from stock larger and smaller vn 





RIFLE PULL THROUGHS COMPLETE WITH CORD 
quantity available) 





CANVAS WATERBAGS 
Capacity, Screw Top 

— Carrying Strap, ideal 
‘or Desert an eae 


NEW WHITE KIT BAGS 


33” high, 12° dia. Drawstring 
top with inside flap. Rein- 
forced Bottom with 5’ rein- 
forcing strip round base. 


Also large stocks of Ex Government Clothing and Equipment. 
Prices and Details from 


735-79 East Road, 


E. 5S. MASHAL, LTD, enter. 


Tel.: CLE 8933 











Progress 


Alert to every development calculated to improve 

and expedite production, Harveys now use 

nuclear radiation for the non-destructive testing 
and inspection of pressure vessels 
and other fabricated units. The 
equipment shown here, in use 
for the examination of a circum- 
ferential weld, is believed to be 
one of the most powerful of its 
kind in the world. 


G. A. HARVEY & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 
WOOLWICH ROAD . LONDON, 58.E.7 
Telephone: GREenwich 3232 (22 lines) 


ns peerless and 
ee i troleum and 
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Recent Export Achievements 
United Kingdom firms are invited to send in brief details of 


new export orders or contracts for publication on this page 


Cooking Utensils for United States 


The Midland Metal Spinning Co. Ltd., Wombourn, Wolverhamp- 
ton, announced recently that they have received large American 
orders for their “Towerglide’ greaseless, non-stick frying pans. 
Regular shipments by air, including flights over the North Pole 
route to speed delivery to the western seaboard, shipments by the 
‘Queen’ liners and follow-on supplies by ordinary freight, have been 
made, and many thousands of these pans have already been distri- 
buted throughout the United States. Companion to the frying pan 
is the “‘Towerglide’ non-stick taper saucepan, for which there is also 
an American demand. The firm state that plans for extra produc- 
tion are in hand to keep pace with the increased demand from both 
export and home trade markets. 


Colour Television Equipment for Russia 


A British colour television camera is to be used in experimental 
colour television programmes being transmitted from Moscow by 
the Soviet State Television Service. V/O Mashpriborintorg, the 
Russian state purchasing organization for electronic equipment, has 
ordered the colour camera and associated equipment from EMI 
Electronics Ltd. for approximately £15,000. Other items purchased 
by Russia from EMI include an outside broadcast vehicle for 
approximately £50,000, an electronic vibrator and a TV mini- 
camera which can make observation inside a three-inch pipe. The 
EMI outside broadcast vehicle is equipped with four 44-inch 
image orthicon cameras and a microwave link which can transmit 
pictures back to a studio up to 50 miles away. A new off-air receiver 
enables the producer to receive pictures from other outside broad- 
casts or studios which may be participating in the same programme. 


Block of Offices for Canada 


Taylor Woodrow (Canada) Ltd., have been awarded the contract 
for approximately £235,000, for a block of offices for the Anglican 
Church of Canada. The new building will be steel framed and have 
a brick veneer. Work has already started and completion is due in 
March, 1962. 


Land Rovers for Burma Police 


The Rover Car Co. Ltd. of Birmingham have received an order 
for 152 Land Rovers for use in Rangoon and surrounding areas 
by the Rangoon Police. The order, placed by the Rangoon Police, 
is to be financed by International Co-operation Administration 
funds. The first shipments are expected to arrive in Burma soon. 


Dinghies for U.S.A. 


Sprite Boats Ltd., of Newmarket, have reported interest from the 
United States in their Enterprise class sailing dinghies. An initial 
order for three boats from Philadelphia was followed by a similar 
repeat order recently despatched. The firm state that the Enterprise 
class appears to be gaining popularity in America and it is thought 
that this may well develop into a regular export field. 


Road Construction in Nigeria 


Costain (West Africa) have negotiated a contract with the 
Northern Nigerian Government for the reconstruction of the road 
and bridges between Zungeru and Bida. The road is 63 miles long 
and it is expected that work will take about eighteen months to 
complete. The contract is valued at about £4 million. A contract 
has also been let for the reconstruction of 57 miles of road from 
Katsina to Daura in Northern Nigeria. This site is in the extreme 
north of the country, virtually on the edge of the Sahara Desert. 
Work, which will cost £300,000, is to start at once. Both contracts 
are being carried out in association with Alhaji Audu Bida. 


Mobile Asphalt Plant for Borneo 


Frederick Parker Ltd., of Leicester, have secured an order, in the 
face of world-wide competition, for plant to help extend an airport 
at Kuching, North Borneo. The order, for a ‘Starmix’ 37 mobile 
asphalt plant was obtained as a result of a visit which the Director 
of the firm recently paid to Borneo and in conjunction with the 
firm’s agents, William Jacks & Co. (Borneo) Ltd. 
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Dummy standard eggs being used to check the grading scales on an 
automatic egg grading machine at the works of Ben-Nevis Egg Equip- 
ment Ltd., Trowbridge—one of the Newman Hender Group Companies. 
The machine is part of a £30,000 order from the Egg Marketing Board 
of New South Wales, Australia, for 12 grading and king units and 
will be installed at a large packing station near Sydney. Precision 
balances test the eggs for one of six weight grades and they are then 
automatically stamped and channelled to the appropriate packing head. 


Television Vehicle for Russia 


The Russian Television Authorities have purchased the Marconi 
television outside broadcast vehicle which gave daily working 
demonstrations during the British Trade Fair at Sokolniki Park, 
Moscow. This vehicle, which forms a complete television control 
room, attracted crowds of visitors during the run of the Fair. It 
embodies all the latest technical advances, including four Marconi 
Mark IV television cameras as used by the BBC and other television 
authorities throughout the world. This is the camera which, 
together with its associated English Electric Valve Co. 44” 
image orthicon pick-up tube, recently won the engineering award of 
the American National Academy of Television Arts and Sciences- 
- first time this premier honour has ever gone outside the United 

tates. 


Aluminium Houses for Nigeria 


Coseley Buildings Ltd., of Wolverhampton, announced recently 
that they have received orders worth approximately £360,000 for 
their aluminium houses. The orders have been placed for the 
Ministry of Education of Northern Nigeria through Coseley agents 
G. B. Ollivant (Nigeria) Ltd., an associate company of the West 
African merchant house in Manchester. Deliveries of the houses 
are to be made at intervals over the next six months and all the 
houses are to be on site by mid-December. 


Grain Weighers for Canada 


W. & T. Avery Ltd., of Birmingham, have recently obtained an 
order forth over $115,000 from the National Harbours Board of 
Canada. It is for three automatic grain weighers which will be by 
far the largest purely gravity operated machines of this type ever 
made. They are to have a capacity of 20,000 Ib. for each weighing 
and each scale will be able to handle up to 40,000 bushels an hour. 
In 1934 two similar machines of 6 tons (12,000 Ib.) capacity were 
sold to the Harbours Board and are said to be still giving satis- 
factory service. 


Underwater Television for Suez Canal Authority 


A Marconi-Siebe, Gorman underwater TV camera is to be used 
by the Suez Canal Authority to examine the underwater condition 
of the canal and the entrances to Port Said and Suez Harbours. 
Damage is often caused to the cutting teeth of canal dredgers by 
submerged debris and the delay in repairing them is time-wasting 
and costly. The Canal Authority believe that much of this damage 
will be eliminated when the underwater TV equipment is in use 
and a full set has been ordered from Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Co. Ltd., of Chelmsford, Essex. More accurate control of the dredg- 
ing operation will also be provided by the underwater camera. 
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Export Achievements (Continued) 


Liferafts for Russian Ships 

Dunlop have received an order for eight 20-man inflating life- 
rafts—tested in ranging to minus 40 degrees—for 
Russian ships being built for Sudioimport by Valmet O/Y at 
Telakka, Finland. This is one of Dunlop’s largest individual orders 
for Seafarer liferafts and the second for Russian vessels being con- 
structed in Finnish yards. 


Distillation Plant for Portuguese Liner 


G. & J. Weir Ltd., Glasgow, announced recently that the 20,000 
ton Portuguese passenger liner Principe Perfeito which has been 
completed a month ahead of schedule by the builders, Swan, 
Hunter & Wigham Richardson Ltd. for the owners, the Companhia 
Nacional de Navegacao, Lisbon, has numerous Weir marine auxi- 
liaries installed. These include the main condensers, a Weir closed 
feed system and a sea water distillation plant. 


Computers for South Africa 


International Computers and Tabulators Ltd., have recently re- 
ceived from South Africa orders for six of their new magnetic tape 
computers, the LC.T. Type 1301. The total value of the orders is 
£600,000. Sixteen smaller I.C.T. computers have already been sup- 
plied to South African users. 


Gas Turbine Engines for United States 


Solar Aircraft Co. of London have received an order for gener- 
ator sets powered by Mars 50 h.p. gas turbines for a new electronic 
preflight checkout system developed by Republic Aviation Corpora- 
tion in the United States. This was announced recently by the 
Perkins Group, who manufacture Mars gas turbines under licence 
in Britain and market them in Europe, Africa and the British Com- 
monwealth, excluding Canada. 


Batteries for Hong Kong 


For the fourth year in succession, Pritchett & Gold and E.P.S. 
Co. Ltd., of Dagenham, Essex, have received an order to supply 
the complete battery requirements of the Kowloon Motor Bus Co. 
(1933) Ltd.,. Hong Kong. One of the largest privately owned bus 
fleets in the world, The Kowloon Motor Bus Co. comprises about 
640 vehicles, both double and single-deckers and all of British 
manufacture. 


Textile Machinery for Russia 


Stone-Platt Industries Ltd., have confirmed that a contract has 
been signed in Moscow for textile machinery to the value of 
£34 million. The order came at the close of the British Trade 
Fair, and covers two complete ‘New Continental’ worsted spinning 
plants totalling 42,000 spindles with dyeing and finishing machinery. 
The order was negotiated by Platt Bros. (Sales) Ltd., in conjunction 
with Prince-Smith & Stells Ltd., both members of the Stone-Platt 
Industries Group. The spinning machinery covered by this contract, 
which will be manufactured in the Group works at Accrington, 
Keighley, Leeds and Oldham, will amount to approximately £1} 
million. 


Dual-Fuel Engines for Canada 

A repeat order worth nearly £100,000 for six dual-fuel engines, 
has been received by the National Gas & Oil Engine Co. Ltd., from 
Orenda Ltd. of Toronto. The engines are National FSCP seven- 
cylinder, HSBT pressure-charged, inter-cooled units, rated at 1,200 
b.h.p. at 600 r.p.m., 35 of which have already been specified in 
previous orders from Canada. During the past four years, National 
die sel, gas and dual-fuel engines worth over £1 million have been 
sold to Canada, for driving generators, pumps and compressors, and 
for marine propulsion and auxiliary duties. 


Trucks for East Africa 


Over £80,000 worth of trucks and bus chassis for operation in 
Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, are called for in three contracts 
just placed with the Leyland Motors Group. 
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Patents Endorsed ‘Licenses of Right’ 


UNDER SECTION 35 of the Patents Act, 1949, the undermentioned 
pate its were endorsed ‘Licences of Right’ on the dates specified: 





NUMBER SuBJECT MATTER 





a | 





i 
August 3, 1961 

The Sperry Corporation 
Kruesi, G.G. . ' ‘ 
Coal Industry (Patents) Ltd.. 
Societe Anonyme de Vehicules 
Industriels et d’Equipe- 
in Mecaniques (Saviem. 


706,434 
770,762 
793,946 


Gyroscopic compasses. 
Radio direction sounder. 
Purification of naphthalene. 


— control of a machine 

tool. 

844,901 | Societe Anonyme de Vehicules 
Industriels et d’Equipe- 
ments Mecaniques (Saviem 
Lrs.) : : . | Improved epicyclic train. 

Societe Des Forges et Ateliers 
du Creusot. . ; * 

Societe Des Forges et Ateliers 
du Creusot. ; ; 


846,183 


Guiding device for sluice gates. 
847,554 ie - 











Rectification of circular slide 
_ tracks, of machine tools. 
848 964 Societe des Forges et Ateliers | 
du Creusot. : . | Guide mechanisms for lift cabins 
| OF mine cages. 

852,298 Societe Anonyme de Vehicules | 
Industriels et d’Equipements | 
Mecaniques (Saviem. Lrs.). | Hydraulic servo-motor for mov- 

ing a member into pre- 

determined positions. 





August 4, 1961 
Dampskibsselskabet of 1912 
A/S &anr. . , 
Von Radico, M & anr. 
Statni Vyskumny Ustov 
Telepne Techniky Praha 


792,255 


817,700 
823,232 


| Pyrolytic cracking of heavy oils. 
. | Warning devices for vehicles. 


Arrangement for the non- 
pt aprons ultrasonic testing 
of material. 

827,213 | Fleming, D. C. . | Securing ceiling panels. 
i 














Any person who claims that the patentee at the time of endorsement 
of any of the above patents was precluded by a contract in which the 
claimant is interested from granting licences under the patents may 
apply for cancellation of the endorsement on Patents Form No. 45 
within two months after the date of endorsement. 


GORDON GRANT, 


Patent Office. Comptroller-General. 





Oxygen Cutting Machine for South Africa 

An order worth more than £5,000 for a special oxygen cutting 
machine for plate splitting has been received by Hancock & Co. 
(Engineers) of Croydon, Surrey, from the South African Iron and 
Steel Industrial Corporation of Johannesburg. The company have 
received another order from First Electrics Corporation of South 


aan for a standard ‘Hancoline’ oxygen profiling machine worth 
£2,500. 


Flour Mill in Philippines 


A contract valued at over $1 million has been awarded to Henry 
Simon Ltd., for the building of a complete new flour mill at Pulu- 
pandan on the island of Negros in the Philippines. This is the third 
Simon mill to be built in the Philippines in the last two years. The 
mill, of concrete construction, will be built for Progressive Flour 
Mills and will consist of a pneumatic intake plant of 100 tons an 
hour, a block of ten silos, a screenroom, mill and a bulk storage 
and high-speed packing plant. 





International Trade Theory Survey 

A revised edition of the first number of the series of Special Papers 
in International Economies, entitled ‘A Survey of International Trade 
Theory’ has been prepared by the International Finance Section, 
Department of Economics, Princeton University, from whom copies 
may be obtained. 
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Trade Fairs and Exhibitions at Home and Overseas 


Exhibitions Announcements 


BECAUSE of pressure on space the various classified lists 
of trade fairs and exhibitions will be published in full on 
the dates indicated below: 
Date Last Date Next 
Published Published 


. August 4 Nov. 3 
July 7 Oct. 6 
June 2 Sept. 1 


Amendments and wtdisione to the three lists will be 
shown in the issues of the intervening weeks. 


No responsibility is taken for the standing of organiza- 
tions or individuals mentioned in the following lists, and 
dates, etc., may be subject to alteration. 


The Board of Trade Export Publicity and Fairs Branch, 
Horse Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1! (Telephone: Trafal- 
gar 8855, Extension 3097), will be glad to answer general 
inquiries but applications should be made to the organizers 
or United Kingdom Agents for details of costs and con- 
ditions of participation. Export Publicity and Fairs Branch 
can also provide information about other events, which, 
owing to space limitations, are not included in the list. 

* indicates fair which is held annually at approximately 
the time stated. 


United Kingdom . 
Outside Europe 
Europe 





AAAS Changes in Trade Fairs and CAAA 








Additions to Classified Lists of Trade Fairs 
and Exhibitions 


THE FAIRS and exhibitions given below are additions to the full 
lists published in the Board of Trade Journal on August 4, July 7 and 
June 2, respectively. 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Additions : 

LONDON: 20TH JUNIOR FASHION FAIR ~— May 7-10, 1962. 

* At the Royal Horticultural Society’s Old Hall, Vincent Square, S.W.1. 
Apply, National Children’s Wear Association, Evelyn House, 40/42 
Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel.: Museum 1833.) 

HARROGATE: N.A.O. CONVENTION (MEN’S AND BOYS’ WEAR EXHIBITION) — 

September 25-27, 1962. 

* Apply, National Association of Outfitters, 21 Cavendish Place, Cavendish 
Square, London, W.1. (Tel.: Langham 2918.) 

BUXTON: PURCHASING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL CONFERENCE AND 

MINIBITION — September 27-29, 1962. 

Apply, Purchasing Officers’ Association, Wardrobe Court, 146A Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. (Tel.: City 3841/3.) 

LONDON: 15TH ENGINEERING EXHIBITION — October 16-18, 1962. 

* At Royal Horticultural Society’s New Hall, London, S.W.1. Apply, 
Engineering Industries Association (London Region), 9 Seymour Street, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: Welbeck 2241.) 

LONDON: NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF CAGE BIRDS — December 6-8, 1962. 

* At Olympia. Apply, The Exhibition Organizer, ‘Cage Birds,’ 
House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1. (Tel.: Waterloo 3333.) 


Dorset 


OUTSIDE EUROPE 

Additions: 

— ae 6TH ANNUAL SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BOAT SHOW — January 19-28, 
At Pan Pacific Auditorium, Beverly Block, Los Angeles. Apply, Southern 
California Marine Association, 630 South Kenmore Avenue, Los 
Angeles, S. California. 

TORONTO: THE SPRING GIFT sHOW — February 19-22, 1962; THE FALL GIFT 
sHow — September 24-27, 1962. 

* Apply, National Gift Shows, Seccombe House, 443 Mount Pleasant 

Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 

MONTREAL: THE SPRING GIFT SHOW — March 5-8, 1962; THE FALL GIFT SHOW ~ 
August 27-30, 1962. 

* Apply, National Gift Shows, Seccombe House, 443 Mount Pleasant 

Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. 
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EUROPEAN 
Additions: 
WIESBADEN: INTERNATIONAL SPORTS GOODS FAIR — March 25-27, 1962. 
* Apply, Messeleitung der Internationalen Sportartikel-Messe, Langasse 
17, Wiesbaden. 
DORNBIRN: 14TH INTERNATIONAL EXPORT AND SAMPLES (TEXTILES) FAIR - 
July 13-22, 1962. 


* Apply, Office of the Austrian Foreign Trade Representative, 1 Hyde 
Park Gate, London, S.W.7. (Tel.: Knightsbridge 6938.) 


MONTPELLIER : INTERNATIONAL VITICULTURAL AND WINE FAIR — October 11-21, 
1962. 


Apply, Foire Internationale de la Vigne et du Vin, 11 bis rue de la Loge, 
Montpellier. 


LILLE: HOME COMFORT AND CHILDREN EXHIBITION — November 1-11, 1962. 
* Apply, M. Bouchery, Commissaire , Palais de la Foire, Lille. 
COLOGNE: INTERNATIONAL PHOTO AND CINE EXHIBITION (PHOTOKINA) ~ 


March 16-24, 1963. 
18 Queensberry Place, London, 


Apply, Du Mont Publicity Co. Ltd., 
S.W.7. (Tel.: Kensington 1700.) 


The Second International Pipes, Pipelines, Pumps 
& Valves Exhibition & Convention 


THE SECOND International Pipe, Pipelines, Pumps and Valves Exhi- 
bition and Convention will be held at Earls Court, from April 9-13, 
1962, and is sponsored by the Pipes and Pipelines Journal. 


The last exhibition was held at Earls Court, London, in 1960; at 
this event 78 exhibitors took part and it was visited by nearly 12,000 
people. Next year’s exhibition will occupy 180,000 sq. ft. of space. 
Floor space will be let at 24s. per square foot. Over 100 companies 
have already booked space, many of whom represent overseas com- 
panies. The exhibits will include pipes, pumps, valves, fittings, 
couplings, gaskets, insulation, control equipment, carthmoving 
equipment, trenching equipment, mechanical handling equipment, 
welding equipment, and a number of related instruments. A technical 
convention will be held in the exhibition building during the period 
of the exhibition. 


Manufacturers of piping and related equipment who are interested 
in this exhibition should write to the Scientific Surveys Ltd., Exhibition 
Division, 97 Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 (Telephone: 
Knightsbridge 9360). 


Food Fair in Los Angeles 


THE DISTRIBUTION Of groceries, with sales of $2°5 billion 
annually, is the largest wholesaling activity in Los Angeles, the 
metropolitan centre of Southern California. Wholesale trade in beer, 
wines and liquor are worth another $475 million a year. This is the 
Statistical background to the 3rd Annual Pacific Fine Food and 
Beverage Fair which was held at the Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 
from July 16-19. 

Started in 1959, the Fair is attracting more support each year 
and promises to develop into the most important Californian event 
on the food trade’s calendar. More than five hundred buyers regis- 
tered with the Fair authorities this year including a proportion 
from Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Oregon and other neighbour- 
ing states. While a number of manufacturers themselves exhibit, 
most of the participants are jobbers, distributors and importers 
showing a wide variety of food and drink from domestic and 
foreign sources. The international section of the Fair this year 
comprised official displays of national foodstuffs and beverages 
from Belgium, Italy, Germany, The Netherlands, and the United 
Kingdom. 

The British stand, which was organized by the Commercial 
Department of the British Consulate-General in Los Angeles, con- 
centrated upon a display of foodstuffs not yet being exported to 
the United States supported by other lines already being sold to 
American consumers. A very satisfactory volume of inquiries was 
received from jobbers and distributors interested in handling the 
unstocked lines and it is expected that a number of distributorships 
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Trade Fairs and Exhibitions (Continued) 


will materialize as a result. The agents for food products already 
being distributed in Southern California reported that they had 
derived useful additional publicity from the official stand. 


Th i A feature of the Fair was the ‘International Reception’ at which 
each of the participating countries served national foods and drinks. 


BUILDING The guests included representatives of the food trade as well as 


leading members of the Los Angeles community. The opportunity 
Ee IBiliIO was taken by the Consulate-General to introduce a variety of British 
E cheeses which were specially provided for the occasion by the Mi k 


Marketing Board of England and Wales. 
OLYMPIA 


November 15-29, 1961 Finnish International Trade Fair 


THE FIRST Finnish International Trade Fair will be organized by the 
Py eens Steere ee SAE ee Finnish Fair in Helsinki from September 21-30, 1962. The Finnish 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, Fridays—10 a.m.-8 p.m. Fair, founded in 1919, has been responsible for over 50 fairs and exhibi- 
tions, of which the most important has been the Finnish Industries 
Fair held every fifth year. In 1960, when the last Industries Fair was 
Arrange a works outing to see this exhibition where all sides of held, the total exhibition area covered over 500,000 square feet, 
the building industry are on show: building materials, heating of of which 300,000 square feet was covered exhibition space. This fair 
’ was purely national in character, having 648 exhibitors and being 

all kinds, contractors’ plant and building machinery, woodworking visited by some 400,000 people. 


A British Trade Fair, sponsored by the Federation of British In- 
dustries, the London Chamber of Commerce and the Finnish-British 
Trade Association and organized by British Overseas Fairs Ltd., was 
For details of party visits write to: held on this site in September, 1957. 


machinery, lighting fittings, painting and decorating equipment and 
international exhibits. 


The Finnish International Trade Fair will be organized in commodity 
The Building Exhibition, sections, but official foreign information sections and national pavilions 
(Room G23) will be allowed. In order to maintain the commercial character of the 
: fair, the area of these sections and pavilions will be limited. 
11 MANCHESTER SQUARE, 


Space charges are approximately 9s. 6d. per square foot for covered 
LONDON, W.1 space and 3s. 6d. per square foot for open air space. Further informa- 
tion about this event can be obtained from The Finnish Fair, Foreign 
Division, T6616, Helsinki, Finland. 











YOU ARE INVITED TO PARTICIPATE IN 


THE NIGERIAN INTERNATIONAL TRADE FAIR, LAGOS 
27th October to 18th November, 1962 


FACTS ABOUT NIGERIA 


It embraces an area more than three times that of the United Kingdom. 











Its population of around 40 million increases at the rate of one million every 
eighteen months. 


It is a country rich in agricultural and mineral resources. 


Its exports and imports are virtually free from control. 


Exhibiting in this Trade Fair will give your company an excellent opportunity of 
developing its trade in West Africa. 


Full particulars from: Commercial Counsellor, 
Office of the High Commissioner for Nigeria, 
Nigeria House, 9 Northumberland Ave., 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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THE PICCADILLY SHOP 


ff L. to r.: Mr. Kenneth Webb, deputy organizer of British Overseas 


::: Fairs Ltd., Mr. Franklin J. Lunding, chairman of the Board of Jewel Tea 


3 Co., Miss Great Britain (Chicago International Fair, 1961), and Mr. 
::: Andrew Gilchrist, H.M. Consul-General, Chicago, seen at the ribbon 
it Cutting ceremony on the opening day of the ‘Piccadilly Shop’. 

Photo: Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry 


= Over half a million visitors passed through the Piccadilly Grocery Store 


= at the Chicago International Trade Fair which closed August 10. The 


i promotion achieved its objective of getting British groceries stocked 
=: by supermarkets in the wealthy United States Mid-West market. 
:: Asadirect result of the Piccadilly Grocery Store, British foods will now 


zs be on the shelves of the 350 retail outlets of the Jewel Tea Company— 
:: the largest supermarket operators in the Mid-West. 


Store manager, Mr. Kenneth Webb of British Overseas Fairs Ltd., 


: said on his return from Chicago: ‘The Piccadilly Grocery Store has : 
::: been the most direct and successful promotion of British provisions =: 


ge to the United States public in the Middle West since the war. 


:: “In one hour we sold $2,350 worth of groceries. Final sales should be f 
= in the region of $250,000 (£89,000). United States agents of British : 
: firms are so enthusiastic that plans are afoot for a similar operation : 


a in San Francisco.’ 
= During the Fair, Chicago Daily News columnist Norman Ross 


3 wrote: ‘The British are, far and away, the hit of the Trade Fair. Their 3 
::: Piccadilly Shop sells an irresistible array of foodstuffs that range from =: 


- thick dark marmalade to delicious ‘‘digestive’’ biscuits.’ 


Customers throng the centre gangway of the Piccadilly shop. 


Photo: Pics, Chicago 
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CALLING » « s CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


RS 


+ FACTORY MANAGERS «+ STRUCTURAL ENGINEE 


BUILDING CONTRACTORS 


QO HEATING & VENTILATING ENGINEERS 


ONTROL ENGINEERS - 


1st International 


HEATING 
VENTILATING 
AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Exhibition 
OLYMPIA 


Manufacturers from 10 countries will be 
showing the latest developments in heating, 
ventilating, and air conditioning, including 
process heating — cooling — industrial air 
handling and treatment — dust and fume 
collection — mechanical draught — all allied 
and ancillary equipment and services. 


VAC 
OLYMPIA - LONDON 
26 SEPT—6 OCT 1961 


Times: 10 a.m.-6 p.m. daily except Sunday. 


Late evenings: Open until 9 p.m. on Thurs. 28th Sept. 
and Wed, 4th Oct. Close at 4 p.m. on final day. 


Admission: 3/6d. or by ticket obtainable from exhib- 
itors. Overseas visitors free. 


al 0:0 EXHIBITION 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITIONS LIMITED 
9 ARGYLL STREET, LONDON, W.1 


DRAUGHTSME 


+ SUBANION]Z IWLIdSOH 8 IVdIDINOW + SYSANIDONA AID - SYANODISAC - SLNVHOYAW SYAITIING - SLDALIHDUV 


ZSYOARZAUNS 
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For instance: so vigorous and impressive is 
Australia’s mounting economic development 
that more than 500 U.K. manufacturers are 
now represented in Australia. Many U.K. 
Insurance, Shipping and Commercial interests 
are well established there. British capital knows 
it is welcome, secure and well rewarded in 
this progressive land. The Bank’s Booklet — 
“A £5,000 Million Market” gives all the facts 
and is available on application. 


The English, Scottish & 
Australian Bank Limited 


Head Office: 
55 Gracechurch Street, London, E.C.3 


Chief Office in Australia : 
287 Collins Street, Melbourne 
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Overseas Trade Section 





Trade and Financial Arrangements 
United Kingdom and Benelux 


FOLLOWING discussions which took place in London at the end of 
1960 and the beginning of 1961 between representatives of the United 
Kingdom and the Benelux countries about trade arrangements in 
1961, it has been agreed between both sides that the Agreed Minute, 
dated December 10, 1959, will continue to be recognized for trade in 
1961, as in 1960, subject to amendments and additions set out in an 
Amending Document. 


The Amending Document was signed in London on August 17, 1961, 
and contained, inter alia, a clause covering the Benelux Governments’ 
obligations to the European Economic Community and the United 
Kingdom Government’s obligations to the European Free Trade 
Association. 

Details of the few remaining bilateral quotas for 1961 were published 
in the Board of Trade Journal on January 27, 1961 (page 216). 


Norway and Israel 


A NEW Trade and Payments Agreement between Norway and 
Israel was signed in Oslo on June 15, 1961. 


Under the Areement Israel and Norway have granted each other 
on a reciprocal basis all import facilities for liberalized products, 
and all rights to use global quotas, granted to any other nation. All 
payments between the two countries are to be settled in convertible 
currency. 


The Agreement, which came into effect on July 1, 1961, will 
remain in force for one year and will continue in force for further 
periods of one year unless notice to the contrary is given by either 
party three months prior to the expiration of the Agreement. 


Federal Republic of Germany and 
Morocco 


A TRADE AGREEMENT was signed recently in Bonn between repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Republic of Germany and Morocco, 
covering the period January 1 to December 31, 1961. 


The total value of goods to be exchanged is DM.50 million (about 
£4.5 million, of which German exports account for about £2.5 million.) 
They include rolling mill products, motor vehicles, electrical engine- 
ering and metal products; also hops and beer. Moroccan deliveries 
include fresh and frozen meat, live pigs, horticultural and vegetable 
products (fresh and tinned) olive oil and animal feeding stuffs. 


Details of quota lists (in French) can be seen on application to 
Export Services Branch (Tariff Section), Room 805, Lacon House, 


a Road, Holborn, London, W.C.1, quoting reference C.R.E. 
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Information for United Kingdom Exporters 


BRIEF DETAILS are given below of overseas inquiries for United 
Kingdom products, contracts open for tender, reports on commercial 
conditions abroad, export trade openings, etc., issued recently by 
the Export Services Branch, Board of Trade, to subscribers to the 
Export Service Bulletin. 

The Bulletin, published three times a week, with a weekly Supple- 
ment, is available to United Kingdom manufacturers and exporters 


at a subscription of £10 10s. a year. A subscription form 
can be obtained from the Export Services Board of Trade, 
Room 614, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. (Tele- 
phone: Chancery 4411, Ext. 778.) Copies of particular Bulletins 
containing further details of the items referred to below can be 
obtained from the same address on prepayment of the sum of 2s. 
per copy. 


Calls for Tender 


Inquiries connected with the calls for tender mentioned below should be addressed to the Export Services Branch, Board of 
Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. Reference numbers should always be quoted. 
Tender documents are available for loan in those cases marked with an asterisk*. 


General (Inquiries by telephone: Chancery 4411, Ext. 738 
and 771). 


Argentina 


Household Refuse Reclamation Plant and Collecting Vehicles for The 
Municipality of General Pueyrredon; closing date September 29, 1961. 
E.S.B. 26444/61. 

Drainage Improvement Project for Ministry of Public Works, Provin- 
oF — of Santa Fé; closing date September 14, 1961. E.S.B. 


Empresa Ferrocarriles del Estado Argentino: 
Bogies for Railway Coaches; closing date September 27, 1961. Tender 
documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 25545/61.* 


Wheel Rim Alignment Machines; Hydraulic Presses; closing date 
postponed to September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 20500/61.* 


Australia 
Electrical Equipment for Hydro-Electric Commission; closing date 
September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26192/61.* 
Conveyor Plant for State Electricity Commission of Victoria; closing 
date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26131/61. 
Civil Engineering for Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electricity Authority; 
closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 16511/61. 


Commonwealth Stores Supply and Tender Board: 
Paper; closing date postponed to September 12, 1961. Specifications 
amended. E.S.B. 25504/61.* 
Paper; closing date September 12. 1961. E.S.B. 26194/61.* 


Postmaster-General’s Department: 


Telex Switching Equipment; closing date postponed to September 26, 
1961. E.S.B. 18589/61. 

Transmitting Thermionic Tubes; closing date October 10, 1961. E.S.B. 
26193/61.* 


Victorian Railways: 
Pantographs; closing date September 6, 1961. E.S.B. 26722/61.* 


Furnace; closing date September 6, 1961. E.S.B. 26721/61.* 
Axle Boxes; closing date September 6, 1961. E.S.B. 26720/61.* 


Belgium 
Meteorological Instruments for Ministry of National Defence; closing 


date September 5, 1961. Tender documents (in French) available. E.S.B. 
26725/61.* 


Burma 


Berets and Caps for Ministry of Defence; closing date September 5. 
1961. E.S.B. 26496/61.* 
Polarized Telegraph Sounders for Posts and Telegraphs Department, 
Rangoon; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26150/61.* 


Union of Burma Purchase Board: 


Abrasives; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26701/61.* 
Gauges; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26702/61.* 
Bolts; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26703/61.* 
Steel Wheel Barrows; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 
26704/61.* 
Galvanized Mesh; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26705/61.* 
Mamooties; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26706/61.* 
Electric Motor; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26198/61.* 
Bulkhead Fittings; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26199/61.* 


Welding Rods; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26200/61.* 
Electrical Fittings ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26401/61.* 


Tyres and Tubes ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26402/61.* 
Chisels ; closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26409/61.* 


Canada 


Transportation System for Concrete for Power Development Division, 
a sma closing date postponed to September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 
22865 /61. 


Ceylon 


Insulators for Ministry of Agriculture, Land, Irrigation and Power; 
closing date October 3, 1961. E.S.B. 26165/61. 


Ministry of Health: 


Foodstuffs ; closing date for tenders at Crown Agents is August 29. 
1961; issuing authority’s closing date is October 24, 1961. E.S.B. 
25512/61.* 

Choloramphenicol Sodium Succinate ; closing date October 17, 1961. 
E.S.B. 25514/61.* 

Streptomycin Sulphate ; 

25515/61.* 


Ceylon Transport Board: 
Lubricating Oils ; closing date September 13, 1961. E.S.B. 25257/61.* 
Paint ; closing date September 13, 1961. E.S.B. 25253/61.* 


Chile 
Electrical Equipment for State Supply Department; closing 
September 6, 1961. 
25877 /61.* 


Road-Making Equipment for Department of Urban Paving; closing 
date September 5, 1961. Tender documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 
26777 /61.* 


Chilean State Railways: 


Metal Rods and Sheets; closing date September 8, 1961. Tender 
documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 26494/61.* 

Metal Products ; closing date September 15, 1961. Tender documents 
(in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 26492/61.* 

Telecommunication Equipment ; closing date October 31, 1961. Tender 
documents (in — available. E.S.B. 26491/61.* 

Steel Rods and ; closing date September 6. Tender 

documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 26493/61.* 


Colombia 


Cement Airstrip (Advance Information) for Empresa Colombiana de 
Aerodromos: closing date not known. E.S.B. 25747/61. 


Costa Rica 


Transformer for Alajuela Electrical Service; closing date October 25, 
1961. Tender documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 26724/61.* 


Egypt 
Oils and Lubricants for Ministry of Comm 
date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 25847/61.* 
Diary Plants for General Organization for Executing the Five Year 
Plan; closing date December 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26775/61.* 


Permanent Way for The Egyptian Railways; closing date 
September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 25846/61. 


closing date October 24, 1961. E.S.B. 


date 
Tender documents (in Spanish) available. E.S.B. 


1961. 





ications, Cairo; closing 
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Formosa 
Central Trust of China: 
Tyres and Tubes ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 26154/61.* 
Pitch ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 26163/61.* 
Abattoir Plant; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 26159/61.* 
Pillow Tank; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 26162/61.* 


France 


Weather Facsimile Broadcast Facilities for Supreme Headquarters 


Allied Powers, Europe, closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 
26133 /61.* 


Greece 
Injection Needles for Institute of Social Insurance; closing date 
September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26180/61.* 
Ministry of Trade: 
Insulating Materials (Tender repeated); closing date now September 
21, 1961. E.S.B. 11805/61. 
Insulators ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 17840/61.* 


Mechanical Loaders; closing date September 9, 1961. 


E.S.B. 
25899 /61.* 


Guatemala 


Port Development Scheme for Directorate General of Ports; closing 
date postponed to September 7, 1961. Tender documents (in Spanish) 
available. E.S.B. 23773/61.* 


Hong Kong 
Stores Department: 


Marine Radar Equipment; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 
25860 /61.* bs 


Radio-Telephone Equipment; closing date October 6, 1961. 


E.S.B. 
25861 /61.* 


India 


Condenser for Hydro-Electric Construction Projects; closing date 
September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 25890/61.* 

Insulators for Punjab State Electricity Board, Patiala; closing date 
September 11, 1961. ESB. 25888/61.* 


Electrical Equipment for Rajasthan State Electricity Board; closing 
date September 19, 1961. E.S.B. 26403/61. 


Grab Dredge for the Government of Jammu and Kashmir; closing 
date September 25, 1961. E.S.B. 25865/61. 


Railway Equipment for Railway Board; closing date October 4, 1961. 
E.S.B. 25889/61.* 


Pumps for Procurement Circle, Nangal Township; closing date October 
iS, 1961. E.S.B. 26407/61. 
Electricity Department, U.P. 


Transformers ; closing date September 21, 1961. E.S.B. 26408/61. 
Cranes; Trailers; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26404/61. 


Lightning Arresters for Gujarat Electricity Board. Tender documents 
now available. E.S.B. 25544/61.* 


Belting for National Coal Development Corporation Ltd.; closing date 
September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 25843/61.* 


Tractors and Trailers for Madras State Electricity Board, Madras 2: 
closing date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 25891/61.* 
Railway Electrification: 


Tender documents for item 2 and item 4 avail- 
4902/61.* 


Tender documents for item 1 available. E.S.B. 


Electrical 
able. E.S.B. 


Electrical 
24995 /61.* 
Department of Supplies and Disposals: 


Battery 
E.S.B. 258 1.* 


Alternator and Sets; closing date September 12, 1961. 
E.S.B. 25893/61.* 


Rotary Converters; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26406/61.* 
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Iran 


Cast Iron for Iranian State Railways, Tehran; closing date September 
14, 1961. B.S.B. 25869/61.* 

Diesel Engine and Generator for General Administration of Grain and 
Bread; closing date September 21, 1961. E.S.B. 25873/61.* 


Chemical and Food Materials Company: 


Tallow; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 25872/61.* 
Tin Plate; closing date October 3, 1961. E.S.B. 25871/61.* 


Iraq 

Auxiliary Equipment for Shoe Factory for the Ministry of Industry: 
closing date September 10, 1961. E.S.B. 26175/61. 

Construction of Baiji-Qaiyarah Road for Ministry of Communica- 
tions; closing date September 16, 1961. E.S.B. 26167/61 

Electric Switches and Fuses for Ministry of Municipalities; closing 
date September 16, 1961. E.S.B. 26173/61. 

Dates Fumigating Plant for Iraq Date Trading Company. Tender 
documents now available. E.S.B. 24925/61.* 

Cigarette Paper for Tobacco Monoply Administration; closing date 
September 20, 1961. E.S.B. 26176/61.* 


Central Foreign Purchasing Board: 
Electric Lamps ; closing date September 10, 1961. E.S.B. 26168/61. 


Cable; Enamels; Cranes; closing date October 1, 1961. E.S.B. 
26172/61. 


Ministry of Oil: 


Tinplate. Tender documents now available. E.S.B. 24376/61.* 

Clothing ; closing date September 30, 1961. E.S.B. 26433/61. 

Brushware; Belting; Tarpaulins; Hoses; closing date October 7, 
1961. E.S.B. 26431/61. 

Ropes; Lifting Tackle; closing date September 16, 1961. 
26170/61. 


E.S.B. 


Kuwait 
Kuwait Oil Company Limited: 


Cement; closing date September 9, 1961. E.S.B. 26142/61.* 
Chemicals ; closing date September 9, 1961. E.S.B. 26143/61.* 


Manritania 
Loading Shovels for Miferma; closing date not known. E.S.B. 26765/61. 


New Zealand 


Textiles for Ministry of Works ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 
25856 /61.* 


General Post Office, Wellington: 


Electric Fans ; closing date September 19, 1961. E.S.B. 26489/61.* 

Electrical Instruments; closing date September 21, 1961. E.S.B. 
26488 /61.* 

Clocks ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 25834/61.* 

Fuses ; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S B. 25857/61.* 

Terminal Blocks ; closing date September 20, 1961. E.S.B. 25858/61.* 


Pakistan 
Sawing Machines for Pakistan Western Railway ; 
September 13, 1961, E.S.B. 26448/61. 


Hospital Equipment for Model Surgical Nursing Home; closing date 
not known. E.S.B. 25883/61. 


Re-alignment of Barge Slipway for Karachi Port Trust; closing date 
September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26733/61. 


G. I. Pipes for W.A.P.D.A.; closing date September 10, 1961. E.S.B. 
26449 /61. 

Electrical Equipment for Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 25884/61. 

Construction of Building for the State Bank of Pakistan ; closing date 


October 21, 1961. E.S.B. 25886/61. 
Department of Supply and Development: 
Micronette Sprayers; closing date September 16, 1961. 
26728/61.* 
Clocks ; closing date tember 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26729/61.* 


Bitumen ; closing date tember 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26772/61.* 
Galvanized Iron Sheets ; closing date September 4, 1961. 
E.S.B. 26774/61.* 


closing date 


E.S.B. 


(Continued on page 413) 
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Pakistan Eastern Railway: 


Steel Plate ; closing date September 19, 1961. E.S.B. 26758/61.* 

Steel Round ; closing date September 20, 1961. E.S.B. 26759/61.* 

Steel Billets and Blooms; closing date September 21, 1961. E.S.B. 
26760 /61.* 

Copper Round Bars: 1961. E.S.B. 
26761/61.* 

Steel Angle; closing date September 23, 1961. E.S.B. 26762/61.* 

Steel Sheets ; closing date September 23, 1961. E.S.B. 26763/61.* 

Commodes; closing date September 18, 1961. E.S.B. 26737/61.* 

Vacuum Chambers ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26738/61.* 

Pipes and Fittings ; Light Soil Cart; closing date September 18, 1961. 
E.S.B. 26739/61.* 

Railway Carriage Body Packings; closing date September 9, 1961. 
E.S.B. 26753/61. 

Axle Boxes; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26754/61. 

Pins H.T.S.; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26755/61. 


closing date September 25, 


Philippines 
Electrical Sub-Station Equipment for National Power Corporation ; 
closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25874/61.* 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
Federal Tender Board: 


Tents ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25587/61.* 

Battery of Sterilizers; closing date September 8, 1961. E-.S.B. 
25591 /61.* 

Drum Sterilizer; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25592/61.* 

Hurricane Lamps ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26713/61.* 

Hand Tools: closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26716/61.* 

Enamel Hollow-ware; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 
26717/61.* 

Stationery ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 26718/61.* 

Bed Sheets ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25589/61.* 

Flags ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26714/61.* 

Egg Beaters ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26715/61.* 

Rulers, Hardwood ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 26719/61.* 

Crockery ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25588/61.* 


South Africa 
South African Railways: 


Carbon Paper; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25559/61.* 

Cutlery ; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25560/61.* 

wae Locomotives; closing date November 3, 1961. E.S.B. 
25562/61. 

Diesel Rail Car Sets; closing date January 26, 1962. E.S.B. 25563/61. 

Ballast Tampers ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26186/61. 

State Tender Board: 

Laboratory Equipment; closing date September 15, 
26497 /61.* 

Laboratory Equipment; closing date September 13, 
25866 /61.* 

Laboratory Equipment; closing date September 13, E.S.B. 
25867 /61.* 

Engraving Machine ; closing date September 6, 1961. E.S.B. 26707/61.* 


Aircraft Refuellers ; closing date postponed to September 5, 1961. 
E.S.B. 24933/61. 


Pyrotechnics ; closing date September 1, 1961. E.S.B. 25526/61.* 

Plastic Terminal Blocks; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 
26147/61.* 

Meters ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26145/61.* 

Clipstalks ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26146/61.* 

Rectifiers ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26144/61.* 


Transvaal Provincial Tender Board: 


Humidifiers ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26495/61.* 
Tractor ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26498/61.* 
Trucks ; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26500/61.* 


City Treasurer's Department, Johannesburg: 


Measuring Instruments; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 
26711/41.* 


Sets ; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 25833/61.* 
Parking Meters; closing date September 11, 1961. E.S.B. 26710/61.* 


South West Africa Tender Board: 


Transposition Spindles; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 
26178/61.* 


Distribution Cables ; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26177/61.* 
Jointing Sleeves ; closing date September 12, 1961. E.S.B. 26179/61.* 
Batteries ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25840/61.* 


1961. E.S.B. 


1961. E.S.B. 


1961. 
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Pole Stays ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25841/61.* 
Insulators ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25842/61.* 


Tender Board, Cape Provincial Administration: 


Modelling Clay; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. ad 
E.S.B. 


Needlework Equipment; closing date September 8, 1961. 
25838/61.* 


School Supplies ; closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25839/61.* 
Vibrating Roller; closing date September 8, 1961. E.S.B. 25851/61.* 


South Vietnam 
Central Purchasing Authority: 


Tyres and Tubes ; closing date September 13, 1961. E.S.B. 26132/61.* 
Brass Bars and Sheets; closing date September 13, 1961. E.S.B. 
26136/61.* 
Corrugated Galvanized lvon Roofing; closing date September 13, 
1961. Tender documents (part French) available. E.S.B. 26137/61.* 


Sudan 


Widening of White Nile Bridge for Ministry of Local Government. 
Apply by September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 25878/61. 


Department of Stores and Equipment: 


Knives and Scissors ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26140/61. 


—— a? Laundry Irons ; closing date September 10, 1961. E.S.B. 
26141/61. 


Tanganyika 


Boots for Central Tender Board. Further information. Tender docu- 
ments now available. E.S.B. 25279/61.* 


Trinidad 
Trinidad and Tobago Electricity Commission: 
Coach Screws; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26415/61.* 
Socket Tongues ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26416/61.* 
Copper Conductors ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26417/61.* 
Bolts ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26418/61.* 
Insulator Pins ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26429/61.* 
Bolts ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26405/61.* 
Nuts and Bolts; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26410/61.* 
Bolts ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26411/61.* 
Bolts ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26412/61.* 
Bolts ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26413/61.* 
Earth Rods; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26414/61.* 
Aluminium Conductors; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 
26424/61.* 
Crosby Clips; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26425/61.* 
Washers; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26426/61.* 
Washers ; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26427/61.* 
Danger Signs; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 26428/61.* 


Steel Cross Arm Braces; closing date October 2, 1961. E.S.B. 
26430/61.* 


Turkey 


Boiler for Sugar Factory for Sugar Factories Corporation of Turkey ; 
closing date October 15, 1961. Tender documents (in German) available 
for loan. E.S.B. 25845/61.* 


(Continued on next page) 
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United Arab Republic 
Crede Of] and Petroleum Products for the General 
Authority ; closing date Ae as 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26196/61. 


Dairy Equipment for the Gene ization (5-year Industrial 
Pian); closing date October 14, 1961. LESS 26 26195/61. 


Rolled Steel Tyres for the Ministry of Comm 


Petroleum 


Carbon unications o 
the Northern Region ; closing date October 31, 1961. E.S.B. 25520/61. 


United States of America 
Turbine Governors for U.S. Army Engineer District, Omaha ; closing 
date September 26, 1961. Tender documents now available. E.S.B. 
24359/61.* 
Bureau of Reclamation: 


Control Panels and Boards ; 
5, 1961. E.S.B. 25855/61.* 

Electrical ; closing 
26164/61.* 


International Co-operation Administration 
Financed by U.S. Government. 


Formosa 


Battery Chargers ; closing date September 
date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 


Procurement 


Central Trust of China: 
and Materials ; closing date September 15, 1961. 
Anchor Chains and 


MT Fittings ; closing date September 18, 1961. E.S.B. 
26157/61. 
Steel Pipe and Bars ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 26767/61. 


Equipment 
E.S.B. 26156/61.* 
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India | 
Electrical Equipment for Government of Mysore; 
September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 26108/61. 
fron and Steel Products for Iron and Steel Controller, Calcutta, 1: 
closing date September 5, 1961. E.S.B. 25923/61.* 


National Small Industries Corporation Limited: 
Rubber Reclamation Plant; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 


26480/61. 
Glass er Conversion Plant ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 
Hinge Manafactering Plant ; closing date September 7, 1961. E.S.B. 
Pipe Fashioning Plant; closing date September 15, 1961. E.S.B. 
26483/61. 


closing date 


Pakistan 


Steel Billets for Department of Supply and Development ; 
date September 4, 1961. E.S.B. 26187/61.* 


West Pakistan Water and Power Development Authority: 


Power Sub-stations ; closing date October 19, 1961. E.S.B. 26485/61. 
ution Lines; closing date September 19, 1961. E.S.B. 


1961. 


closing 


; closing date postponed to September 6, E.S.B. 


Sub-stations 
23428/61. 


South Vietnam 


Telecommunication Equipment for Central Purchasing Authority ; 
closing date September 20, 1961. E.S.B. 26138/61.* 


Export Opportunities, Market Surveys, etc. 


Further details of the items referred to below are contained in recent issues of the Export Service Bulletin, or Supplement, copies of which 
can be obtained from the Export Services Branch, Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1, on prepayment 
of the sum of 2s. per copy. 


Afghanistan 
Inguiry for drawing office equipment; paper. (E.S.B. 741/61.) 


Algeria 
Economic report, January-June 1961. (C.R.E. 6324/59.) 


All Countries 
Successful bidders for overseas contracts. (E.S.B. 26748/61.) 
Argentina 
Economic report, April-June 1961. (C.R.E. 4850/61.) 
Australia 
Inquiry re proposed development of “The Rocks’ area, Sydney — further 
information. (E.S.B. 28680/60.) 
Inquiry for roller skates. (E.S.B. 19317/61.) 
Inquiry for packaging machinery. (E.S.B. 25176/61.) 


Inquiry for metal furniture fittings; upholstery moquettes. (E.S.B. 
25912/61.) 


Temporary duties. (C.R.E. 8330/61.) 
/Luxembourg 
Economic report, June 1961. (C.R.E. 3476/G.) 
Brazil 
Industrial and trade developments. (C.R.E. 1251 (2)/G.) 


Canada 
Inquiry for blazer cloth. e S.B. 25913/61.) 
Inquiry for packaging machinery. (E.S.B. 26033/61.) 
Inquiry for signalling and communications equipment. (E.S.B. 26661/61.) 


Ceylon 

Inquiry for refrigeration plant. (E.S.B. 26225/61.) 

Inquiry for toilet goods; plant for manufacturing plastics dolls; automatic 
machinery for manufacturing safety matches; automatic match f illing 
machine. (E.S.B. a 


Market report on office machinery. (E.S.B. 19328/61.) 


Inquiry for machinery for the manufacture of parquet flooring. (E.S.B. 
25983/61.) 


Economic report, July 1961. (C.R.E. 631/61.) 


Congo Republic 
Economic 


report, 196. (C.R.E. 3476/G.) 


Czechoslovakia : 
Economic report, June 1961. (C.R.E. 4527/61.) 


Inquiry for crown corks; essence and colouring for manufacture of mineral 
waters. (E.S.B. 25399/61.) 


Inquiry for diesel generator set — secondhand. (E.S.B. 25979/61.) 
Germany 

Inquiry for automatic sharpening machines. (E.S.B. 25702/61.) 

Inquiry for rubber rings. (E.S.B. 25081/61.) 

Economic report, July 31-August 13, 1961. (C.R.E. 1479/G.) 


Import Committee Publication No. 3287 —-animal food - Amendment. 
(C.R.E. 518/60.) 


Germany /Hungary 
Trade Agreement. (C.R.E. 1745/G.) 


Germany /Morocco 
Trade Agreement. (C.R.E. 2780/G.) 


Ghana | 
Economic report, January-June 1961. (C.R.E. 2766/G.) 


Guatemala 
Market report on typewriters. (E.S.B. 22724/61.) 
Economic report, January-June 1961. (C.R.E. 2018/G.) 


Hong Kong 
Economic report, April-June 1961. (C.R.E. 613/61.) 


Collaboration — steel] pipes; cast steel foundry; alloy tool steel. (E.S.B. 
23888/61.) 


Israel 
Economic report, July 1961. (C.R.E. 3000/G2.) 


uwait 
Inquiry for machinery for making mattresses. (E.S.B. 25751/61.) 
Economic report, April-June 1961. (C.R.E. 3193/G.) 


Liberia 
Economic report, January-June 1961. (C.R.E. 889/G.) 


Morocco/Portugal 
Trade Agreement. (C.R.E. 6864/57.) 
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Panama 
Economic report, January-June 1961. (C.R.E. 1080/G.) 


Peru 
Economic report, June 1961. (C.R.E. 217/61.) 


Poland /Morocco 
Trade Agreement. (C.R.E. 8670/57.) 


Portugal 
Economic report, July 1961. (C.R.E. 5765/61.) 


ortuguese East Africa 
Market report on domestic electrical appliances. (E.S.B. 23149/61.) 


Singapore 
Inquiry for detergent powder. (E.S.B. 24550/61.) 


South Africa 
Market report on men’s and boys’ made-up outerwear. (E.S.B. 15649/61.) 


South Vietnam 
Economic report, April-June 1961. (C.R.E. 3991/60.) 


Sudan 
Inquiry for railway workshop machinery and equipment; machine tools; 
processing machinery; fruit juice processing machinery; packing 
machinery. (E.S.B. 26276/61.) 
Market report on medium and light aircraft, sailplanes and gliders, heli- 
copters and hovercraft. (E.S.B. 25801/61.) 
Inquiry for boots; blankets. (E.S.B. 26276/61.) 
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Syria 

Inquiry for clothing; office machinery; 
25980/61.) 

Inquiry for diesel motors; alternators; pumping sets. (E.S.B. 25742/61.) 


Thailand 
Economic report, July 1961. (C.R.E. 2653/60.) 


Turkey 
Economic report, June 1961, (C.R.E. 172/61.) 


United Arab Republic (Syrian Region) 
Economic report, April-June 1961. (C.R.E. 4529/61.) 


United States of America 

Inquiry for antique furniture. (E.S.B. 25447/61.) 

Inquiry for steel sheet. (E.S.B. 25764/61.) 

Inquiry for plastics organ keys. (E.S.B. 13799/61.) 

Inquiry for wire cloth sieves. (E.S.B. 25446/61.) 

Inquiry for brass strip and tubing. (E.S.B, 25422/61.) 

Inquiry for precision instruments; scientific equipment. (E.S.B. 25657/61.) 

Inquiry for thermostats. (E.S.B. 25487/61 ) 

Inquiry for pumps and motors. (E.S.B. 25494/€1.) 

Inquiry for stainless steel wire rope. (E.S.B. 25701/61.) 

Inquiry for gas pipes. (E.S.B. 26208/61.) 

Inquiry for metal furniture. (E.S.B. 26089/61.) 

Inquiry for shot blasting or descaling equipment. (E.S.B. 25910/61.) 

Inquiry re hobbies and modelcraft. (E. S.B. 25674/61.) 

Trade shows in Southern California to be visited by an officer of the 
British Consulate-General in Los Angeles. (E.S.B. 25958/61.) 


Yugoslavia 
Inquiry for machinery and plant. (E.S.B. 25786/61.) 


stationery supplies. (E.S.B. 


Agency Opportunities 


Agents in the territories listed below wish to represent United 
Kingdom manufacturers of the goods mentioned below. 

United Kingdom manufacturers of the goods referred to in these 
announcements are invited to apply in writing for further particulars 
Australia 

Hardware; stationery. 


. 26032/61.) 
Plastics pipe fittings. 


B. 25939/61.) 


Household textiles 


Belgium 
Chemicals; pharmaceuticals. 


. 26330/61.) 
. 26297/61.) 


Canada 
Golf balls; shoes; shirts. 
Fans. 
Plant and equipment. 


Denmark 
Plastics caps; articles for beverage industries. 


Finland 
Contact rivets with silver heads; aero fibre. 


France 
Worsted and mohair cloth. 
Worsted cloth. 
Worsted and woollen cloth; imitation furs. 
Furniture; bedding. 
Foodstuffs. 


-B. 25616/61.) 
-B. 23308/61.) 
. 23582/61.) 


. 25454/61.) 
-B. 25320/61.) 


S.B. 26356/61.) 
-B. 25974/61.) 
.B. 25963/61.) 
-B. 25428/61.) 

. 26359/61.) 


y 
Wool and worsted textiles. 
Knitwear; men’s ties and scarves. 


Israel 
Aluminium foil bitumenized; lifts and escalators. 


Italy 

Instruments ~ nautical, clinical and industrial. 

Natural wool; sisal. 

Stainless steel. S. 

Kaolin; fossil flour. .B. 23994/61.) 

Equipment and instruments for traffic control; electronic instruments; 
cinematographic and photographic equipment; optical instruments ; canned 
fish. (E.S.B. 25133/61 ) 
(E.S.B. 25416/61.) 
(E.S.B. 25935/61.) 
(E.S.B. 25441 /61.) 


-B. 25914/61.) 
. 25932/61.) 


- 25918/61.) 


-B. 24463/61.) 
-B. 25164/61.) 
. 25358/61.) 


Automatic vending machines. 
Porcelain; glassware; gift articles. 
Gearing. 


to the Export Services Branch, Board of Trade, Room 645, Lacon 
House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1, quoting appropriate 
reference number and date of issue. 


Metal grill flooring. 
Sports goods. 
Foodstuffs. 


.B. 23693/61.) 
.B. 26244/61.) 
. 25486/61.) 


Lebanon 
Toys. .B. 25719/61.) 
Libya 
Leather; cotton piece-goods; clothing. (E.S.B. 25334/61.) 
Malaya 


Surgical instruments; natural catgut; handtools. (E.S.B. 25740/61.) 


Norway 
Toys. 


. 25640/61.) 
Anchors; anchor chains; cables. 


(E.S.B 
(E.S.B. 25468/61.) 


kistan 
Electrical equipment; hand and electrically operated tools; iron and steel; 
non-ferrous metals; workshop equipment; helicopters. (E.S.B. 26578/61.) 


Peru 
Manilla ropes. 


Rhodesia and N 
High tension switchgear; automation equipment. 


(E.S.B. 25902/61.) 


(E.S.B. 23564/61.) 


Cotton textiles; wool textiles; synthetic cloths. 


Sweden 
Woollen piece-goods. 
Leather for clothing; haberdashery; textile piece-goods.(E.S.B. 25705/61.) 


(E.S.B, 26631 /61.) 


(E.S.B. 25704/61.) 


Switzerland 
Bathing caps; rubber items in beach and sports wear; rubber gloves 
P.V.C. flooring. (E.S.B. 26207/61.) 


United States of America 
sat — steel scaffolding. is - (E.S.B. 25960/61.) 

Processing and packaging equipment; ta man aster : 

tube filling equipment. ” (E.S.B. 7/61.) 
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Registered Trade Mark (rtm) Goods in Overseas Tariff Lists 


THE LISTS OF TARIFF, Customs and import regulation changes in signifies that the words are registered as trade marks in the United 
overseas countries published in this section of the Journal some- Kingdom, but that in the present context they are assumed to refer 


times contain which are registered trade marks in the generally to products of the description stated in brackets. 
United Kingdom. So far as is 


checked before 


Items which fall into this 





ublication from this point of view 


, all ee 
will now be prefixed by the 


category 
letters ‘r t m’. Readers of the Journal should note that this prefix 


While every attempt will be made to ensure that the scrutiny 
is — the lists may contain other words which are registered 
as trade marks in the United Kingdom or in other countries but 


which it has not been possible to identify. 








THE AUSTRALIAN Department of Customs and Excise have announced changes in the By-laws shown below: 


AUSTRALIA 
Revision of Customs By-Laws 


New By-laws 
The undermentioned goods will be admitted under the following tariff items until further notice: 





Goods 


| Classification and Duty under 
| the British Preferential Tariff 


Rate of Duty 





Tariff Item 


Goods 


Classification and Duty under 
the British Preferential Tariff 





Tariff Item 


Rate of Duty 





Drevucs, CHEMICALS AND MEDICINES: 
Drugs and chemicals: 
Aluminium sulphate, analytical reagent quality 
Ammonium: 
Sulphate 
For use otherwise than as a fertilizer or in the 
manufacture of fertilizers under security 
Calcium: 
Citrate: 
Otherwise classifiable under Item 281 (P) (1). 
Carbon tetrachloride, otherwise classifiable under 
Item 278 (C) (2) 
Phosphate preparations, viz. : Of tetra sodium pyro- 


. | 449 (A) CD 


Free 


. | 271 (B) (1) 


449 (A) (1) 
| 449 (A) (1) 


phosphate or sodium tripolyphosphate, for use | 
as additives to pumping brine or as emulsifiers | 


or stabilizers in the preparation or processing 


ham, corned beef, sausage and like smaligoods, 
under security 


ng of | 


| 449 (A) (1) 


NoTE. ~ Pumping brine is brine used for | 


us pumping (corning) meat. 


, ~ e classifiable under Item 280 (P) (2), 


for use otherwise than as a fertilizer or in the | 


manufacture of fertilizers and provided such 


use is approved b; the Minister, under security | 


Vitamins and vitamin 
classifiable under a 
including ascorbic acid and 


~~ otherwise 


otherwise classifiable under Item 281 (P), 


280 (P) (1) (b) 


281 Ht PDD, but not | 


Norte. — This reference is oe to goods 
t is ’ 


449 (A) (1) 


to say, to straight chemicals, in the main. Any | 


compound chemicals claimed as vitamin 


prepara- | 


tions must be referred to the Official Analyst for | 
verification that such are not medicines or medi- | 
cinal preparations classifiable under Item 285(A). | 
Similarly vitamins or vitamin preparations put | 


up in any of the forms mentioned in Item 285 (A) 


are not admissible under Item 449 (A) (1) in 


terms of the foregoing decision. 
Medicinal tablets: 
Hydroflumethiazide . 


ELECTRICAL MACHINES AND APPLIANCES: 
Motors 


. | 285 (B) G) 


3s. 4d. per 1,000 
tablets or 10% 
ad val. whichever 
rate returns the 
lower duty. 


Starting, 24-volt type, of the type ordinarily used 


with motor vehicies 

Reactors, current 

under Item 179 (B) (3 
Regulators: 


Induction voltage, otherwise classifiable under | 


Item 179 (B) (3) 
gr circuit, automatic series (current) oper- 
at 


to 100 amperes, one, two and t 


limiting, otherwise classifiable | 


| 449 (A) () 
| 449 (A) (1) 


| 449 (A) () 


with normal current corre capacity of up | 
ree phase, rated at | 


voltages up to and including 25,000 volts and at | 


maximum rated interrupting se pear not 
exceeding 2,500 amperes per phase 


ie one OF ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE ORIGIN: 


“Dils, ey fluid or solid, 


. | 449 (A) (DD 


crude, refined or purified. | 
tz. ~—Item 230 (A) covers the crude oils | 


nd tes awk Gee eae 


4 .. by clarifying, washing, filtering, yn ee 


, deacidifying or 


deodorizing. | 
, otherwise classifiable under Item 230 (A) 


(8) (a), for denaturation as apgneves by a 
Collector, under security 


Fur, hatters’, not on the skin . 


| 230 (A) (1) (b) (2) Is. 2d. per gallon 


| 449 (A) (1) | Free 








Ons — PETROLEUM: 


Gasoline and other petroleum or shale spirit, having | 
a flash point of less than 73 degrees Fahrenheit | 


when tested 
apparatus. 


in an Abel Pensky closed test 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: 
For use in the manufacture of photographic sensi- 
tized paper coated with photo sensitive silver 
emulsions, under security . 


! 


Of the types known as index system ivory and pulp ' 


boards, having a substance not less than 50 Ib. 
for 480 sheets of size 20 inches by 25 inches: 


as a substance less than 70 Ib. for 480 sheets | 


size 20 inches by 25 inches, not ruled or 
inted in any way, in sheets not less than 


1 inches by 164 inches (or its equivalent) or | 


in rolls not less than 13 inches in width: 
Paper, otherwise classifiable under Item 334 (M) 
(1) (d), for use in the production of books with 


hard covers, as determined by the Minister, of | 


types which, if imported, would be classifiable 
under Item 339, as books, under security 


Nore. — Item 334 (M) (1) covers papers which, 


449 (A) (1) 


334 (M) (1) (b) 


but for their weight, would be called boards in 


terms of Item 334 
Pa 


nition. 


ble under Item 339, as books, under 


a. “@ The paper and paperboards 
covered by Item 334 (M) are of 


types known in the trade as ‘fine’ | 
pers. Generally speaking, this 


ties that the pulp used in their 


manufacture is a bleached chemi- | 
cal pulp amounting to more than | 


70 per cent. of the furnish. 

(b) Goods included in the above 
reference may be identified as 
follows: 

Index 
made of strong stuff, even, 


hard sized, well rolled giving 


a good writing surface: 
One thickness only. 
Ivory boards — hard 
transparent boards 


substance being obtained by 


et two or more webs of | 


per together. 
Pulp ‘beasts - one layer of pulp 


rboards otherwise classifiable under Item | 
34 (M) (2) (d), for use in the production of | 
books with hard covers, as determined by the | 
be casa of types which, if imported, would | 


boards-— pulp boards | 


white | 
made | 
from well beaten stuff, the 


only, made on the Fourdrinier | 


machine, well sized, well 


rolied, in various substances | 


and qualities and in a variety 
of useful tints. In this refer- 
ence ‘pulp boards’, a trade 


tora, should not be confused 
wood pulp | 
boards classifiable under Item | 


(c) Triplex s tee, made on a multi- 
cylinder machine, 


three different | 
la being assembled in the wet | 


yers 
state and rolled, dried and finished 


as a single web, may be classi- 


fiable under Item 334 (M) as a 
system board depending on Snish | 
and furnish. 


334 (M) (2), b) 


—— -—— 


£11 16s. 8d. 


per ton 


£9 per ton 
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Australia (Continued) 





Classification and Duty under 
the British Preferential Tariff 





Goods alae 
Tariff Item 


 R _-Rate of Duty 








~ @) Paste boards, comprising card- 
board formed by pasting fine 
papers to middles of inferior | 
quality, are not covered by Item | 
334 (M). 


| 
| 
| 





Amended By-laws 
The following By-laws have been amended to apply to the goods 
as shown: 


ADVERTISING MATTER: 


Overseas travel literature and printed matter . 338 (C) 


449 (A) (1) 


Free 


BLANKS FOR PIANO OR PLAYER PIANO SOUND BOARDS Free 
Driits: 
Composed wholly of a non-ferrous alloy of chrom- 
ium, tungsten and either or both cobalt or 
molybdenum (interchangeable (inserted) tools) 
(metal-working) A 
Norte. — This decision ‘includes ‘Stellite’ drills 
(other than drills merely tipped with ‘Stellite’). 


O1_s — PETROLEUM: 

Gasoline and other petroleum or shale spirit, having 
a flash point of less than 73 degrees Fahrenheit 
when tested in an Abel Pensky closed test 
apparatus: 

In vessels exceeding one gallon: 
For use as fuel in aircraft on training or relief 
flights, under security 
For use as fuel in aircraft operating solely in 
Australia, under security. 

Having a Saybolt viscosity not less than $0 seconds 
at 100 degrees Fahrenheit and, in addition, a 
specific gravity of 60 degrees Fahrenheit of 1-00 or 
more, Or an aromatic content of 30 per cent. or 
more, or both for use in the compounding of 
synthetic rubber or synthetic resins, under security 

Kerosine: 
oer ~s and other refined petroleum burning 

oils, n.e.i. 

Otherwise classifiable under Item 229 (A) (2) (b), 
for all purposes except for use in aircraft, 
under security , ‘ , 


229 (C) (1) 
229 (C) (1) 


_ 94d. per gallon 
| 94d. per gallon 


449 (A) (1) 


229 (A) (2) (a) i¢d. per gallon 
RESINS, SYNTHETIC: 
Not processed or processed to a lesser extent than the 
state of blocks, films, rods, sheeting, sheets, 
strips, tubes or other preformed shapes not 
included under any other heading in the Tariff 
Otherwise classifiable under Item - (C) 4) (0) 
but not including | 369 (C) (4) (a) 
epoxy resins; 
polypropylene; and 
synthetic resin emulsions of the acrylic ty yj he 
any polymerized or co-polymerized 
suitable for use in the manufacture of paints, 
enamels or varnishes. 





Cancelled By-laws 
The following goods are removed from the provisions of By-law 
entry and will now be classified under the substantive item indicated: 
CARDS, WooL 381 (D) (4) | 178% ad vail. 
HAND TOOLS: | 
Creasers, bookbinders’ 


Dies, artificial flower making 
Diggers, post-hole 


219 (B) 27 é ad val. 
219 (B) 27% * ad vai. 
219 (B) 274% ? ad val. 


FIGuRes: 

Ornamental busts or heads of animals, of china or 
porcelain, as in the manufacture of night 
dress cases, - cushions, powate —_ and the 
like : 309 (D) 274 % ad val. 


NOsES, imitation for furs . Various 
NOZZLES, graphite, for metal ladles used in connection 
with the pouring of molten metal . 208 (A) (2) 274 % ad val. 
Saw MATERIAL not exceeding | in. in width, as used in 
metal cutting machines, viz.: 
Having more than 8 points (7 teeth) per inch with 
hardened teeth and soft —_ ecrtntaass of 7 
per inch 














215 (B) (2) 10%, ad val. 








Demographic Yearbook 


‘Demographic Year Book 1960,’ a United Nations publication, 
features for the first time in this series historical trends of population 
size and characteristics for over 200 countries and territories. H.M. 
Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, §.E.1, and branches. Price 
57s. 
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New Period By-laws 


The following goods will be admitted under By-law provided they 
are entered as set out in the first column: 





Classification and Duty under 
the British Preferential Tariff 


‘Tariff tem =| Rate of Duty 


a a a 











MANURES: 
Synthetic chemical compounds and mixtures con- 
taining nitrogen, otherwise classifiable under Item 
403 (E) (1) (b), in such quantities and imported by 
such persons, approved by the Minister, provided | 
entered for homie poner get: on or before 
May 31, 1962 3 ‘ . | 403 (BE) 1) &@) 
Russer — Polybutadiene-styrene synthetic rubber: 
The admission of this product under Item 330 (A) (1) | 
or 339 (1) will not be — arias nd Decem- | 
ber 31, 1961 ; . | 30(AD OD) 


Free 
| 330 (B) (1) id. per Ib. 





Decisions on Tariff Classifications 


THE AUSTRALIAN Department of Customs and Excise have an- 
nounced the following decisions on the application of the Australian 
Tariff: 





Classification and Duty under 
# the British Preferential Tariff 


Rate | of Duty * 


Goods 


} Tariff Item 
CARPETING, not being wholly of cotton: 
Carpeting and druggeting, wholly of jute. 

Nore. — The inclusion of cotton warp threads 
in the selvedge of the materials for strengthening | 
purpose does not debar classification under this 
item. ! 





i 
i 


118 (D) Free 


CLOCKS AND WATCHES and parts therefor: 
Clocks: | 
Other (i.e. when merely indicating the time of day 
without provision for recording the time at 
at which some action or operation is effected): | 
Spring operated, the spring od at wound by the | 
operation of a solenoid at 2- to jammute | 


intervals | 348 (C) (3) (b) Partly or wholly 
wood: 


Watches: | 
Wrist-watches napeees with ik attached — on 
the whole On the case 4s. 
each or 25% ad 
val. whichever 
rate returns the 
higher duty, and 
on the remainder 
278% ad val 


318 (A) Q) 


DruGs, CHEMICALS AND MEDICINES: 

Dehydrating agents consisting = of an- 
hydrous calcium sulphate in granu form, im- | 
ported in 1 Ib. packages, for —? moisture | ; 
from gases 7a refrigerators. ‘ | 281 (L) (2) (b) 


ercury: 
Other: 
In packages of 5 Ib. or under . 
Phenyl mercuric preponate imported in packs of 
2ib.orless . 


10% ad val. 


7 281 (L) (2) () 
| 281 (L) (2) (b) 


10% ad val. 
10% ad val. 


FRINGES: ! 
Textile . | 124 (CB) mL EA , ad val. 
| Primage duty 

5% ad val. 

or 
| 124 (FP) Free 

O1Ls — PETROLEU 
Gasoline and atone petroleum or shale spiring, having 

a flash point of less than 73 degrees Fahrenheit 
when tested in an Abel Pensky closed test | 
apparatus: 
In collapsible tubes or in small tins less mand }- saa 
capacity, suitable as lighter fuel  . 229 (J) (1) Is. per dozen 
Primage duty 
5% ad val 


PAPER AND PAPERBOARD: 
Gummed: 
In rolls irrespective of width: 

In the form of tape, having a firm’s name, | 
business, and address printed every few inches, 
intended to be cut into small lengths, as | 
defined by the “aoe for ee saan. ends oi 
parcels (as labels) | 338 (A) C1) Sd. per tb. of 

. | 224% ad vai. 
whichever rate 

| feturns the bigher 

duty. 

i 





Note: Specific rates quoted in Australian currency: £AA2S = € Sterling 109 


(Continued on next page) 
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Australia (Continued) 


Reference on Temporary Duties 


DETAILS were given in the Board of Trade Journal on October 7, 1960 
(page 839), of the Australian legislation permitting the imposition of 
temporary duties. 
References have now been made to the Deputy Chairman of the 
Tariff Board in respect of: 
(1) Paper classifiable under Tariff Items 334(F)(2)(c) and 334(J)(3). 
(2) Ballpoint pens and pencils having a value for duty of (A) 9d. or 
less each, and parts (including refills) for ballpoint pens and 
pencils. (Tariff Item 346 (C)). (Notice was given of this reference 
in the Board of Trade Journal on August 11, 1961 (page 328).) 
Details of the Tariff Items under which the above mentioned goods 
are dutiable are given below: 


Specific rates are quoted in Australian currency: £A.125 = £ Sterling 100. 





Most- 
Favoured- 
Nation 


Tariff 
iter 


a 


British 





334 





164 ins. (or its equivalent) or 
in fr not less than 13 ins. in 
width: E 

(a) As Bs on, by Depa 





Free 
£11 16s. 8d. 


; absorbent paper for 

i ns paper, 

Depart- 

per ton 

be pet 

of which is not less than 

the price per ton as defined by | 
Departmental By4taws per ton Free £4 

(3) Other. : ; per ton £7 | £16 6s. 8d. 

(C) Fountain pens; pencils, n.ec.i; and pens, 

n.e.i., without holders or not including 
holders . ‘ ‘ ; ad val. Free 124% 

Pirimage dut 
' adval.| 10% 10% 


Free 














| 





* These items are for information only — they do not form part of the reference. 


In the short time available for investigation United Kingdom 
interests wishing to make their views known to the Deputy Chairman 
will no doubt get in touch with their Australian agents or with the 
London Office of the Australian Association of British Manufacturers, 
42 Leicester Square, London, W.C.2. (Telephone: Whitehall 5072). 





The economic effects on the 
Commonwealth of Britain’s joining 
the Common Market are thoroughly 
analysed in “The Commonwealth and 
Europe’: essential reading for all 
concerned with Commonwealth 
trade and development. 


Into 
Europe 


The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
5 Bury Street 


London S.W.1 
WHtehall 0353 Ext. 13! 


The Commonwealth 
and Europe (42’- inc. postage) 
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Any inquiries about this notice should be addressed to the Board 
of Trade, Commercial Relations and Exports Department, Horse 
Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1. (Telephone: Trafalgar 8855, Ext. 


coop 2840), quoting reference Nos. (1) C.R.E. 8330/61, (2) C.R.E. 
/61. 


Tariff Board Inquiry 


A NoTIcE in the Board of Trade Journal on August 11, 1961 (page 
328), in respect of temporary duties, mentioned that a reference had 
been made to the Tariff Board in respect of certain copper and brass 
sheet and strip. The scope of this reference is, in fact, the same as 
that of the reference to the Deputy Chairman of the Tariff Board. 

The current duties on these goods are as shown under Items 137 
(B) (1) and (B) (2) in the notice giving details of the temporary duties 
wer — goods published in the Board of Trade Journal on August 18, 


United Kingdom Trade Associations or firms intending to submit 
evidence to the Tariff Board should, as soon as possible, advise the 
Commercial Relations and Exports Department, Board of Trade, 
9358/6 Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1, quoting reference No. C.R.E. 

* 


Imposition of Temporary Duties 


A NOTICE was published in the Board of Trade Journal on July 21, 
1961 (page 166) to the effect that references had been made to the 
Deputy Chairman of the Tariff Board in respect of man-made fibre 
piece-goods and pile carpets. A similar notice was published on July 28, 
1961 (page 240) in respect of non-folding knives. 

These inquiries have now been completed and as a result of the Deputy 
Chairman’s recommendations, temporary additional duties have 
been imposed on the goods covered by these references, as follows: 

(1) 25 per cent. ad valorem on man-made fibre piece-goods. 
(2) 10 per cent. ad valorem on non-folding knives. 
(3) No additional duty on pile carpets. 
The new duties do not apply to the goods under (1) above which 


were in direct transit on July 11, 1961, or to the goods under (2) which 
were in direct transit on July 14, 1961. 


Full details will be published in the Board of Trade Journal as soon as 
possible. 





Anglo-Yugoslav Trade Council 
Meeting 


THE BRITISH sections of the Anglo-Yugoslav Trade Council met 
for the first time under the Chairmanship of Lord Ebbisham. 

The Anglo-Yugoslavy Trade Council has been formed with the 
objective of increasing trade between Britain and Yugoslavia. 

The Council discussed a number of points affecting Anglo-Yugoslav 
trade. When Lord Ebbisham visits Yugoslavia in September he will 
raise these points with the Yugoslav element of the Council. 

The Yugoslav Federal Chamber for Foreign Trade will send a 
mission to the United Kingdom in October. 


New U.K.T.C. at Nairobi 


MR. J. Q. O'BRIEN previously a United Kingdom Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Regina, Canada, will be taking up duty, on 
promotion, as United Kingdom Trade Commissioner at Nairobi at 
the end of September. He replaces Mr. J. S. Norman who has returned 
to the United Kingdom on completion of his tour of duty. 


Trade between the U.K. and the Federation 
of Malaya 


READERS may be interested to know that an article on “Trade with 
Britain’, written by H. W. Woodruff, United Kingdom Trade Com- 
missioner in Charge at Kuala Lumpur, will be published in the 
Financial Times Supplement on the Federation of Malaya on August 31. 
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NEW ZEALAND 


Tariff Classifications 
THE NEW ZEALAND Customs Department have announced the following decisions in interpretation of the Customs Tariff: 





Tariff :  "Farift ) 
Item No. Decision | Item No. Decision B.P. 


i 





43 Chutneys, pickles, sauces, soups, ed payer without the addition of sugar (sucrose) | 448 (3) Paper yarn on declaration by a manufacturer for | 
and which are specially labe indicate that they are for use by diabetics. | use by him only in making insulated telephone | 
269 (1) (a) Formica industrial laminated paper, impregnated with synthetic resin, plain | cable, e.g., textilose 
coloured, and not backed or faced in colours differing from the base 448 (3) Paper of approved qualities, on declaration by a 
material. (Tariff notice 121 refers. This decision will be reviewed on December 31, | manuf: fi by him only in making | 
1961.) (R.T.M.). istances, Squcuntent, Someone, or | 
351 (10) Cabinets, sewing machine, which, by their construction or metal fittings, are | i bles P ef 
identifiable as parts of sewing machines. (See also Tariff item 407 (1)). | 
Engines: Kraft, manila, and tissue, in — prepa 
352 (b) Engines and identifiable parts thereof (not including piston rings or parts | 2 in. in width ; 
enumerated in the Tariff) for the manufacture or assembly of machines | Emulsifiers, etc.: 
admissible under Tariff item 352 (b) on declaration that they will be used only | Cess-Kleen 
on such machines. Syn - K 
352 (b) Hose, steam, flexible metal, with steam-tight fittings permanently attached. Pa 
394 (6) Oil claimed to be admissible under Tariff item 394 (6) may be so admitted provided | oO : ‘pitch dispersant . . , ‘ ed 
that: nopeoss and cutlery: 
(i) It has a closed flash point not exceeding 250°F. by the Pensky-Martin test. | Blanks, knife blade, stainless steel, unworked, on | 
(ii) It does not comply with the definition of a motor spirit (see decision | declaration by a manufacturer for use by him only | 
a ae item 394 (7)). in making knives in which the handles are produced : 
(iii) 1t does not fall within the category of oils admissible under Tariff items | in New land from local woods or by plastic | 
394 (5), (8), (9), (12) or (13). moulding 
Cabinets Reagents for the concentration of minerals by the 
Sewing machines, other than those classed under Tariff item 351 (10). | bn a process . 





Pomtén 3; 4; 45; ved the repeats: of pe 
B.P. General | . sane foams 
; —_- | u 
: % Dessicants for pons ey inrubber . 
Embroidery sets so packed in containers of a non- | Tall oil fatty acid . 
permanent nature as to indicate that they are intended 
for use by children. (Effective from November 24, 
1960. ee Tariff item 239 (1)) fi ; 25 
trun > >. e 
a Most-Favoured-Nation Tariff for Israel in Cook Is. 


Metal, for ae geiamaag and key cases ‘ ‘ r 10 . G es Ord ‘tled 
Bags, trunks, HE NEW ZEALAND Government made an er entitle 
las bossed, ul d 
Panels, plastic, Sauna on J od rome ~y Lene | | The Trade Arrangement (Israel) Order, 1959, Amendment No. 1, 
ee eo me eee | _ which came into force on August 4, 1961. The affect of this Order is 
i | 
| 




















that the most-favoured nation Tariff will apply to goods being the 
produce or manufacture of Israei that are imported into the Cook 
Islands. 


Snaps for the manufacture of Christmas crackers 
Electrical, etc.: 
Cables, insulated : 


ESTABLISHING AN 
INDUSTRY IN AUSTRALIA? 


Australia and New Zealand Bank have produced this 
70-page book to assist manufacturers who may be considering 
the possibilities of extending their operations to Australia. 
Among the subjects given detailed examination are: market 
potentials, tariff protection, power supplies, taxation, 
company formation and local regulations. 











AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 
BANK LIMITED 


71, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. TELEPHONE: AVENUE I281 
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URUGUAY 


Amendments to Import Lists 


Hm. EMBASSY at Montevideo report that Uruguayan Bank of amendments to the Uruguayan Import Lists, which were published 
























































the Republic Circular No. 66/53 of June 27 makes the following in the Board of Trade Journal on December 16, 23 and 30, 1960: 
Additions 
i 7 | 
Sub- | List Commodity | Surcharge | C th oe Sub- List Commodity | Surcharge |< C.i.f. Price 
Group | o. mr Group | No. | (Average) 
| | Per cent. Per cent. | 
30.032 2 | Herrings 228 75 42.0048 2 Permanent type a Metal er water | 
30.106 2 | Cashew oor for Mfor farther processing . | 40 t finishings ‘ aoa 
31.016 | ma Hand-operat rabbits — 42.067 | 12 Cellulose acetate in sheets 75 
32.034 $ 61h ated “, cable and ’ chain a4 42.160 | 12 Potassium, sodium and ammonium alum | 40 
— 42.322 12 Imitation a boards stamped o preaaat —- 
32.070 = euihees steel pipes —_ 42.376 | 12 ial rubber or pseudo — ‘ — 
32.115 | 5 | Angular iron Shastable scaffolding equip- 42.379 | 12 Synthetic rubber extended in o | — 
| gent and spares for same 75 42.382 | 12 ‘rtm’ Coftophane § (cellulose deel treated | 
32.146 | Ss | Aluminium coated iron sheets . =f — | with lamina ted plastics w with plastic ) 
32.229 | 5 | Poly(vinyl chloride) coatings oq 75 | US. $1.50 sensitive to heat in bobbins — 
' | per kilo 42.385 | 12 | ‘rtm’ vat poe (cellulose wrapping) . —- 
32.250 s Fusible valves to open eaterees: 60 and 120 , | | 
| Bn aac ye centigrade 40 42.406 | 12 | Sticking cement based on nitrocellulose | 40 
32.284; 3 4 fo ome | 42.407 | 12 Sticking cement in containers less than 250 | | 
34.028 | 8 | Aluminium at lubricating greases . ye: eg qremmes Goop ee 
35.026 | 14 Gelatin capsules for bottle er an ee, 42.458 | 12 Poly(ving chloride) in bobbins for the | 
35.041 | 14 | Inj quality, in | | ma acture of gramophone records with a | 
portable | Swwcalline or qraaules powder . | — mufact width of 475 mm., — weight | 
35.050 | 14 Chemical elements and radio-active isotopes | _ 56 grammes per square me | 75 
and their — 42.466 12 ‘Nolar’ type poly(vinyl Miloride) in " sheets 
35.085 i4 Dehydrated reactive culture media for | | up to 0-5 mm. thickness, unsupported, 
analytical purposes in microbiological - suitable for a printing industry 40 U.S. $1.50 
chemical laboratories. —_ per kilo 
35086 | 14. | Reactive paper used in chemical analysis — 42.565 12 | Polyester resins in discs for the manufacture 
35.107 | 14 Fresh or frozen semen | of buttons 
36.014 | 7 | Wire with polyethylene insulation for tele- | 42.577 12 | Animal or vegetable waxes, fats or parafiin | 
phone installations : ~ | — wax emulsions or solutions with or without | 
36.208 | 7 | Reetifying units over 100 ‘amperes constant | | metallic elements ; ef 75 
| _ current — 42.578 12 Anodized aluminium ‘flakes in colours and in | 
37.005 | 9 | Paste abrasives based on silicon carbide or | | | varied forms ‘ ° j . o] 40 
| other ¢ of similar hardness suitable | 42.580 | 12 | Eucal essence . : | 40 | 
| ; for grinding valves and components — 42.640 | 12 Pri or stamped vulcanized fibres . -- 
37.077 | 9 | Pire ex refi 75 42.658 | 12 | Calcium “fluoride or fluorspar | — 
37.088 | 9 | Automatic locks for strong rooms 40 42.782 12 | Natural and artificial hydrated ‘alumina f or | 
37.089 | est Combination locks for banking security | 40 | the manufacture of aluminium sulphate 40 | 
37.094 | oa ye eye bands with gutta-percha for 42.787 12 Aluminium , oeneang in ona we va | 
! | crown tops | 40 | | the ink industry . — 
37.121 | ae Stoppers for liquid gas 4 gas demijohns 40 42.877 | 12 | Modified natural resin soap 75 
37.175 | 9 | Soldering and a fluxes not | 42.893 12 | Aluminium sheets up to ot mm. thickness 
| | covered elsew pane | with thermo-plastic sealing adhesive , 40 
37.181 | 9 | Clamps . | 75 42937 | 12. | Plastic material based on — resin 
7.12 | FF | Galvanized iron or stainless steel rope | sheets : | 75 | 
| eyelets oa 43.167 | 12 | Kraft N paper in bobbins ce ge 
37.197 | 9 | Sisal string for mowers - | — 43.175 | 12 Manila paper for abrasive backing 4 — 
37.209 | eee wanes material sheets ‘anew with gutta-percha for | 43.337 | 12 Urea or mine-fo rmaldehyde pre- | 
wn tops R ~ | — | tes and their methylated 
37.230 | ae Wicks for paraffin gas ‘and/or naphtha | | derivatives for anticrease sizing 75 
! | ee : oe ge ee AE i aed 43.400 | 12 | Urea formaldehyde resins water soluble in any | 
37.239 | 9 | Spec material for maritime signalling: | proportion suitable for os paper industry . — 
| | beacons, radio beacons, and buoys, — 43.511 12 | ‘Linner’ fabric A <A ee ae 
and spa — parts for — | — | 43.512 i2 | Tracing paper . > | — 
37.244 | 9 iW Me = ag for lamps and hea 40 43.547 12 Bronze or brass rods of 3 to 50-8 mm. 
17.2530; 9 |M for the manufacture < ‘rabbit | | squared, round, hexagonalandoctagonal.| 75 | US. $0.70 
| | -warrens, and floors and doors — | | | per kilo 
37.263 9 | Sections and handrails of of polytvny ‘chiloride) | 75 45.040 | 13 | Precision devices and instruments for 
37.287 9 | Aluminium squeeze ee. | | engineering and mathematics 5 ae ee 
37.334 9 Stretching brace ows Jad cables » | — 45.079 | 13 | Ley counters -— 
37.335 9 | Terminals for steel cables . 4 45.097 | 13 | Birth indicators ee 
37.355 9 | Polyamidetubes . , . , - | 75 US. $2.00 45.164 | 13 | Revolving berber chairs with reclining back | 
| per kilo | and raging de ; . | 75 
37.361 | 9 Pressure regulating valves for quid na | 45.166 13 Stoppers for ot water botties | 40 
_ demijohns | 40 46.061 | 6 Strawberry plants free of virus . + 
39.085 | iS | Parts for the manufacture of dolls . | 40 47.088 | 16 wen for footwear made of f gummed cloth 
39.086 | 15 | Pressure cookers me ee th plastic . it Me 
40.080 | 17 | Drawing, modelling and painting material . | 40 48.010 | 9 | Gesseen, jute, sisal or other vegetable and 
40.032 | 17 | Printed matter 40 | synthetic ca 75 
40 076 7 | Electric card card registering machines, perforated a | 48.040 | 19 Cotton ‘caneva’ for the manufacture of | 95 
} : carpets | 
40.133 7S Di prind numbering metal stamps : _ 48.076 | 19 . ‘Cruny’ and ‘guipure’ lace Me 40 
40.200 | 17 berm t cellulose or plastic oyat with or 48.091 19 | A Semen nner for lining buttons 75 
| «aii . . 75 48.185 | 19 Corduroy, velvet and nd thaals textiles of any | | 
41.013 | ae Lifting tackle a 40 | fibre: 
41.014 | 11 | Electric lifting tackle up to 5,000 kilos load | | | up to 90 grammes per named metre | 
capacity with or without electric oF or man 48-185/1 . x 150 | US.$11 per 
| troiley 75 | | kilo 
41.017 i | Registering machines for weighing machines. oe Over 90 grammes up to 150 grammes per 
41.035 11 | Automatic rotating indicator dials for | square metre 48-185/2 | 130 | U.S. $9 per 
| _ weighing machines (_— | kilo 
41.064 Ba J Rubber pipes, natural or synthetic, for the | | Over 150 grammes to 220 grammes per | 
conveyance of steam, uels, acids, com- | Oreo maa ab49573 ‘ ;: f at» Se | U.S. $7 per 
| air, gases, wines - a | | | kilo 
| imndustrialuses . ~ | Over 220 grammes up to 350 puma per | 
41.065 ii | Cotton carders — | square metre 48-185) i4 ; 4150 | US. $6 per 
41.080 11 | Seem eee saan machin of 2.16 | | kilo 
by 24 “~~ | _ Over 350 roma 2 ogee metre | 
41.142 i! Machinery and mechanical dispositives and | 48-185/5 | 180 | U.S. $5 per 
' — = metallic queaintoce anpeptns | | a | kilo 
| . pi gc emer 49.019 | 4 Alkaline batteries for motor vehicles, parts — 
43.183 | 43-4 Bronze material for lithograph ‘ — and spare parts for same — 
41.313 | 11 | Spares and accessories * roed-making | 49.043 4 Motorized tricycle chassis without cabin for | 
machinery of the types included in Sub-— transport of goods up to 150 cubic cms. | 
Group 41.303 | 7 | ' cylinder capacity, handle bar steerage 40 | 
41.314 | 11 | Spares a accessories for road-making | 
snochinery of the wer ue in | 
t | Group 41.306 
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Sub- 
Group 


List 
No. 


Commodity 


| Surcharge 


C.if. Price 
(Average) 


Commodity 





49.044 


49.082 


49.083 


45.109 
42.488 





Motorized tricycle chassis with cabin for 
cylinder ca _— handle bar steerage 
Body ng he following t types: 
panels, doors, 


frames for converti 


Magnifying 
hyde 





| Per cent. 


transport of goods up to 150 cubic cms. | 


roofs dead icaaher to ops. boot lids, floors, 
Other wer snd parts not eee nor included 


glasses | 
Synthetic elves of powdered urea formalde- | 


75 


150 
75 


40 


| 
| 





Modification to Surcharges: 





Commodity 


| Previous | 


Sur- 
charge 


C.i.f. Price 


j 
(Average) 











Adhesive tape (Sparadrap) 
Marcasites ; ; : 
Synthetic and false stones and 


Polished, finished and rebuilt 
precious stones, including | 
polished diamonds 

Ball point pens, parts and ac- 
cessories : 

Fountain pens, parts and ac- 


cessories 
Mechanical pencils, parts and 
Lead and lead veges ne types 
Albumen. 

Jute yarns 


Alpaca, ae camel and 
mohair, greasy, scoured, — 


and tops 
Rabbit ma hare hairs 
Hairs for industrial use 
Laboratory implements or utensils | 
Enamelied iron bath tubs ‘ 
— plates 
Non transparent flat glass of or 
over 6 mm. thick (opal, 
coloured, somos etc. pi 
Recorders : 
Wall paper 
Paper a with or without 


‘rtm’ Dictaphones (sound record- 





ssa 


] 
aA 


Mimecgraph pat standard 


*‘Kromekote’ 


Bible paper 


rdboard tubes f 
Ca tu or spinning ‘ 
ee eae cardboard tubes . 














& 28sssss 8 SF 8 S 


the manufacture ofcarpets . ‘ 


. | Per cent. 
40 


150 


2 


egsess 8888 8 8 S 


S28 


“J 
La 


Sli i lil 


| U.S. $32 per 
| U.S. $1,300 
per ton 
US. $650 
per ton 





Modification to Description of Commodity: 





Sub- 
Group 


Old 
No. 


Commodity 


if. Price 


| Surcharge ¢ 77 petone 














35.018 
35.018 


35.078 
35.078 
35.081 
35.081 
36.030 


36.030 





93.001 





Antibiotics, except penicillin 
Si ead: 


Antibiotics, as pharmaceutical specialities or 
as poorees in fee for ~~ prea " 
same 


Insulin 
Should now read: 
Insulin as pharmaceutical specialities or as 
— in bulk for the eae of 
scartiess cauwend Guststinsle) 
, Should now read: 





—_— 


' Per cent. | 


| 

U.S. $3.50 

| per kilo 

vs, $3.50 
kilo 











Automatic controls of bimetallic strips or slow 
acting switches ‘ 
Ss now read: 

Automatic controls of bimetall: ic strips . 

Automatic controls of quick acting switches . 
Should now read: 

Stem automatic controls 

Rupturing oe weighing less than 250 


read: 
Signal lights, parts and pane pom for same 
Rectifying units 
now read: 
os units up to 100 amperes constant 


Spucial Salen for the meat packing industry : 
Should now read: 
Knives for the meat packing tery 
€ exti 
now r 
Portable fire extinguishers, —_ and Bow: 
am paste for same ; 


Should now read: 
Tools, parts -~ spare am - same 


that ning to 

—_— No. 213 of raw materials the 

Customs Tariff (string for stan : 

Lamps, non-electric . 

Should now read: 

Lamps, non-electric, 
ay same 

Wicks for mange and heaters 


Should now read: 
‘Mantilla’ wicks for lamps one werepeath 
Industrial s-‘ssors i 
Should now read: 
Books, magazines and printed matter . 
Should oe a. 
Books and 
Materials sie for poe draftsmen, designers and 
painters i 
— now read: 
Pneumatic tyres ‘for trolleys of the following 


parts and spare parts 


Should now read: 
a? ee eS for trolleys of the 


Spares for road-making machinery 
Should now read 
and accessories on earns 
machinery . 


acetate 
Should now read: 
Cellulose acetate in powder, granules or 


in widths of 8 to 130 mm. 
acture of inked iapes for office 


sca 

Crude cotton ta 
for the ma 
machines 


inachines 
Paper for pata gilding and colouring 
noe d plastic sheets - civaring, gating 


(Continued on next page) 
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Sub- 
G inten 


ee ee 


Old 


No. Commodity 


| | Saar | 


lc C.i.f. Price 
(Average) 


Sub- 


Group 


C.i.f. Price 


(Average) 


old | 
No. Commodity 





45.093 | 92.023 By gy prism —— and eageryns 
hould now read: 
Binoculars and prism binoculars . ‘ 
Parts and accessories for ee neccal prism 
binoculars and magnifying glasses 
Should now read: 
Parts and accessories for semen 
prism binoculars. 


45.093 


45.159 | 92.096 


45.159 and 











Per cent. 
150 
150 
150 


150 








Elimination of Surcharges: 





Sub- | Old 
———d No, | 


Commodity 


i 
/ 
i 
: 


| Surcharge | 


C.i.f. Price 
(Average) 





Scissors for household use . 
Printing stencils 
Manual! sprayers and powder sprinklers, 
Anti crease sizes 
oofing agen 


Textile wa 
” (cellulose wrapping) paper . 


| 94.031 
060 


‘rtm’ Re 
‘rtm’ “C wrapping) paper in 














| width weighing over 55 ae per $4. 
metre 
. | Metallized paper for gliding 

91.320 


91.333 


in water 
' Sodium sulphide 


| Per cent. 
| ‘in 


bobbins = adhesive tape, 45 cms. maximum | 


_ Synthetic urea formaldehyde resins soluble 





Introduction of Estimated C.1.F. Price: 





Sub- | 
Group | 


Old | 
No. | Commodity 


C.i.f. Price 
(Average) 





33.018 97.002 Parts end accessories for radio and television 


equipment and apparatus 


33.021 97.052 
125 to 230 mm. diameter, 3 to 


capacity and 2 per cent. yield at 400 cycles . 


%.018 87.002 Electrical houschold machines and anes 


and parts and spare parts for same 


87.084 | Condensers 


88.143 | Tools of the ne wee 


88. 144 | Cylindric drill pats ” steel for iron and Seton 


works 


88.065 


! , Wooden meters (rulers) 
88.052 


| Emery paper and cloth 


| Card clothing, flexible type : , ‘ 
_ Asynchronous single-phase motors, enclosed 
| type, of 2 and 4 poles up to $ h.p. inclusive . 
| onous three- motors, ventilated 
of 2, 4, Gant h oatecente Sha. inclusive 
motors, 


three-phase 
cope, of 2. 4 and 6 poles up to hp. inclusive 
of 8 poles up to 1. 5 h.p. inclusive ; 


Round loud-speakers of low wigs omg ? | 


| 


| Rotating 


/- oudspeakers of 100 to 
230 mm. diameter 
U.S. $3.30 per gross 
kilo. 


Loudspeakers of 100 to 
mm. diameter 
US. $3.30 per gross 


spits and 
spares U.S. $3.30 per 
gross kilo. 


| Fans and spares US. 


| Electric 


per gross kilo. 

stoves and 
spares U.S. $3.70 per 
gross kilo. 


| Hair dryers and spares 


| Air 


U.S. $5.50 per gross 
kilo. 

extractors and 
spares U.S. $5.60 per 


gross kilo. 
ie $3.50 per gross 


ilo. 
| Shovels 


and digging 
spades U.S. $21.00 
per dozen. 


| Of 0-4 mm. up to 2 mm. 


(4h inj, in.) US. 
$30.00 per kilo. 


) Of 2:1 mm. up to 6 mm. 


(% in-jj in.) US. 


(tin. and over) U.S. 
$2.40 per kilo 


| US. $0.25 each. 
| Emery paper to be used 


in wet grinding U.S. 
$2.30 per kilo. Emery 
paper with aluminium 
oxide, garnet or emery 
U.S. $0.90 per kilo. 


| Aluminium oxide and 


| 
j 
i 


per kilo. 
U.S. $4.00 per kilo. 
U.S. $1.00 per kilo. 
U.S. $1.00 per kilo. 


U.S. $1.00 per kilo. 





41.213 | 


41.276 


42.816 


43.069 | 
41.151 


48.033 


48.078 


49.087 


90.098 | 
90.339 | 


Rveiocaets motors from 1/40 h.p. up to 
1/20 h.p. inclusive . 

Spares for agricultural machinery of the 
following types: 


lus. $1.00 per kilo. 


Steel leaves for springs 
in curved bars of up 
to 130 mm. width and 
20 mm. thickness U.S. 
$346.00 per ton. 


as $2.00 per kilo up to 
U.K. count in- 
pg 

U.S. $2.50 per kilo over 
20 U.K. count and up 
to 32 U.K. count 
inclusive. 

U.S. $3.50 per kilo over 
32 U.K. count and 
up to 64 U.K. count 
inclusive. 

. | U.S. $300.00 per ton. 

. | US. $1.00 per kilo. 

. | US. $1.00 per kilo. 
| Machine made cotton 

carpets U.S. $1.75 per 
kilo. 
Machine made woollen 
carpets U.S. $2.80 per 
| kilo. 

Hand made 
carpets U.S. 
per kilo. 


91.592 Cotton yarns (counts up to 64 U.K. count 


inclusive or 108.000 metric) 








91.272 | Zine oxide 

— | Heliographic paper 
| Heliographic cloth 
| Carpets in general 


woollen 
$6.00 

98.010 | Clasps, fasteners, mace, pu, —. aaens 
and buckles . Buttons made of any 

sort of material for 

underwear of 11:5, 

1277 and 14 mm. 

U.S. $40.50 per kilo 

| (7 gross per kilo). 

, Of 14 mm. U.S. $35.00 
per kilo (14 gross 
per kilo). 

| Buttons made of any 

sort of material for 
tailors 14°5 and 15 
mm. U.S. $30.00 per 
kilo (15 gross per 
kilo). 

| Of 19, 20 and 22 mm. 
U.S. 25.00 per kilo 

| (8 gross per kilo). 

| Of 26:5 and 28:5 mm 
U.S. $21.00 per kilo 
(3 gross per kilo). 

_ Other buttons made of 
any sort of material 
classified as fancy of 
19 mm. U.S. $60.00 
per kilo (4 gross per 
kilo). 

Machine made cotton 
| rugs U.S. $1.75 per 
kilo. 

Machine made woollen 
| rugs U.S. $2.80 per 
| kilo. 
| Hand made woollen 
| rugs U.S. $6. per 
kilo. 





98.019 Door mats and hall-way rugs 


83.021 | Spare parts for motor vehicles and tractors | 

ermanee: in - nnn S list : 

- | Steel leaves for springs 

in curved bars of up 

to 130 mm. width and 

20 mm. thickness U.S. 
$346.00 per ton. 








Modification to Existing C.1.F. Price: 





Sub- 
Group 


Old 


C.i.f. Price 
No. 


Commodity (Average) 





_ 91.223 


| Pressed hardboard fibre (hard board type) 
| Plywood and/or laminated wood 
for agricultural machinery of the | 





84.130 11 per kilo. 
84.056 
90.340 


S. 80.1 
S. 375 per kilo. 


te 
US. $0. 
pares 
following types: 
: ; ast iron en mone pistons 
U.S. $4.00 per kilo. 


| 
| 
i 
| Spare parts for motor vehicles and tractors | 
included in the ranean list: e 


Engine pistons of alu- 
minium and special 
alloys up to an 
exterior diameter of 
180 mm. and 300 mm. 
in length except un- 
finished die cast 
aluminium pistons. 


- “Kromekote’ U.S. $1,000.00 per ton. 
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MEXICO 
Tax Exemptions for New Industries 


THE MEXICAN Diario Oficial of July 29, 1961, published a general 
declaration of tax exemptions under the Law for the Encouragement 
of New and Necessary Industries in favour of the manufacture of 
insulated cable for the distribution of electric energy of 15,000 volts 
or more. 


This industry is declared to be a semi-basic one, but, in order to 
obtain the necessary benefits, interested firms must comply with the 
following requirements: 


(a) Only Mexican lead and copper may be used in the manufacture of 
the cables. 

(b) Mexican citizens permanently resident in Mexico may not hold less 
than 51 per cent. of the capital of the company, and documentary 
proof of this must be produced to the Ministry of Finance. 

(c) Overseas payments for the purchase of or the right to use patents, 
trade marks or commercial names, or for technical assistance, even 
though this may be in the form of presents, participation in pro- 
duction, sales and profits, interests, dividends or any other form, 
whether in cash, shares, credits or by any other method of payment, 
must be limited to a percentage of sales, which will be decided by 
the authorities. 

(d) One foreign technician only may be employed for up to one year 
only, from the date of publication of the specified decree granting 
the tax exemptions. In the case of non-technical personnel, foreigners 
may be employed for a maximum period of two years. 

In both cases, however, permission for these persons to be em- 
ployed is conditional upon each one teaching two Mexicans to 
take over from them when the period expires. 

(ce) Total payments to foreign personnel must not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the total salaries paid to all individuals employed. 

(f) Standards established by the Ministry of Finance must be used. 


Subject to the above conditions, exemptions of up to seven years 
from most import duties, stamp taxes, sales tax and income tax will 
be granted. 


In the same Diario Oficial, another Decree imposing rather similar 
conditions, declared the manufacture of fish meal containing a mini- 
mum of 60 per cent. protein, to be a semi-basic industry and offered 
tax exemptions for the same period of time. 


The Mexican Diario Oficial of August 3, 1961, published a general 
declaration of tax exemptions for the following industries: 


Manufacture of Mechanical, Hydraulic and other Types of Jacks 


This industry is declared to be a secondary one, but in order to 
obtain the necessary benefits, interested firms must comply with the 
following requirements: 


(a) Maintain the capital structure of their company in such a form that 
the Government may see that it cannot affect the net balance of 
payments of the country by the exportation of foreign exchange in 
the form of dividends, presents, technicians’ services, patent rights, 
interests, etc. 

(b) Overseas payments for the purchase of or the right to use patents, 
trade marks or commercial names, or for technical assistance, even 
though this may be in the form of presents, participation in produc- 
tion, sales and profits, interests, dividends or any other form, whether 
in cash, shares, credits or by any other method of payment, must be 
limited to a percentage of sales, which shall be decided by the 
authorities. 

(c) One foreign technician only may be employed for up to one year 
only, from the date of publication of the specific decree granting the 
tax exemptions. In the case of non-technical personnel, foreigners 
may be employed for a maximum period of two years. 

In both cases, however, permission for these persons to be employed 
is conditional upon each one teaching two Mexicans to take over 
from them when the period expires. 

(d) Total payments to foreign personnel must not exceed 10 per cent. 
of the total salaries paid to all individuals employed. 

(ec) Standards established by the Ministry of Finance must be used. 


Subject to the above conditions, exemptions of up to five years will 
be granted. 


Manufacture of Tri-Superphosphate of Calcium 


This industry is declared to be a basic one, and in order to obtain 
the necessary benefits, interested firms must comply with the following 
requirements: 

(a) Mexican citizens permanently resident in Mexico may not hold less 
than 51 per cent. of the capital of the company, and documentary 
proof of this must be produced to the Ministry of Finance. 


(b) Overseas payments for the purchase of or the right to use patents, 
trade marks or commercial names, or for technical assistance, even 
though this may be in the form of presents, participation in production, 
sales and profits, interests, dividends or any other form, whether in 
cash, shares, credits or by any other method of payment, must be 
limited to a percentage of sales, which shall be decided by the 
authorities. 

(c) One foreign technician only may be employed for up to one year only, 
from the date of publication of the specific decree granting the tax 
exemptions. In the case of non-technical personnel, foreigners may be 
employed for a maximum period of two years. 

In both cases, however, permission for these persons to be em- 
ployed is conditional upon each one teaching two Mexicans to take 
over from them when the period expires. 

(d) Total payments to foreign personnel must not exceed 20 per cent. 
of the total salaries paid to all individuals employed. 

(e) Standards established by the Ministry of Finance must be used. 


Subject to these conditions, exemptions of up to 10 years will be 
granted. 


The Mexican Diario Oficial of August 4, 1961, published three 
general declarations of tax exemptions for the manufacture of: 


(i) Ammonium nitrate (this industry is declared to be a basic one and 
exemptions of up to 10 years will be granted). 
(ii) Emery in moulded shapes (this industry is declared to be a semi- 
basic one and exemptions of up to 7 years wil! be granted). 
(iii) Anhydrous ammonia (this industry is declared to be a basic one 
and exemptions of up to 10 years will be granted). 


In order to obtain the necessary benefits, interested firms must 
comply with the following requirements: 


(a) Maintain the capita! structure of their company in such a form 
that the Government may see that it cannot affect the net balance of 
payments of the country by the exportation of foreign exchange in 
the form of dividends, presents, technicians’ services, patent rights, 
interests, etc. 

(b) Only Mexican materials may be used in the manufacture of the goods. 

(c) Mexican citizens permanently resident in Mexico may not hold less 
than 51 per cent. of the capital of the company, and documentary 
proof of this must be produced to the Ministry of Finance. 

(d) Overseas payments for the purchase of or the right to use patents, 
trade marks or commercial names, or for technical assistance, even 
though this may be in the form of presents, participation in produc- 
tion, sales and profits, interests, dividends or any other form, whether 
in cash, shares, credits or by any other method of payment, must be 
limited to a percentage of sales, which shall be decided by the 
authorities. 

(e) One foreign technician only may be employed for up to one year 
only, from the date of publication of the specific decree granting the 
tax exemptions. In the case of non-technical personnel, foreigners 
may be employed for a maximum period of two years. 

In both cases, however, permission for these persons to be em- 
ployed is conditional upon each one teaching two Mexicans to take 
over from them when the period expires. 

(f) Total payments to foreign personnel must not exceed between 
10 per cent.-20 per cent. of the total salaries paid to all individuals 
employed. 

(g) Standards established by the Ministry of Finance must be used. 


CUBA 


Monetary Reform 


A NOTICE published in the Board of Trade Journal on August 18, 
1961 (page 380), gave advice of the introduction of monetary reform 
in Cuba. 

H.M. Embassy in Havana reports that, by a further Law published 
in Cuba on August 9, 1961, sums deposited in special accounts against 
receipts will be treated as follows: 

(a) receipts for sums up to 1,000 Pesos will be honoured in full 

and immediately, 

(b) amounts over 1,000 and up to 10,000 Pesos will be placed in 
savings accounts (normally interest-bearing) from which the 
holder may draw 100 Pesos per month. Persons incapable of 
work may draw 300 Pesos a month up to a limits of 19,000 Pesos, 


and 
(c) the balance of amounts over 10,000 Pesos are confiscated and 
will be applied to reduction of the Cuban National Debt. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Cuba (Continued) 


The funds of State Public Undertakings and Revolutionary Or- 
ganizations are not affected by this Law. Private business concerns are 
treated in the same way as private individuals, except that the sum 
made available immediately is 5,000 Pesos. Current and other ordinary 
accounts at banks are not affected. 


VENEZUELA 


Import Control 


BY TWO DECREES, published in the Venezuelan Official Gazette 
of August 3, 1961, and effective from the same date, imports of the 
following items have been made subject to licence: 





Item No. Description 


642-01-03 of paper, card or paper 
642-01-03-2 ; ee eee es the n Sabmscenines sind the tends mack, 
products: 





662-03-02 
662-03-03 
662-03-05 





ECUADOR 
Prior Deposits 


WITH EFFECT from August 18, 1961, the prior deposit required 


for imports of all List II (luxury) goods has been increased from 
50 per cent. to 100 per cent. 


CHILE 


Modifications to Import List 


By DECREES Nos. 12,404 and 12,423 of the Chilean Ministry of 
Finance, which were promulgated in the Official Gazette on August 
3, 1961, new non-returnable import surcharges were fixed for a con- 
siderable number of items on the Import List of May 15, 1959. Most 
of the items affected were previously subject to lodgment of returnable 
deposits of 1,500 per cent. 
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non-specified fabrics 


Cellulose acetate and of 
0-6 mm. a ecetate and polyviey! but sin a maximum of 


Bicarbonate of soda for 
Flexible plastic sheeting 
Toilet 
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of iron or steel-of other dimensions than those 
‘iron or steel of dimensions and quality 
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Item 












































silver or white nickel metal with 52 to 
% copper content, 10 to 35% zinc content sea 
$ to 35% nickel . 

rolled or cast metals and their alloys 
Other metal wires 
Other metallic materials for sundry uses | 
Other tings of iron, steel, brass or other metals or alloys 
Juice extractors, stirrers and crushers, not specified 
Wire netting of black or galvanized wire of less than 
30 apertures per linear inch : ' 


sharpeners : E 
Other utensils of i iron, steel or other metals 
a er one and elements for the construc- 


Saw blades for cutti metals, of carbon ‘or tungsten 
steel, narrower than ? in. 

Electric welders, not 

Hacksaw frames 

Hoes : A 





‘riveters’ and shoemakers’ 


carpenters ; 
vices from 4 to 6 in. jaw wi idth 
Other machines, apparatus, utensils and tools for 
industry and trades 
Other motive machinery, boilers and their spare parts . 
Bulbs, clear, ue, pearl or coloured, with Goliath, 
Edison HU Il’ or Mignon bases, 110 to 250 volts of the 
follo t ordinary, from 15 to 1,500 watts; 
candle, bow ball and tubular from 15 to 40 watts; 
reinforced industrial bulbs of 15 $ to 300 watts and 
daylight of 40 to 100 watts , 
Buttons, pearls, plates and rosettes for electrical use. 
Domestic w machines with capacity up to 7 Kg. 


machinery, apparatus and material : 
railway wagons with bins for the _— of ores 





parts for making tractors . 
ee for motor scooters 





wheel pom. valves ~ 
inner tubes, wheel rims and frame } — 
Assembled tricycles for delivery o geome, equipped 
with pedals or motors 
se ga vehicles for invalids, with or without 


Cites chi and Mine coarse eucte: cnepeiind * 
Other stones 


boards 
a on on paper and cardboard 


aoe pen os and card 
‘Alninion roject 
pam <p » gold ‘and silversmith wares, watches and 
for radio-receiving sets 
machines f 
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UNITED STATES 
Trade Practice Rules 


THE BOARD OF TRADE have received copies of Trade Practice 
Rules for the United States Pleasure Boat Industry, which were 
promulgated on August 4, 1961, and will become effective 30 days 
after that date. 

A copy of these rules may be seen at the Export Services Branch 
(Tariff Section), Board of Trade, Room 807, Lacon House, Theo- 
balds Road, London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Chancery 4411, Ext. 
372-3.) 


CANADA 
‘Made in Canada’ Ruling 


THE FOLLOWING ruling has been made recently for Customs 
purposes: 
Of ‘a class or kind not made in Canada’: 
Beta-dimethylaminoethyl benzohydryl ether 8-chlorotheophyllinate. 
(Ruling effective August 11, 1961). 
The above information is contained in Canadian Department of 


National Revenue Memorandum, Series D51-33-2, dated August 11, 
1961. 


SPAIN 
Global Quotas 


THE REVISED list of global quotas was published in the Board of 
Trade Journal on May 5, 1961 (page 1090). 


The Spanish authorities have now invited applications from Spanish 
importers, merchants and industrialists against the following quotas: 





| Minimum value 
Quot of licences Closing 
No. Goods | for which date for 
applications applications 
invited 











U.S. Dollars 
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How much 


do you know—about 


CANADA? 





19(b) | Articles of glass and porcelain 
19 (d) | Imitation jewellery and stones for its 


24 


manufacture 


machinery and parts thereof 


| Machinery and material for printing, 


| Non-liberalized civil engineering and mining | 


graphic arts, metal printing and other | 


printing industries and parts thereof 


Non-liberalized textile machinery and — 
knitting machines, ancillary equipment 


and parts thereof. 


| Non-libe ralized healds for knitting machines 
| Cylinders of rolling mills and their parts | 


and accessories 


parts thereof 


_ Non-liberalized electrical metering, control 


| Agricultural and industrial tractors and | 


and regulating machinery including | 


instruments for drawing, marking out 
and calculating . 


_ Components and parts for the manufacture | 


of road transport vehicles except buses. 
X-ray apparatus and equipment : ; 
Iron and Steel bars , , 


_ Rolled iron and steel sections . 


: 


| 
| 


32,500 
1,750,000 
875,000 
1,500,000 
50,000 
150,000 
2,500,000 


625,000 


1,500,000 
500,000 
502,000 
617,000 





September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 
September 


September 


September 
September 
September 


September 


Can you say— 


—what is the greatest problem affecting 
the country’s economy today? 

—what specific proposals were included 
in the 1961 budget to assist Canada’s 
recovery ? 


Did you know— 


—that it was in an attempt to improve 
Canada’s competitive position and 

thus broaden its markets that the 
authorities brought the Canadian 
dollar to a discount on the U.S. dollar? 
—that a sharp increase in sales of 
aircraft, aircraft engines and ships 

has been responsible for a rise in 

total U.K. exports to Canada this year? 











Trade Connections in the Netherlands 


‘Buhova Trade Letter 1961’, an annual publication prepared by the 
Commercial Intelligence Office at Amsterdam, contains addresses of 
industrial and commercial firms in the Netherlands interested in 
trade relations abroad. Copies may be obtained free on application 
to tbe Bureau Voor Handelsinlichtingen, Oudebrugsteeg 16, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Editorial communications should be addressed to the 
em Board y 3 Trade Journal ‘SWitrel Board of T'rade, 

orse Guards Avenue, London, S.W. elephone : Trafalgar 
8855, Ext. 2192). Telegrams and cables should be addressed 
*Boneblack, London.’ 





If you trade abroad, you need a clear 
understanding of the economic problems 
in your markets. The latest report 

on Canada, prepared by Barclays Bank, 
will help to provide that understanding; 
in the same way the Bank’s reports on 
other countries can give you similar 
assistance with problems elsewhere. 

For copies of any of these reports, 

in particular those on Bolivia, Brazil, 
Ecuador, Greece, Iraq, the 

Netherlands and the Persian Gulf 
States which have been rewritten this 
month, please apply to: 


INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


564 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3 


or to any branch 
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ITALY 


Customs Modifications and Amendments 


UNpDER the provisions of Italian Ministerial Decree No. 321 of 
April 3, 1961, certain amendments and modifications have been made 
to the Italian duties published under Presidential Decree No. 1586 of 
December 24, 1960 (see Board of Trade Journal of February 17, 1961), 
applied to imports from countries other than member-countries of 
the European Economic Community. 


Following is a list of the tariff headings or sub-headings which are 
wholly or partially affected by the above decree. 





Tariff No. 


19.02 b 


22.10 
25.13.64 
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Ex 29.1 al 
Ex 29.lic 


29.13 b 3 
29.14 a 3 beta V 
29.14 a 3 gamma XI 
29.14 a 13 
29.15a8 

x 29.23 ¢ 2 beta 


29.25 a4 
al 
a 


9 O1 b 6 


39.02 


b 
39.06 

b4 
39.07 
41.03 
41.04 


Cc econut, ‘illipe and palm - kernel oils. 


Description of Goods 


Flavoured or coloured sugars, syrups and molasses. 

Preparations of flour, starch or malt extract, of a kind used as infant 
food or for dietetic culinary purposes containing more than 20°, 
but less than 50°, of cocoa. 

Substitutes for vinegar. 

Other natural abrasives. 

Serpentine and calcareous monumental and building stone. 

lodine chlorides. 

Fiuoroborates and other complex fluorine salts. 

Alums, other than of chromium. 

Calcium phosphate, ammonio-potassic phosphate. 

Arsenites and arsenates other than of mercury. 

Borates and perborates. 

Other salts and ‘en ss of inorganic acids. 

Other aromatic hydrocarbons. 

Carbon tetrachloride. 

Metaldehyde and aldehydes of C* to C™. 

paraisoPropy! ers thylhydroc 14 hyde 
aldehyde. 

Camphor. 

Other salts of acetic acid. 

Other esters of acetic acid. 

Other saturated acyclic monoacids. 

Other acyclic polyacids. 

Salts of paraminobenzoic acid; esters of paraminobenzoic acid and 
their salts. 

Other acyclic amides and their salts. 

Sodium and potassium xanthates. 

Tetraethy! lead. 

Heterocyclic compounds, including nucleic acids ~ other. 

Lactams and sultams. 

Provitamins and vitamins. 

Rutin and its derivatives. 

Vegetable alkaloids, natural or reproduced by synthesis, and their 
salts, ethers, esters and other derivatives. 
of the opium group — other. 

Ephedrine and its salts. 

Proprietary medicines containing streptomycin or its derivatives. 

Anti-asthmatic papers, suppositories, ovules, pencils, etc. 

Wadding, gauze bandages and similar articles, etc. 

Tanning extracts of wattle and quebracho. 

Products of the kind known as optical bleaching agents. 

Other colouring matter. 

Suiphoricinoleates, sulpho-oleates, sulphoresinates, 
thenates and products of similar constitution. 

Surface-active preparations. 

Ethy! metaldehyde in tablet, pastille or stick form. 

Flexible plates sensitized on one side only of glass or other materials. 

Unperforated films in rolls, sensitized on both sides. 

Perforated film. 

Anti-knock preparations, oxidation inhibitors, gum _ inhibitors, 
viscosity improvers, anti-corrosive preparations and similar 
prepared additives for mineral oils other than anti-knock prepara- 
tions based on tetraethyl lead. 

Condensation, polycondensation and polyaddition products, whether 
or not modified or polymerized and whether or not linear - not 
speci 

Polymerization and copolymerization products. 

Aqueous emulsions and dispersions. 

a high polymers, artificial resins and artificial plaster material. 

inoxyn. 

Articles of materials of the kinds described in headings 39.01-39.06. 

Sheep and lamb skin leather. 

Goat and kid skin leather. 
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Description of Goods 
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61.96 b 1 beta Ul 
64.01 c 1 beta II aa 


64.02 c 1 alpha I bb 


64.02 c 2 alpha 


64.03 a 

65.03 b 2 alpha 
67.03 al 

69.11 

70.16 a 1 


70.18 b 
71L1I2b1 


73.12 


73.36 
73.38 


73.40 

74.15 b2 

74.19 d 1 alpha 
74.19 d2 

75.06 f 2 


76.01 a2 
76.05 a 


Various woods. 

Pulp derived by mechanical or chemical means from wood. 

Waste paper and paperboard. 

Paper and paperboard (including cellulose wadding), machine-made, 
in rolls or sheets. 

Printing moulds. 

Building board of wood pulp or of vegetable fibre. 

Other paper and paperboard in rolls or strips. 

Woven fabrics of silk or waste silk other than noil. 

Woven fabrics of man-made fibres (continuous). 

Sheep’s or lambs’ wool or other animal hair, combed. 

Flax or ramie yarn, not put up for retail sale, pure, single. 

Woven fabrics of flax or of ramie, pure. 

Other woven fabrics of cotton. 

Woven fabrics of man-made fibres. 

Narrow fabrics (boldue) consisting of warp without weft assembled by 
means of an adhesive, of ramie. 

Tulle plain of synthetic textile fibres. 

Textile flock and dust, mill neps. 

Printed furnishing fabrics, coated with plastic material and known as 
‘chintz’. 

Bolting cloths of silk. 

Undergarments, knitted or crocheted, not elastic or rubberized of 
synthetic textile fibres, of wool or fine animal hair or of cotton. 

Outer garments and other articles, knitted or crocheted, mixed. 

Men's and boys’ undergarments other than collars, shirt fronts and 
cuffs, health crepe of wool. 

Shawls, scarves, mufflers, mantillas and the like of wool or fine animal 
hair. 

Footwear rubber-soled, other than overshoes or special sports foot- 
wear or of a length measured from toe to inner edge of heel of not 
more than 7 cm. with uppers of artificial plastic material of not 
more than ankle height or without tops. 

Footwear leather-soled, other than special sports footwear or of a 
length measured from toe to inner edge of heel of not more than 
7 cm. with uppers of leather or composition leather of not more 
than ankle height or without tops. 

Footwear, other than special sports footwear, with soles of rubber 
and uppers of any other material than rubber and artificial plastic 
material of not more than ankle height or without tops. 

Footwear with outer soles of wood or cork of a length measured 
from the toe to the inner edge of the heel, of not more than 7 cm. 

Felt hats and other felt headgear, hatter-trimmed women's and 
children’s. 

Artificial flowers, etc., of textile materials. 

Tableware and other articles of a kind commonly used for domestic 
or toilet purposes, of porcelain or china. 

Flat or hollow wall-tiles of any shape, bricks, flooring tiles, roofing 
tiles and the like of cast or moulded glass. 

Corrective spectacle lenses, whether or not coloured unworked or 
simply cut or pressed. 

Real pearls made up in the form of objects intended for immediate 
use on personal adornment. 

Articles of natural precious or semi-precious stones. 

Ferro-chromium and ferro-silico-chromium. 

Hoop and strip, of iron or steel, hot-rolled or cold-rolled; silvered, 
gilt or platinum-coated. 

Bolts and screws of iron or steel, turned or milled weighing less than 
15 grammes each; screws with thread for use in metal of diameter 
of less than | mm. 

Stoves, etc., and similar equipment, of a kind used for domestic 
purposes, not electrically operated, and parts thereof, of iron and 
st 

Articles of a kind commonly used for domestic purposes, builders’ 
sanitary ware for indoor use, of iron and steel. 

Other articles of iron or steel. 

Screws of a diameter of | mm. or less of copper. 

Boiler fire-box plates, forged, whether or not curved, of copper. 

Pieces obtained by shaping or turning bars or rods of copper, weigh- 
_ing less than 25 grammes each. 

obtained by shaping or turning bars of nickel or nickel alloy 
weighing less than 25 grammes each. 

Unwrought aluminium alloyed with other metals. 

Aluminium powders, other than impalpable powders, and flakes. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Italy (Continued) 





Tariff No. 


Description of Goods 


Ex 76.16 b 2 Bolts and screws, turned or milled weighing less than 15 grammes, of 
aluminium. 

Pieces obtained by shaping or turning bars of aluminium or aluminium 
alloy, weighing less than 25 grammes each. 

Milling cutters weighing more than 30 grammes each. 

Knife blades, silvered, gilt or platinum-coated. 

Arce-welding electrodes, composed of wire, rods or tubes of non- 
ferrous metal alloys. 

Steam turbines. 

Cylinder blocks, crank cases, cylinders and cylinder heads for auto- 
mobiles. 

Continuous action mechanical conveyors, other than cable conveyors. 

Boring and sinking machinery. 

Hay tedders. 

Paper or paperboard cutting machines of all kinds, other machinery 
for making pulp, paper or paper pulp. 

Office duplicators operating with material of metal or any other 
material. 

Machine tools for working metal or metallic carbides 

Radiotelegraphic and radiotelephonic transmission apparatus. 

Insulators of porcelain, semi-porcelain stoneware, or common 
pottery. 

Parts and accessories other than of syringes, of medical, dental, 
surgical and veterinary instruments and appliances. 

X-ray tubes and valves. 

Pedometers, opisometers and throttle-controls. 

Parts and accessories of instruments and apparatus falling within 
heading No. 90.27 (Revolution counters, production counters, etc.). 

Bodies and limbs of dolls. 

Toy projection apparatus. 


Ex 76.16 g 2 


Ex 83-15 


84.05 b 
Ex 84.06 f 3 beta 


Ex 84.35 d 1 
84.45 
84.15 a 
85.25 a 
90.17 f 2-4 


90.20 b 





All inquiries concerning this notice should be addressed to Export 
Services Branch (Tariff Section), Board of Trade, Room 724, Lacon 
House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. (Telephone: Chancery 
4411, Extensions 340, 345. 


BELGIUM 


Stamp Tax Rates Increased 


A BELGIAN Royal Decree dated May 3, 1961 (Moniteur Belge 
No. 107 of May 5, 1961), increases the rates of Transmission Tax, 
Luxury Tax, Invoice Tax, Forfaitaire Tax and similar taxes on 
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labour charges and services by 20 per cent. as from May 5, 1961. 
The principal transmission tax rate is therefore increased from 5 
per cent. to 6 per cent. In order to facilitate the calculation of the 
tax, certain rates have been rounded to the unit above or below. 


The rates are increased as follows: 


Oli Rate 
0.80 per thousand I 
2 4 of 2.40 
F o » é ra 
0.50 per cent 0.60 per cent 
ia 0" 


New Rate 
per thousand 
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The only products exempt from the increase are gas, high-tension 
electricity, coal and other solid fuel, petrol, tobacco, cigars and 
Cigarettes. 

Note: The new transmission tax rates apply equally to both home 
produced and imported goods. 


Transmission Tax Surcharge on Imported Goods 


A BELGIAN Royal Decree dated May 4, 1961 (also published in 
the Moniteur Belge No. 107 of May 5, 1961) increases the rates of 
transmission tax surcharge on imported goods. In general, the sur- 
charge rates have been increased by approximately two-tenths. 


The full texts of the above-mentioned legislation (in French) may 
be seen at the Export Services Branch (Tariff Section), Board of 
Trade, Room 722, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1. 
(Telephone: Chancery 4411, Ext. 386 or 387.) 





companies. 


Executive Director R. D. Alexander 


Swite, 5, 312 Earls Court Read, Lendon $.W. 5 
Phone: FREmantile 1860 





Germany's outstanding paper for industry, trade and finance 


holds a unique position within the German press. As the newspaper of German industry which 
voices the opinion of employers, it stands for free and independent enterprise against all 
tendencies of nationaiization in economic policy and practice. 

As a commercial paper INDUSTRIEKURIER presents a clear picture of the German economy and 
industrial production and regularly publishes comprehensive analyses of the financial statements 
of reputed German and foreign joint-stock companies. As official journal of the Disseldorf 
Stock Exchange INDUSTRIEKURIER carries the 


For information on the German market and fu!l coverage of management and senior personnel 
in Germany, INDUSTRIEKURIER is a “must”. 


For information on advertising tariffs and subscription rates apply to: 


PRESS AND PRINT REPRESENTATION Ltd. 


A Connecting Link with 
the West German Market 


and annual reports of such 


For specimen copies apply te: 


Indultriekurier 


Becker & Wrietzner Verlag 
Dusseldorf (Germany), Pressehous 
Phone: 1 06 31 - Telex: 08 582 319 
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Miscellaneous Customs Duties 


THE IRISH REPUBLIC Revenue Commissioners announce that the 
Government have made an Order entitled the Imposition of Duties 
(No. 114) (Miscellaneous Customs Duties) Order, 1961. The effect of 
the Order which came into operation on August 11, is: 
(a) to impose Customs duties as set out in Appendix A, and 
(b) to increase the rates of certain existing Customs duties as set 
out in ou ge B, on certain goods which are subject to quota 
or import licensing restrictions 
The Order provides that articles which, otherwise than by reason 
only of the circumstances in which or the purpose for which they are 
imported, are exempted or excepted from the prohibition on importa- 
tion effected by the quotas in question, shall not be chargeable with any 
duty imposed by the Order. 


Licensing Provisions 


An ordinary licensing provision is attached to the new ‘duties. A 
special licensing provision attached to the increased duties authorizes 
importation under licence on payment of duty at the rate in operation 
immediately before August 11, 1961. 


General Licence 


A general licence has been issued authorizing, while the quota or 
other import restrictions are in operation, (1) in the case of the new 
duties, importation free of duty, and (2) in the case of the increased 
duties, importation on payment of duty at the rate operative im- 
mediately before August 11, 1961. Dutiable forms of entry should 
however be used for goods liable to the new duties. 

Whilst the general licence is in operation it will be unnecessary for 
importers to apply for individual licences. 

Quota and Other Restrictions Unaffected 
The relative Quota and other import restrictions continue in opera- 


tion. 
APPENDIX A. 
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APPENDIX B. 





Rate of Duty to which Existing 
iption of Articles Rate is Increased 
Liable to Duty 





Full United Other 
wealth ; 


and 
Canada Countries 








Rates of Duty 
Particulars of Head of Duty 





Preferential 

Full (United 
Kingdom 

and Canada) 





Per’ cent. 
ad valorem 


| Per cent. 
| ad valorem 





Footwear of a kind the importation of which is pro- 
hibited either by the Control of Imports (Quota | 
No. 3) Order, 1934 (S.R. wh No. 242 of 1934), as 
amended, or by the Control of Imports (Quota | 

No. ~ ts eames 1934 (S.R. & O., No. 243 of 1934), as 


amen 
Woven cotton pi piece-goods of a kind the ‘importation 
of which is prohibited by the Control of Imports | 
(Quota No. easement 1949 ~. No. vanes Sa, as | . 
amended 75 
| or 4s. Od. 
the 
| square yard 


50 
or 2s. 8d. 
the 


square yard 
| whichever is, in each par- 
| ticular case, the greater. 
- Woven woollen and synthetic and artificial fabrics of a | 
kind the gn * — is prohibited by the | 
Control of Im No. 13) —— 71935 ) 
(S.R. &O., No. So of 19 5), as amended . er 75 50 
or 18s. Od. | or 12s. Od. 
the the 
| square yard | square yard 
| whichever is, in each par- 
) | ticular case, the greater. 
Roman cement, Portland cement and any other hyd- | 30 20 
raulic cement. 
| Superphosphates 20 Nil 
Tyres for bicycles and tricycles (other than mechanically | 
| propelled bicycles and canyon te ars nl 
tion of which is prohibited by the Control of I 
(Quota No. 2) Order, 1934 (S.R. & O. No. 231 
| 1934), as amended | 
| Wood screws of a kind the importation of which is pro- 
| hibited by the Control of Imports (Quota No. 38) | 
Order, 1939 (S.R. & O., 139 ct 1999), as amended . 











Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
ad valorem ad valorem | ad valorem 
Ex Tariff Ref. 


No. 35/1 75 50 
Sparking plugs ‘ : 50 50 

or Is. 6d, 

the article 





or Is. 6d. 

| the article 

whichever is,in each particular case, 
the greater. 








| 207/1 (b) 


50 50 
or Is. 6d. or Is. 6d. 
the article the article 
whichever is, in each particular case, 
the greater. 

12/1 (a) (i) Laminated springs — 
are, in the opinion of | 
se cneeg nar ner tala 
p> ae for use as parts 
o ; 3 ‘ 

Motorcars (including 
motor bicycles and 

motor i» : 

Motor car chassis . ; 

Commercial vehicles : 

Commercial vehicle bodies 

Motor car body balloons. 





| 
' 
i 
! 
} 
i 
| 


| 154 (a) &() 


i 
| 
| 
' 
| 





(i), (0), (q), 
and (s) 








| Tyres and inner tubes for 
' motor vehicles . 





Explanatory Note: 

The effect of this Order is to prescribe new or increased Customs 
duties as indicated but to maintain the previous rates of duty in 
operation so long as the items concerned remain subject to import 
restrictions. 


TURKEY 
Global Import Quotas 


THE FOLLOWING amendment should be made to the Seventh 
Quota List published in the Board of Trade Journal on July 28, 1961: 





Tariff & 


Quota 
Serial Statis. No. 
No. 


146 > | 82.11.22 








The letters ‘1.C.A.’ should be inserted against this item 





Inquiries about this notice should be addressed to the Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department, Board of Trade, Horse Guards 
Avenue, Whitehall, S.W.1. (Telephone: Trafalgar 8855, Extn. 2242). 





Suspension of COD Service to Former 
Southern Cameroons 


THE GENERAL POST OFFICE announce that because of the altered 
constitution of the former Southern Cameroons, shortly to be part of 
the new Cameroun Republic and no longer administered by Nigeria, 
it has been necessary to suspend the COD service. Resumption will 
depend upon agreement with the new Cameroun Republic. 


The COD service to the former Northern Cameroons will continue 
under Nigerian Administration. 





is more than ever an essential 
students of African and Middle affairs 


Right up to date. Fully comprehensive. Completely revised. 1190 pages. 
The Book that has the genuine first-hand information gleaned on the actual territory by 


for business organizations, travel offices and 


104 Plashet Road, LONDON, E.13 





“Owen's African & Middle East Commerce & Travel and International Register”, 1961 (Eighth) Edition 


Obtainable from: OWEN’S COMMERCE & TRAVEL LIMITED, 


e who know Africa and the Middle East and whose aim is to increase trade and 
travel te these territories. 

More illustrations—more maps. 

All cor recent developments and changes in Africa and the Middie East adequately and 
factually presented, and with Trade Lists for each country. 


Price £3:12:0 post free 


(€3 7s. 6d. plus 4s. 6d. post and packing) 
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FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
Customs Tariff Change 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Notice No. 289, published in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasland Government Gazette of August 18, 


1961, sets out the following amendment to the Customs Tariff. The 
United Kingdom pays the Column D rate of duty: 





Tariff 
Item 


Article 


46 Vegetables: 
(b) Tinned or otherwise preserved, 
preserved as vegetables val. 
By the repeal of paragraph (b) and by the substitution therefor of the following 
paragraph: 

(b) Tinned or otherwise preserved, including grains, fruits and pulses pre- 

served as vegetables: 
(i) Frozen peas and frozen brussels sprouts 


including grains, fruits and pulses 


ad val. 
or per Ib. 
less ad val. 


(ii) Other ad val. 


Duty A | 


Old Duty 
Duty B ‘Duty c 


£3. 4. 





| Duy | Dey D” 
are ‘wy 


Doty A: j -Daty B 
£ & & £1.¢ 


Duty Dp. 
£ s. d. 





Es. d. £s.d 





0% , > aaa 20 10%, 


wo, : 20” 


' 

| e | 2% |. 10% 
0106 | 906 
' 


006 | 0 9. 6 
I 
“Wihew duty an be the oe ater. 
: 20° 20% 10° 





Import of Second Hand Clothing 


DETAILS were given in the Board of Trade Journal of December 2, 
1960 (page 1345) of the quota arrangements for the import of second 
hand clothing and surplus military clothing for the period ended 
June 30, 1961 


The Federal Ministry of Commerce and Industry has now published 
the following arrangements for the issue of import quotas during the 
period July 1 to December 31, 1961: 


Quotas for the individual Territories will be: 


All Secondhand Clothing 
and all Surplus Military 
Clothing but excluding 
Jackets* and Great- 


coats* Jackets* 





£ £ 
19,000 38,000 
7,500 15,000 
6,000 12,000 
32,500 65,000 
* Jackets, i.e. ready-made jackets and sports coats for men and boys; 
and lumber jackets (not knitted or crocheted) and blazers. 


+t Greatcoats, i.e. overcoats, dustcoats but excluding waterproof 
clothing. 


(i) It should be noted that jackets forming part of a suit will be set 
against the ‘jacket’ quota, while the value of the other parts of the 
suit will be set against the ‘currency’ quota. 


(ii) Greatcoats will be allowed entry without numerical or monetary 
limit, subject to licence: but those of military or police style may 
only be imported if they have been dyed a distinctive colour other 
than khaki, green or blue. 


African Traders wishing to import this type of clothing will not be 
required to obtain allocations against the quotas. Licences will be 
issued in such cases for reasonable quantities upon application to 
any office of the Ministry. Religious organizations will be treated in 
the same way provided applications are bona fide. 


Licences for the undermentioned articles, against quota, will only 
be issued if they have been dyed a distinctive colour other than 
khaki, green or blue: 

Berets, Khaki; Blouses, battle dress and denim; Capes, water- 

proof — police style; Jerseys, police style; Shirts, grey flannel, 

police style; Tunics, serge, police style. 
Licences for the following articles will only be issued if the importer 
produces evidence that he has obtained an order from the Army, 
Air Force or Police authorities: such imports will be outside the 
quota arrangements: 

Belts, black leather or buff (N.R.P. style): 

Belts, waist. leather (B.S.A.P. type): 


Southern Rhodesia 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 


PHONE: WARRINGTON 32401 
P.O. BOX 22 TELEX NO. 62195 


ESTABLISHED 1799 


WARRINGTON ENGLAND 


Belts, web: 

Camouflage raincoats or capes: 

Helmets, African Police (‘Shako’ type); 
Helmets, Khaki with blue or red pugaree: 
Helmets, riot: 

Jackets, bush, blue drill (N.R.G. type); 
Sam Browne Belts — blue and brown. 


Rebate of Duty for Manufacturing Purposes 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT Notice No. 287, published in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasland Government Gazette of August 18, 
1961, amends the Third Schedule (Manufacturers Rebates) Regula- 
tions, 1960, published in Federal Government Notice No. 274 of 1960. 
details of which were published in the Board of Trade Journal of 
September 30, 1960 (page 781). The amendments are as follows: 


(a) in that part relating to the Furniture and Mattress Manufacturing 
Industry: 


(i) by the repeal of the heading and by the swhstitution therefor of 
the following heading: 


Furniture and Mattress Manufacturing {ndustry 
(Including the manufacture of metal office furniture and fittings; and 
radio, television, sewing machine and similar cabinets.) 


(iit) by the insertion of the following item: 





Effective Rate of Duty 
Duty A Duty BY | Duty Cc Duty D 
[ | | | 


74% Free Free | 


| 


Goods Item 


Metal ratchet hinges for ‘the manufacture of | 
adjustable steel folding beds | 113 


Free 





(b) in that part relating to the Radio, Electrical Sound Reproducer and 
Electronic Appliances Manufacturing Industry, by the insertion of 
the following note to the heading: 

(Including the manufacture of cabinets therefor.) 

(c) in that part relating to the Sewing Machine Manufacturing Industry, 

by the insertion of the following note to the heading: 
(Including the manufacture of cabinets therefo). 


Application for Increased Duty 


THE UNITED KINGDOM Trade Commissioner at Salisbury reports 
that an application has been received by the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industry for an increase in the Customs duty applicable to the 
following commodities to the extent stated hereunder. 

The United Kingdom pays the column D rate of duty. 


(Continued on next page) 


oe OVEN WIRE 
S PERFORATED METAL 


™ Contractors to- H.M.GOVERNMENT 
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ix COINO (HHeS 
7° consulting the experts 


5 have seventy 


American ecg 

ears’ experience U 

‘aie can save you peep nd con- 
the speedy handling © the 

/ dation of your alr rr 

soli lowest possible cost. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


W oritd-wide network of Teiex-linked offices including 
‘ 


London Airport: 81 Bath Road, Harlington. SK'Y 1428/9 

London: 9 Orange Street, London W.C.2. WHI 4411 

Liverpool: India Buildings, Water Street. CEN 6331 

Southampton: Havelock Chambers, Queen’s Terrace. 

Southampton 20306/7 Glasgow: 115 Hope St. CEN 4366/7 
: 25/27 Smallbrook, MID 8751 


General Foreign Freight Agents —New York Central Railroad 








Rhodesia and Nyasaland (Continued) 





Tariff | Description of Goods 
Item | 


Rate of Duty 





Duty A | Duty B | Duty C : Duty D 





74 | NETS AND NETTING: — 
(b) Fishing, not being sports goods: ' 
| Present duty ; e val. 4 5 | Free | Free 

| Requested duty ; oe Sa: Pa ee = ce ee 


i 
Per cent. Percent. Per cent.! Per cent. 
| ' i , 


- 





Where United Kingdom trade organizations are thought to be 
interested in the above application they are being informed and it is 
suggested that any United Kingdom firm desiring to make representa- 
tions to the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and belonging to a 
trade organization should get into touch with that body in the first 
instance. 


Firms proposing to make independent representations to the Federal 
Authorities and desiring further information relating to the above 
should address their inquiries to the Commercial Relations and Exports 
Department, Board of Trade, Horse Guards Avenue, London, S.W.1, 
quoting reference C.R.E. 8588/61. The closing date for the receipt of 


representations by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry is Sept- 
tember 29, 1961. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Application for Increased Duty 


CUSTOMS TARIFF Application List No. 275 published as Govern- 
ment Notice No. 149 in the South African Government Gazette of 
August 11, 1961, states that the Board of Trade and Industries has 
received the following representations affecting the Republic’s Custom 
Tariff: 

For an increase in duty on: 

Anti-friction metals, from free of duty and 10 per cent. ad valorem 
to 25 per cent. ad valorem. (B.T.I. Ref. 32/9/19.) 

(Applicant: Fitch & Bolton (Pty.) Ltd., P.O. Box 5030, Benoni 
South.) 

Where United Kingdom trade organizations are thought to be 
interested in the above applications they are being informed, and it is 
suggested that any United Kingdom firm wishing to make representa- 
tions to the South African Board of Trade and Industries and belonging 
to a trade organization, should get into touch with that body in the 
first instance. Firms proposing to make independent representations 
to the South African Authorities and desiring further information 
relating to the above should address their inquiries to the Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department, Board of Trade, Horse Guards 
Avenue, London, S.W.1, quoting reference C.R.E. 8555/61. 


Withdrawal of Rebate Facilities 


GOVERNMENT NOTICE No. 331 published in the South African 
Government Gazette of August 4, 1961, amends the Second Schedule 
to the Republic’s Customs Tariff by withdrawing the rebate of duty 
facilities on paper when imported under Tariff Item 541 for use as 
linings in the manufacture of suitcases, bags, trunks and other bagware. 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA 


Pioneer Industries Ordinance, 1958 


THE GOVERNMENT of the Federation of Malaya has announced 
that the following industries and products have been declared Pioneer 
Industries and Pioneer Products under the Pioneer Industries (Relief 
from Income Tax) Ordinance, 1958: 
Industries Products 
(A) Chemical . j Aluminium potassium sulphate 
(B) Food Preparation ; .  ) Table salt 
(it) Cooking and preserving salt 
(iii) lodized salt 
The proposal to designate these products was announced in the 
Board of Trade Journal on July 14, 1961. 


All inquiries regarding this notice should be made to the Commercial 
Relations and Exports Department, Board of Trade, Horse Guards 
Avenue, London, S.W.1 (Telephone: Trafalgar 8855, Extension 2300), 
Please quote reference C.R.E. 1236/3/G. 
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THAILAND 
Commodities Under Import Control 


THE BOARD OF TRADE has received an up-to-date list of goods 
subject to import control which supersedes the list published in the 
re of Trade Journal dated October 30, 1959 (page 668). The list is as 
ollows: 


1. Gold, namely: 

(a) Gold ore. 

(b) Gold metal either in the forms of bar, block, sheet or other forms 
or its alloy, but not including gold ornaments normally used for 
personal adornment. 

Sugar. 
Matches. 
Rattan. 


. Mats, chiefly ‘made of rattan, bamboo, coir, grass, or similar materials, 
either ready-cut into pieces or not. 
. Basketwork and other wickerwork (not made of metal). 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
: 
x 
9. Mortar, “ants and grinding mills made of stone (not for industrial 


purposes). Be 
. Mosquito poisoning incense (coil or stick). 
. Old newspaper. 
. Garlic. 
. Iron cooking pans (native type with no handle). 
. Ink erasing solution. 
. Stationery paste and glue. 
. Fluid glue for stationery uses. 
. Rulers made of wood, plastic or other materials, but excluding: 
(a) protractors. 
(b) right-angle rulers. 
(c) measuring rulers for technical use only. 
(d) measuring instruments other than rulers. 
. Shuttle-cocks. 
. Combs made of wood or plastic except ‘saniad’ combs. 
. Rubber bands. 
. Soap containers. 
. Cloth clippers. 
. Ladles, spoons and forks made of aluminium or brass. 
. Dummies for merchandise display. 
ay hangers, excluding those attached to suitcases, wardrobes or the 
ike. 
. Tin foil. 
. Cotton piece-goods whether in sheet, piece or roll as follows: 
(a) Pakaoma (lion cloth) or checked printed cloth which can be used 
as Pakaoma. 
(b) Palai or other printed fabric which can be used as Palai. 
. Enamelware, as follows: 
(a) Spoons, all sizes, 
(b) Plates, all sizes. 
(c) Bowls, all sizes. 
(d) Trays, all sizes. 
(e) Plaques and number plates. 
(f) Electric lamp shades. 
(g) Lunch boxes with diameter not exceeding 18 centimetres. 
(h) Chamber pots of all sizes. 
(i) Cooking — with diameter of 10 centimetres up to 32 centimetres. 
. Paper files or folders, excluding those used exclusively in filing cabinets. 
. Students’ note books 
. Grey cotton shirting and poplin, not including canvas. 
. Joss-paper. 
. Paper umbrellas and umbrella frames. 
. Potatoes. 


. Canvas shoes, slippers and sandals with rubber soles. 


. Swallows’ nests (edible). 

. Rubber heels and soles. 

. Knitted fabrics. 

. Metal, cut or made into spoons, plates, bowls, trays or number plates. 

. Vermicelli made from beans. 

. Plywood and fibre board with thickness of 4 inch or less including other 
pressed board which can be used as substitution for plywood and fibre 
board (not including paper board and cement board). 

. Paper for printing or writing as follows: 

(a) Glazed or unglazed, wood-free or non-wood-free, writing and 


— paper with weight from 35 to 120 grammes per square 


(b) Newsnet. with —— from 56 to 120 grammes per square metre. 
(c) Duplicating not exceeding 120 grammes per square metre. 
(d) Cap paper, wit weight from 30 to 120 grammes per square metre. 
(e) Imitation art paper, not exceeding 120 grammes per square metre. 
(f) White linen-faced paper, with weight from 35 to 120 #1 grammes per 
square metre. 
. Wrapping paper, not exceeding 120 grammes per metre, except: 
(a) Brown paper imported cement factories for their Own use in 
making cement bags. 
(b) Ribbed ocean paper. 
(c) Gift-wrapping paper. 
(d) Matches and candle wrapping paper in green and 
(M.G. green and blue wrapping paper and M.G. 
pressing cover paper). 
(e) Glassine and cellophane paper. 
(f) Greaseproof paper. 
(g) Crepe paper. 
. Gunny bags. 
. Tea leaf and tea dust. 
. Cotton yarn below No. 40. 
. Radio-active materials. 
. Glass tumblers. 
. Paper for making umbrellas. 
. Bottles with screw lids (with a capacity of one pound or niore and with 
bottle neck of not less than 6-5 cm. in diameter). 
. Resin. 
. Stationery clips and pins. 
. Printed matter and cinematograph films produced or shipped from 
Communist China. 
. Bags made of grey cotton shirting. 
. Hessian cloth. 
. Crude oil. 
. Fresh fruits. 
. Fresh or frozen meat. 
. Carbonated beverages (not including natural mincra! water). 
. Melon seeds (not for sowing). 
. Betel nuts. 
. Attap and other similar leaves, used for ro!ling cigarettes. 
. Slippers and sandals, chiefly made of straw or having wooden soles. 
. Coconut oil, nut oil and palm oil. 
. Fans made of paper or wood, woven or otherwise. 
. Toothpicks. 
. Chopsticks. 
. Fireworks. 
. Wolfram ore, tin ore and tin metal. 
. Silk weaving goods, containing more than 50 per cent. of pure silk, 
whether in piece or in roll. 
. Fresh water fish. 
. Empty iron or steel drums of capacity of 200 litres. 
. Galvanized iron sheets, plain and corrugated of 0-190 mm. or less in 
thickness. 
Importation of the above-mentioned goods (except Item D requires 
licences which may be es for at the Department of Foreign 
Trade, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Bangkok. 


Licences to import goods in Item 1 may be applied for at the 
Ministry of Finance, ok. 

Permits for the ——, of goods from Items 2 to 45 and 47 to 72 are 
not granted except under special circumstances. 

Goods from Item 46 may be imported on the condition that im- 
porters purchase a proportionate quantity of the same type of goods 
produced in Thailand. The ratio for tea leaf and tea dust is one to ten. 

Permits to import goods under Item 48 will be granted when 
approval from the Atomic Energy Commission for Peace is obtained 

Goods under Item 49 may be freely imported without import licence 
if the c.i.f. value exceeds 36 Bahts per dozen. Only glass tumblers with 
c.i.f. value below 36 Bahts per dozen are prohibited from importation. 

Only local weaving factories, approved by the Ministry of 
are allowed to import cotton yarn No. 20 up to No. 39 (Item 47). 


blue colour 
blue colour 
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for all Oil immersed Electrical Apparatus such as 
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MALAGASY REPUBLIC 
Global Quotas for the Second Half of 1961 


THE Journal Officiel de la Republique Malgache of _—— 12, 1961, published the following list of global quotas available for the import 
of goods from all countries in the second half of 196 


LIST 1. (Quotas administered by the Provincial Departments of Economic Affairs 





, é . / } : ' ' 

Quota Tariff No. Description ) Value Diegosuarez | Pianarantsoa Majunga | Tamatave  Tananarive | Tulear 
No. (New Francs) | | ; 

100° 


, MR 1 eK Lee 











A. Genera Goovs 


| 04-01 to 04-04 | Dairy produce; milk, butter, cheese. ; : : . | 410,900 | F | 77,900 
; 22-03 Beer : ; ; . | 241,000 | | 45,790 
a y Wine, yine, ordinary and sparkling ; i 

: : ; eS 
22-08, 22-09 | pee and liqueurs : ; ; ; ; ; - t> 95,500 | . 18,145 
22-04 i Cider must : ‘ ; el | 


) Preparations of cereals, etc. , . i. 41,000 | 7,790 


a spices ' | 
| Sugar and vegetable extracts, pectin, agar-agar, etc. ; 4 
| Oils and fats excluding edible oils | > 400,000 | 
| Preparations of meat, of fish, of crustaceans or molluscs, etc.. i | 
Preparations of v bles, fruit or culinary ee ; 
Miscellaneous edible preparations ; : “oti 

Hydraulic cement : ° ; : ; ; 350,000 
Cast iron, iron and steel ° ; : vas | 

except 73-38 | 550,000 | , . : | 165,000 
| —. 74-81 | Non-ferrous metals . ' ; ’ . na | 
| Chap. 39 Plastic materials : ; ‘ ; — 45,000 | 13,500 
Modelling pastes 
Chap. 37 Photographic and cinematographic products ‘ ‘ ; 
Chap. 35 Albuminoidal substances and glue ; . . : 100,000 | , , , | . 30,000 
Chaps. 36 Powders and explosives excluding matches : ; ; | 

€ 


105,000 








Chap.60 | Knitted and crocheted goods : ; ; 

Chap. 61 | Clothing and clothing accessories 

Chap.62 | Other made-up textile articles excluding blankets, travelling 
| jugs and sacks and bags 





» Household articles of iron and steel 
Tools and cutlery 
| Miscellaneous manufactures of common metals 
| Ventilators, domestic ee — and air-condition- 
ing equipment 


Weighing machinery and instruments 

| Domestic washing machines 
Sewing machines 
Typewriters, calculating machines, etc., cash registers, ‘dupli- 

cators, photocopying a 2 mang and component parte 

Other consumer goods of Chap. 84 

| Electric batteries : 

| Electromechanical domestic appliances 

| Electric razors, and hair — 

| Portable electric lamps _.. 

| Electric heating apparatus 

| Domestic radio apparatus 

| Incandescent lamps and tubes 

5S Lenses, spectacle frames, spectacles, opera glasses 
? | Photographic and cinematograph peed 
her consumer goods of Chap. 90 

| Clockmakers’ wares . 
Arms and ammunition other than those for military forces 
Prepared animal foodstuffs 

| Leather articles 

| Wood and articles of wood excluding tropical essences 

| Cork and manufactures of cork 

| Paper and paperboard articles . 

| Man-made fibres, continuous, excluding woven fabrics | 


| Metallized textiles . : 
| Cotton yarns put up for retail sale 
_ Ropes, fibres and yarns of synthetic discontinuous textiles 
, Carpets, mats, matting and tapestries; pile and chenille fabrics; ' ! 
| marrow fabrics; trimmings; tulle and other net fabrics; _ 
lace; embroidery : . ; 500, | y , | , 630,000 | 
Wadding and felts, etc. ; ‘ , ' 4 | 
| Footwear r 
| Umbrellas 
Articles of stone, etc. 
| Ceramic products 
| Glass and manufactures of glass 
' Musical instruments ; 
| Furniture and beds except medical and surgical furniture 














} 


1,050,000 





| Toys, games and sports goods 
| Miscellaneous manufactures 














. TEXTILES 


iS and | Chap. 50 Suk » 4 
16 51-04 Woven fabrics of artificial or synthetic fibres + (continuous) tt 
Chap. 53 | a co oe ne : ‘ah 

Chap. | x and ramic ; ; ; : : : 7 2% 
55-07 to 53-09 | Cotton fabrics _ 1 | ¢4988,000 748,200 | 1,296,880 

56-07 — fabrics of synthetic or artificial textile fibres (discon- | | 


uous) ; 4 
62-01 | Sr om and travelling rugs ; A, 4 | 
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Malagasy Republic (Continued) 


Applications for import licences for the above goods should be 
submitted to the respective Provincial Department of Economic 
Affairs from September 4-11, 1961. 


LIST II. Quotas administered by the Department of Economic Affairs, 
External Trade Service 





Description | Value | Remarks 
(New Francs ) 


4 Mk so BS i . | 6, 000 | Reserved for industry and 
| for medical milks. 





| Fish, crustaceans, molluscs 
Bulbs, tubers, tuberous | 
| roots and other live | | 
plants . ; We & 
Malt ;, . | > 426,500 | Reserved for industry. 
Hops i cep 
Fats and oils excluding | | 
edible fats and oils 
Fruit juices ory 
Unmanufactured tobacco . | , | Reserved for industry. 
Manufactured tobacco a ‘ | Reserved for industry. 


Gypsum . , 
Be ie lh EXPORT 
Lignite . ; , 
‘oke i | Reserved for industry. 


Iron and steel and products 1 f MOISTU RE 
thereof excluding house- | | 

hold articles ‘ ae 
Non-ferrous metals . : | CORROSION 
Petroleum products . | 15,947,000 | 
Pharmaceutical products ) 
Colouring material . ee 400.000 
Insecticides ; = 
Plastic materials . 12,500 | Reserved for industry. 
Rubber, rubber tyres and | 

tubes, etc. . 290,000 
Inorganic chemical pro- 
| ucts . | 
| Organic chemical products ! 
| Fertilizers | 

Tanning and dyeing ex- 
| tracts excluding colouring | 
materials ; 
| Tensoactive organic pro- 

ucts 

















Polishes ‘and ‘creams for | 


footwear, metal polishes 
Pye use SORBSI L to make sure 
pounds ; : . 
Chap, 38 + ee 
ap. iscellaneous chemical | 
Sitting | “progecte encloding i | your goods arrive 
38-11 secticides ‘ ; A 
me a Pl ies, © 8 d 
ynthetic an artufnici 
fabrics var dP an sa safe and soun 
Chap. 53 ba and other animal | | 
air ‘ . i | 
Chap. 54 Fl d .4 750,000 | | Reserved for import ; ° ° ie . 
ry ee | under compensatory Don’t prejudice your export business by risking moisture 


cecdicite © end ecttiatel | cuchange teamsections. corrosion of some of your goods. You may be insured 
fabrics (discontinuous) . 


Sensing wanb ad hash. | against such damage but this is no real answer. Customers 


kets . 
62-03-03 | Used jute mks. . | Of which 100,000 N.F. for want products not problems. 
Chaps Clothing and other made- | 350,000 | imports without finan- 


ex 62a mid 63 up textile articles . | cial settlement (sans Normal packaging is no answer either. Most packages, 
z reglement financier). even plastic films and other so-called waterproof wrappings, 
73-38 Household articles of iron | ) Reserved for import ‘ " 
and steel. 3 under compensatory let in moisture vapour. 


exchange transactions. 


Chap. 82 | Tools and cutlery. Reserved for industry The only practical way to completely protect your goods 
ap. 


Miscellaneous manufac- and final users. 


tures of common metals. |. against corrosion is to use a desiccant and Sorbsil is by 
Articles included under , Reserved for final users 


quota No. 20 in List I end for immpect under far the most advanced, most economical and most effective 
bove. compensatory ex- : : : 
: - change transactions. chemical of this kind. 


Ex Chap. 84 | Non-electrical machinery, : : 
apparatus and. mechan Use Sorbsil and you know your customer will never get 
ca 


ppliances 


ta Cons ts | ee eebiors, oss corroded goods. And with no claims for damage your in- 
paratus and mechanical surance company would be happy to reduce your premium! 
87-07 Mechanically propelled 


a“ ia”. SORBSIL Let's get together and talk 


| Ex Chap. 90 | Optical, measuring, medical 


and surgical and pre- over your particular packaging needs. Whatever 


cision instruments and the size or shape of your products — whether 
apparatus 


94-02 Medical, dental, surgical or they’re as tiny as vitamin capsules or as big as 
87-02 to PP ag <i “. flying boats—Sorbsil is available in just the right 
87-06 transport of persons or size sachet or bag for your purpose. Please write 
Meter eye cycles. and “oie. to us at the address below. 
rts " 









































pa 
87-01 and | Tractors and parts 
87-06 








JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LIMITED 
(Continued on next page) WARRINGTON, LANCASHIRE 


BO 17-803 1-68 
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OPENING 
ON THE 


Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 

comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 


BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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24 i Manufactures of and |) 
bean . eps exs 
Printed 





ae 


Remarks 








| Reserved for industry. 


7 im A 


yarns (continuous , 
Cotton yarns and threads . 


| 

| 
Synthetic and artificial | 

|® 

| 





yarns (discontinuous) . 
Jute, raw or processed but | > 4,277,000 | 


not spun ; : 
Hats and hat shapes 
Umbrellas 


eserved for industry 
and artisans. 


| Reserved for imports 
| wnder compensatory 


| exchange transactions. 
Glass and manufactures of | 





‘ According to need. 
Brushware ‘ ‘ ‘ | J Reserved for industry. 














Applications for import licences in respect of the above goods, with 
the exception of manufactured tobacco (quota No. 7), motor vehicles 
and parts (quota No. 22) and tractors and parts (quota No. 23), should 
be submitted to /a direction des affaires economiques, service du com- 
merce exterieur from September 4-11, 1961. Licence applications for 
manufactured tobacco should be addressed to La Service des Con- 
tributions Indirectes not later than September 11, 1961. For motor 
vehicles and tractors the quotas shown have indicative values only, 
the whole of the quotas having been disposed of in the allocation 
made in respect of the first six months of 1961. 


INDIA 


Tariff Commission Inquiries 


THE UNITED KINGDOM Trade Commissioner in Bombay has re- 
ported by telegram that the Indian Tariff Commission has fixed the 
dates for the opening of the public inquiries into the following in- 


dustries: 
Soda Ash . 


August 29 
Caustic Soda 


September 12 





Change of Address, Box, and Telephone Numbers 
British Consulate General Sao Paulo 
The address of the British Consulate General is as follows: 
Rua Conselheiro Crispiniano 72-4° Andar, Sao Paulo, Caixa 
Postal 846. 
Change of Post Office Box number and Telephone Numbers of the 
Vice-Consulate at Dunkirk 
The Post Office Box Number is now. 2-510 and the telephone numbers 
are 66.66.00 to 66.66.04. 


Change of Telephone Number and Telegraphic address of the Consulate- 
General, Kuwait. 


> 


The telephone number is now Kuwait 2047 and the Telegraphic 
address ‘Britain, Kuwait’. 





Development of Local Industry in the 
Republic of the Congo (Leopoldville) 


THE BRITISH EMBASSY in Leopoldville have reported that the 
Congolese Ministry of Economic Affairs is studying proposals for the 
eventual establishment or extension of local industries which may, 
in course of time, go a long way to replace imported goods. The out- 
come of this could, in the long term, affect traditional British exports. 
Among these in the past have been starch, tinned goods, cocoa, 
chocolate, biscuits, whisky, gin, pharmaceuticals, photographic 
materials, insecticides, rubber, tyres, leather and leather goods, 
paper and paper products, textiles and textile piece-goods, footwear, 
metal manufactures and vehicles. 

The Congolese Ministry is willing to answer specific requests for 
further details. If any British firm is interested, a letter should be 
addressed to the British Embassy, Commercial Department, Boite 
Postale 8049, Leopoldville, Republic of the Congo. 

Note: The above proposals do not in any way affect the present 
import licensing system, details of which were published in the Board 
of Trade Journal on December 30, 1960 (page 1556). 
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.” three nines 
are twenty- 


27 boxes of YD Cut Bank in stoch— 
and it took about three seconds to 
count them. You can stock-check 
YD Cut Bank so quickly—because 
it’s in a box. You can handle YD 
Cut Bank so easily—because it's in 
a box. Every sheet of YD Cut Bank 
stays clean and usable—because 
ditto ditto. Choose YD Cut Bank— 
the fine copy typing paper in six 
colours and four sizes. It's in a B-O-X. 


CUT BANK 


in the business-like box 


YATES DUXBURY & SONS LIMITED, HEAP BRIDGE PAPER 


BOARD OF TRADE JOURNAL 


MILLS, BURY, LANCS 




























































































MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


5/- per line, minimum 25/- payable in advance 


Orders for advertisements in this section should be addressed to H.M. Stationery Office, Room D.63, Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1i 





TYRES FOR EXPORT. Large quantities of 
tyres fit for repair and for re-mould always 
available. Can be inspected on site or made up 
to your requirements by expert examiners. 
Quantities of runners and regrooved tyres and 
new re-moulds in all sizes available. Large 

tities of scrap tyres always available. J. Rose 
(Tyres) Ltd., on em Sidings, Huskisson Station 


— Liverpool, 20. Tel.: 
Sontle S862 as 5862 and 344 


FACTORY BUILDINGS FOR SALE. Dis- 
mantled and ready for immediate erection, in 
multiples of 10 ft. and 12 ft. lengths, 24 ft. ‘and 
25 ft. wide. 10 ft-12 ft. to eaves, 16 ft.-18 ft. to 
apex. Some steel framed, some wooden framed. 
Asbestos roofing. Wooden sides. Less than half 
the price of new. Particulars and plans from Steel 
Drums Ltd., Fresh Wharf Estate, Highbridge 
ony Barking, Essex. Telephone: RIPpleway 








UNIVERSAL TRANSLATIONS provide a 
prompt and efficient service for the translation 
of all languages, particularily Russian. The 
standard we set is high and our terms are com- 
petitive. UNIVERSAL TRANSLATIONS, 64, 
West Smithfield, London, E.C.1. Mon 9610. 





“FLASH” Carton Case Opener. The ing 
of Fibreboard Cases, a task of some difficulty, 

time and waste, effected quickly and efficiently 
by he use of this simple hand tool. Also Box 
Strapping Equipment. Acme Steel Strapping 
Ltd., Ambleside Avenue, London, S.W.16, 
STReatham 0308. 





A WELL-ESTABLISHED AND PROGRESSIVE 
export division of an Engineering Company with 
finance available is Te to assist manufacturers 
of light engineering and allied products to market 
their equipment on a world-wide basis. All docu- 
mentation, shipping, insurance, etc., undertaken. 
Existing Agents and Representatives throughout 
the world. Write in strict confidence to Box No. 
$5264, Board of Trade Journal, Room D.63, 
Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 





FISHING TACKLE INDUSTRY. Company 
having excellent sales connection throughout 
the United Kingdom, will consider appoint- 
ment as sole distributors of articles suitable for 
the fishing tackle trade and allied sports. The 
company have facilities, plant and equipment 
for after sales service also manufacturing. All 
inquiries will be treated with the strictest con- 
fidence. Box No. $5219, Board of Trade Journal, 
Room D63, Atlantic House, Holborn Viaduct, 
London, E.C.1. 





MIDDLE EAST. Businessman travelling Middle 
East. Sound knowledge markets and Arabic 
would accept representations raw materials, 
industrial and contractors plant. Box No. M8875, 
Board of Trade Journal, Room D63, Atlantic 
House, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 





JERRICANS — QUALITY 

44 (20 litres). British manufacture. W 

10 Ib. con Sag Ayana By Sm 

for Storage of , Oils, etc. Also for drinking 
water. Write for leaflet and prices 

to: DEPAR 391, Ww. Ward, Ltd. Me 
Albion Works, Sheffield. 











2. TUL 9911/2224. 


‘DIRECTORY OF SHIPPING and Forwarding 
ge gely « Higa m= 


by 
] sea and air, free 
a 
ag Lasient S.W.1. 
TRANSLATIONS IN ALL LANGUAGES with 
speed and ——. and technical literat 
a specialit 
House t todend 
PARK 3333. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS 


These announcements are restricted to firms and companies on the lists of Contractors to 


H.M. Government Departments. 











AGRICULTURAL SPRAYERS & SYRINGES, POWDER BLOWERS, HOSE FITTINGS, VETERINARY 
SYRINGES, BRINE PUMPS AND SALTING SYRINGES COMPREHENSIVE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


No. 8 Brass 
Easi-Fill 
compressed-air 
sprayer in 
2,3and 4 gallon 
sizes 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO. 
TYSELEY, BIRMINGHAM 





MARKWELL SELF-INKING 
PATENT STENCIL BRUSHES 
| |) Used in every Progressive Packing Bay 
for effortless, efficient marking. 
ONCE TRIED—ALWAYS APPLIED 
14” size dia. Brush complete with 
1 Gallon MARK WELL Liquid, Water- 


proof BLACK MARKING INK only 
145/-. With 1” dia. Brush 140/- d/d. 


Satisfaction Assured 
i Order direct from: 
MARKWELL PRODUCTS LIMITED 


137, JUNCTION RD. LONDON, N.19. ARC 4338 


INJECTION SERVICES & 
SUPPLY (LONDON) LTD. 


SPECIALISTS IN HYDRAULIC INSTALLATIONS 
CONTRACTORS TO H.M. WAR OFFICE 


MAINTENANCE ENGINEERS 
& SUPPLIERS TO THE PLASTIC 
MOULDING TRADE 


183 WESTERN ROAD, LONDON, 


Telephone: MiTcham 8238-9 
and at BIRMINGHAM & MANCHESTER 





> ee 
Bn Shine Ae EI a 
PP de ge eae 
¢ ee Pitt a ge 
- 2% oe 3 
ME ce Sy 
2 ; | ee 2 - CON ’ EYORS 


2 AND 
Ty _ ACCESSORIES 





AND STEEL 
CHAINS FOR 
ALL DUTIES 





CHAINBELT 
COMPANY LTD 


























Salesmens Albums, Document Cases, Cheque Book 
and Travel Cheque Holders, Note Cases, Loose Leaf 
Binders, Pocket Wallets, Conference Wallets, 
Swatch Covers, Advertising Gifts, etc. 


ACADEMY PLASTICS LTD. 


23-29 ROAD, LONDON, N.W.10 
WHLESDEN 5277 (3 lines) 








PREYENT BATTERY CORROSION 
with 


q 


CORROSION INHIBITOR 


Batteries are essential equipment. They deserve V.I.P. 
ment. KRODEX has been tested and accepted by: Sieserihey 
Board, British oT ae omnes’ Pos escia etc., etc. 


KEYSTONE ‘CHEMICAL co. ate. 
MANOR PLACE, EDINBURGH, 3 
Tel. No. CAL. 1097 





' 


Manipuiaters of thermopiastic materials 
77-79 Kirketali Road - Leeds 3 . Tel: 36661-2 





WIDE AND NARROW 


BAND SAW BLADES 


* 


E. W. KENDALL & CO. LTD., 


10, Sewardstone Road, London, E.2. 
Tel.: ADVance 4276 


G.M. AQUALITE 


POWER PUMP 


Briggs & Stratton engine. 
Lightweight Hiduminium. 
Cast iron impeller. 14”, 2” 
models available. 

Write for details. 


+ G.M. POWER PLANT CO. LTD." _ 
1-3 Richmond Rd., ipswich. Tel: 41795 











OF LIFTING 
APPLIANCES 


LIFTING APPLIANCES 





Registered asa N Published by Her } 
S.W.1. (Address for telegrams and cables: 


s Stationery Office, Atlantic House, "Holborn Viaduct, 
A England by Merritt & Hatcher 


London.) 


Printed in 


Seipetaaiaeiiemeammeteme ee 
London, E.C.i, for the Board of Trade, Horse Guards Avenue, London, 


i, Lendee. 


(K109) S.0. Code No. 72-3362. 
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Plan your office with HOWDEN 





All items of Howden Office Furniture are precision 
built by engineers, and its design has been 
established only after exhaustive research into 
modern office requirements. 





The Howden range creates a distinctive style in 
steel equipment, which will streamline efficiency, 
impress your customers and callers with your 
judgment, and build prestige in the years ahead. 


Look to Howden for what's 
new in office furniture. 


ee 





mas 


EXECUTIVE DESKS © UNIT DESKING * FILING CABINETS 





CUPBOARDS * BOOK CASES - ETC. : oe 


; 
~s 


Send for fully illustrated catalogue and name your nearest stockist ee 
to:— Division of ee 


JAS.HOWDEN & CO.LTD 
195 Scotiand Street 


r 
GLASGOW C5. 7 EN ESRI IAS 
JAMES HOWDEN & CO LID. 173, mactecian Stecer, GLASGOW 5.1. ‘PHONE IBROX 2265 

















TMA regular flights 

via BEIRUT serve 

ABADAN, BAGHDAD, BAHREIN, 
BASRA, DHAHRAN, DOHA, 
JEDDAH, KABUL, KANDAHAR, 
KUWAIT, RIAD and TEHERAN. 


Mechanical unloading at Beirut International Airport. 


Your air freight flies with passenger priority 


by TRANS-MEDITERRANEAN AIRWAYS ¢o tre 
MIDDLE EAST 


Give your freight the V.!I.P. treatment 


Only special all-freight aircraft used - Firm advance space reservations easily made - No 
off-loading through passenger commitments - Wide range of load sizes and weights accept- 
able - Transhipment, storage and packing facilities available and own bonded store at Beirut 
airport - Carriage forward facilities available in Bahrein, Iran, Kuwait, Lebanon, Qatar and 
Saudi Arabia - Special co-rates and quantity discounts. 


For all information, write or phone TMA General Sales Agents inthe U.K. 
DAVIES, TURNER & CO. LTD. ESTD. 1870 


CARRIER HOUGE 4 LOWER BELGRAVE STREET LONDON s.w.t 


Branches: BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL 
GLASGOW - HULL - LIVERPOOL 


MANCHESTER SOUTHAMPTON 
Telephone: SLOane 3455 - Telex LONDON 28471 A/E Spedition Ldn and LONDON AIRPORT. 
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No time for sirens 


Had Odysseus lived today, a simple call to Shell would have 
warned him of the disastrously seductive charms of the Sirens. 
If you are moving into strange waters—say, engaged on 
construction or industrial development overseas—Shell can 
often help you steer a straight course. At home in more than 
130 countries, Shell has an intimate knowledge of 
the prevailing trade winds and would be glad to pass it on 


to you. Like the Greeks, Shell has a word for this. Service. 





you can be sure of international service 
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. . . the resources of National and Grindlays Bank Limited, which now 
incorporate the Eastern Branches of Lloyds Bank Limited, have increased 
from £130 million to £230 million. Similarly the number of offices now 
operating in countries overseas total 140, no fewer than 100 more than 
existed a decade ago. Unrivalled banking facilities are therefore available 


for all merchants trading with the various countries served by the Bank. 


NATIONAL AND GRINDLAYS 
BANK LIMITED 


Amalgamating 

NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED, GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 

AND THE EASTERN BRANCHES OF LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 

HEAD OFFICE: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


A comprehensive banking service 
is available at branches in the following territories: 
‘NDIA PAKISTAN ° CEYLON - BURMA EAST AFRICA ' ADEN * SOMALIA AND THE RHODESIAS 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN: KENYA‘ UGANDA: ZANZIBAR 


. >> RA es ee Sr en ae “ees! a Oe ae ea ry MAR Te ee ¥ LSE eS A °. air xe chats ae . a ae a eatahe , a re 
Se RS sae ee a eS imo ree ert Neem oe : eae Roatan renee. oy Bese teas 
= See ap ee eM ne Rapp enntontnn eee teen rN wocthear pment none mee : . 5 
cast. ete . Ba snte oo daha gp hatahe . . - ? 
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Est. 
846 


HENDRY BROTHERS (:oxcon) LIMITED 
SALISBURY HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 


* Merchants - Exporters - Importers 
* Shipping and Forwarding 
* Buying Management 


- Main Distributors 


* U.K. AGENTS 
FOR 


ESTATES - PLANTATIONS - MINES - CONTRACTORS 
ENGINEERS 


Telegrams: HENBROS, LONDON, E.C.2 Telephone: NATIONAL 0985 








BRITISH MARKITEX LIMITED 


MERCHANT SHIPPERS, BUYING AGENTS 
and CONFIRMING HOUSE 


A First-Class Service at Competitive Rates 


DEPARTMENTS: 
IRON and STEEL, GENERAL HARDWARE, TEXTILES 
We have Specialist Staff to cater for EAST AFRICA 


P.O. BOX 52, DENEWAY HOUSE, POTTERS BAR, MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: POTTERS BAR 57281 Cables: MARKITEX, LONDON 
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APPENDIX E. AFRICAN FAMILY BUDGETS 
APPENDIX F. NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED IN EAST AFRICA 


APPENDIX G. SOME PUBLICATIONS ON EAST AFRICA 


Cover: Quarrying operations for jetty and road construction at Zanzibar by 
the BP-Shell Petroleum Development Company of Tanganyika. 


Left: Digging a trench for an underground pipeline that will pump cement 
from the holds of a specially-built ship to three huge storage silos in a cement 
packing plant at Dar es Salaam. 
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PUBLISHED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE Board of Trade Journal For 
THE EXPORT PUBLICITY COUNCIL. THE VIEWS EXPRESSED IN THIS SURVEY 
ARE NOT NECESSARILY THOSE OF H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
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THE OPPORTUNITIES IN EAST AFRICA 


THE EAST AFRICAN MARKET IS ONE Of the largest in Africa 
outside the Union and has expanded greatly since 1954. It is one in 
which British exports have a large share, though this share has been 
on the decline in recent years. New conditions, both political and 
economic, are emerging, which present both a challenge and striking 
new opportunities for the exporter. 

Two great developments are taking place in East Africa which will 
affect the market for British exports. First, a new mass market for 
consumer goods is just beginning to emerge among the large African 
population. The standard of living of 22 million Africans, though still 
very low, is rising, and over the years, granted stability and confidence 
in the political and economic development of the area, will begin to 
change the pattern of demand. The incomes of several million Africans 
have now risen above the point at which only the most elementary 
needs could be satisfied, and growing sections of the African population 
are beginning to buy a wider range of consumer goods. It will be 
necessary increasingly in the future to have regard to the African and 
not simply to the small and relatively wealthy European and Asian 
communities whose demand is not likely to expand greatly. 

The second development of great importance to British exporters is 
the rapid progress being made by all the territories in the area towards 
self-government. This will tend to weaken, though by no means break, 
the very strong traditional trade links between East Africa and the 


United Kingdom. Self-government is also likely to bring with it 
considerably expanded development programmes in each territory, 
and therefore an increased flow of development capital, largely from 
international, government or quasi-government sources. 


If there were a greater degree of assurance and willingness to risk 
investment in the area, we may expect a resumption in the growth of 
the market for capital goods and this should, in turn, provide increasing 
opportunities for our manufacturers to meet the consequent demand 
for more consumer goods. 


While it may be reasonable to talk of traditional trade links in the 
past, it would be wrong, and possibly dangerous, to stress this aspect 
in the context of the future, expanding market. Our continued ability 
to sell will depend on our preparedness to anticipate the requirements 
of the market and to offer the goods wanted at the right time and place, 
at the right price. 


THE COUNTRY 


East Africa is made up of the three mainland territories of Kenya, 
Tanganyika and Uganda, together with the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba. The area is roughly rectangular in shape, measuring some 
1,000 miles from aorth to south and 600 to 800 miles on average from 
east to west. The total area is 682,000 square miles, including about 
40,000 square miles covered by the Great Lakes. Tanganyika forms 
slightly over half of the total. The whole of East Africa is equal in area 








At the Kizimbani Experimental Station run by Zanzibar’s Department of Agriculture, work now embraces all the Protectorate’s main food crops. 


to the six countries of the European Common Market plus Spain. But, 
although the areas are equal, the population of East Africa is only just 
over one-eighth as big. 

Physically, East Africa falls into four main divisions. These are the 
coastal belt, the coast hinterland, the plateau and the Lake Victoria 
basin. 

The coastal belt varies in width from 10 to 40 miles. The area is 
comparatively hot and humid, and the characteristic vegetation is the 
coconut grove. 

The coast hinterland forms an extensive plain behind the coastal belt. 
It is widest and driest in the north in Kenya, where semi-desert condi- 
tions prevail, but vegetation increases with the rise in rainfall towards 
the south, where, in Tanganyika and southern Kenya, most of East 
Africa’s sisal is grown. The natural vegetation of the region is scrub 
bush. 


The plateau lies for the most part between altitudes of 4,000 feet 
and 10,000 feet, and forms part of the great African table-land extending 
from Ethiopia to the Cape. It covers a large part of East Africa and 
contains an enormous range of conditions of rainfall, temperature and 
ecology, largely varying with the height. The plateau is split by the two 
arms of the Rift Valley which run north and south through it. Between 
these two arms lies the Lake Victoria basin. Flanking the two great 
rift valleys are the main mountain masses such as Mounts Kenya, 
Kilimanjaro and Meru and the Aberdare and Ruwenzori Mountains. 
rhe areas round the mountain masses are mostly those of high and 
reliable rainfall, coupled with deep fertile soil. As a result, these areas 
contain some of the greatest concentrations of population. 

The Lake Victoria basin lies in the heart of the plateau. The Lake 


itself is some 27,000 square miles in area and is surrounded by a 
region of reliable rainfall and fertile soils, which carry a high density 
of population. The vegetation ranges from the cotton lands 

Lake to rolling savannah in northern Uganda. 


THE POPULATION 


The population of the four territories is given below, showing the 
racial composition of each. 


Estimated Civil Population 1959 
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(a) The figures for Zanzibar are taken from the 1958 census. Africa 
Arabs were enumerated together. 


The total population of East Africa was estimated to be almo: 
million in 1959. Just over half a million, or 2.5 per cent of this 
were non-African. Of these 100,000 were Europeans. The balan: 
mainly composed of Asians, i.e., Indians, Pakistanis, and ¢ 
326,000, and Arabs, 62,000. 





A Uganda woodworker finds that an electric power tool improves both the 
quality and the quantity of his work. 


The populations of Kenya and Uganda are almost equal at 6.5 
million, while that of Tanganyika with roughly 9 mullion is rather 
larger. However, Tanganyika is very much the largest in area, so that 
its overall density of population is the lowest, being only 26.6 to the 
square mile against 29.4 in Kenya and 81.4 in Uganda — much the 
most densely populated of the three mainland territories. 


The distribution of the population 


The distribution of the population of East Africa by districts is shown 
in the map on p. 5. Density varies enormously, ranging from as little 
as 2 to the square mile in the semi-desert and Masai steppe areas to 
over 400 to the square mile in the Kikuyu highlands. 

The map shows clearly that the population of East Africa is heavily 
concentrated in certain regions. These regions of high density are 
surrounded by .egions of very sparse population, mostly expanses of 
infertile scrubland. often infested with tsetse fly, or waterless desert, 
where only nomadic habitation is possible. As the economy of East 
Africa is overwhelmingly agricultural, the areas of high population 
density are those areas where a reasonably fertile soil is combined with 
a good and fairly reliable rainfall. Such areas are mainly in the moun- 
tain districts or round the lakes. 

The largest area in East Africa which satisfies these conditions is 
around Lake Victoria. The bulk of the population of Uganda lives in 
the bordering area the northern half of the Lake. The largest concen- 
tration of population, though not the densest, in Kenya lies round the 
north-east corner of the Lake, and the same applies for Tanganyika on 
the southern shore. About one-third of the total population of Fast 
Africa, or about 7.5 million people, live in the Lake Victoria area. 


In Kenya the second main concentration of population, and by far 
the densest, is that in the Kikuyu area, between the Aberdare Moun- 
tains and Mount Kenya in Central Province, where the population Is 
about 1.25 million, excluding Nairobi, or 1.5 million including 1t. 

In Tanganyika, outside the Lake Victoria area, the population is 
scattered in several comparatively small belts of high density. The 
following areas all have a high density of population with a total figure 
of about 0.5 million in each area: the region round Mounts Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, the area in Tanga Province round Usambara 
Mts., the south-eastern corner of the Southern Province lying between 
the sea and the border of Mozambique, the district at the northern tip 
of Lake Nyasa and the highland area in Eastern Province along the 
railway line running west from Dar es Salaam. Outside these concen- 
trations, the population of Tanganyika is to be found scattered 
through the highlands running down the centre of the territory, as 
well as in dense pockets on the borders of Ruanda-Urundi. 


The distribution of the non-African population 


The map, and description given above, outline the distribution of the 
African population; the non-African population is distributed very 
differently. 

Almost exactly two-thirds of the European population lives in Kenya, 
less than a quarter in Tanganyika and about an eighth in Uganda. 
Just over half the Asian population is in Kenya, somewhat over a 
quarter in Tanganyika and less than a fifth in Uganda. Thus Kenya has 
very much the largest non-African population and Uganda the smallest. 

In Kenya 23,000, or a third of all the Europeans, live in Nairobi. 
About another third live in the Rift Valley Province, the main European 
farming area, partly in the towns, such as Nakuru, Eldoret and Kitale, 
and partly on the farms. The remaining third mostly live in the various 
small towns throughout Kenya, with a concentration of 3,000 in 
Mombasa. 

Eighty-six thousand, or 40 per cent of the Asian population of 
Kenya, live in Nairobi, a further 51,000, or nearly 25 per cent, live 
in Mombasa. These two towns account for nearly two-thirds of the 
total. The other third, again, is mainly scattered among the various 
townships. 

In Tanganyika 4,500 Europeans, or about a fifth of the total, live in 
Dar es Salaam. Another fifth live in the 11 towns with total popu- 
lations of over 10,000, the most important being Tanga, Arusha and 
Moshi. The remaining three-fifths are very scattered, though with a 
fair proportion in the European farming areas of the Southern High- 
lands, Western Kilimanjaro and Usumbara hills. 

The Asian population of Dar es Salaam is 31,000 and of Tanga 9,000, 
which together form over a third of the total. Another 20,000 live in 
the 10 next largest towns; the remainder are scattered among the 
various townships of the country. 

In Uganda 3,200, or almost a third of the European population, live 
in Kampala. Another third live elsewhere in the Province of Buganda. 
The remaining third is very scattered throughout the townships of the 
rest of the country. There are no European farmers. 

A quarter of the Asian population, that is 19,000, lives in Kampala, 
and another quarter elsewhere in the Province of Buganda. Outside 
Buganda there is a heavy concentration of Asians in Eastern Province. 
over a third of the total for Uganda, with 9,000 in Jinja and almost 
5,000 in Mbale. There are very much smaller numbers in the towns of 
the Northern and Western Provinces. 


Rate of increase in the population 


The African population of East Africa has been increasing in recent 
years at a rate of between 1.5 and 2 per cent per annum. 

In the last 10 years the European population has more than doubled 
in Kenya and Tanganyika, and just trebled in Uganda. Most of this 
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A Uganda woodworker finds that an electric power tool improves both the 
quality and the quantity of his work. 


The populations of Kenya and Uganda are almost equal at 6.5 
million, while that of Tanganyika with roughly 9 million is rather 
larger. However, Tanganyika is very much the largest in area, so that 
its overall density of population is the lowest, being only 26.6 to the 
square mile against 29.4 in Kenya and 81.4 in Uganda — much the 
most densely populated of the three mainland territories. 


The distribution of the population 


The distribution of the population of East Africa by districts is shown 
in the map on p. 5. Density varies enormously, ranging from as little 
as 2 to the square mile in the semi-desert and Masai steppe areas to 
over 400 to the square mile in the Kikuyu highlands. 

The map shows clearly that the population of East Africa is heavily 
concentrated in certain regions. These regions of high density are 
surrounded by .egions of very sparse population, mostly expanses of 
infertile scrubland. often infested with tsetse fly, or waterless desert, 
where only nomadic habitation is possible. As the economy of East 
Africa is overwhelmingly agricultural, the areas of high population 
density are those areas where a reasonably fertile soil is combined with 
a good and fairly reliable rainfall. Such area; are mainly in the moun- 
tain districts or round the lakes. 

The largest area in East Africa which satisfies these conditions is 
around Lake Victoria. The buik of the population of Uganda lives in 
the bordering area the northern half of the Lake. The largest concen- 
tration of population, though not the densest, in Kenya lies round the 
north-east corner of the Lake, and the same applies for Tanganyika on 
the southern shore. About one-third of the total population of East 
Africa, or about 7.5 million people, live in the Lake Victoria area. 


In Kenya the second main concentration of population, and by far 
the densest, is that in the Kikuyu area, between the Aberdare Moun- 
tains and Mount Kenya in Central Province, where the population is 
about 1.25 million, excluding Nairobi, or 1.5 million including it. 

In Tanganyika, outside the Lake Victoria area, the population ts 
scattered in several comparatively small belts of high density. The 
following areas all have a high density of population with a total figure 
of about 0.5 million in each area: the region round Mounts Kili- 
manjaro and Meru, the area in Tanga Province round Usambara 
Mts., the south-eastern corner of the Southern Province lying between 
the sea and the border of Mozambique, the district at the northern tip 
of Lake Nyasa and the highland area in Eastern Province along the 
railway line running west from Dar es Salaam. Outside these concen- 
trations, the population of Tanganyika is to be found scattered 
through the highlands running down the centre of the territory, as 
well as in dense pockets on the borders of Ruanda-Urundi. 


The distribution of the non-African population 


The map, and description given above, outline the distribution of the 
African population; the non-African population is distributed very 
differently. 

Almost exactly two-thirds of the European population lives in Kenya, 
less than a quarter in Tanganyika anc about an eighth in Uganda. 
Just over half the Asian population is in Kenya, somewhat over a 
quarter in Tanganyika and less than a fifth in Uganda. Thus Kenya has 
very much the largest non-African population and Uganda the smallest. 

In Kenya 23,000, or a third of all the Europeans, live in Nairobi. 
About another third live in the Rift Valley Province, the main European 
farming area, partly in the towns, such as Nakuru, Eldoret and Kitale, 
and partly on the farms. The remaining third mostly live in the various 
small towns throughout Kenya, with a concentration of 3,000 in 
Mombasa. 

Eighty-six thousand, or 40 per cent of the Asian population of 
Kenya, live in Nairobi, a further 51,000, or nearly 25 per cent, live 
in Mombasa. These two towns account for nearly two-thirds of the 
total. The other third, again, is mainly scattered among the various 
townships. 

In Tanganyika 4,500 Europeans, or about a fifth of the total, live in 
Dar es Salaam. Another fifth live in the 11 towns with total popu- 
lations of over 10,000, the most important being Tanga, Arusha and 
Moshi. The remaining three-fifths are very scattered, though with a 
fair proportion in the European farming areas of the Southern High- 
lands, Western Kilimanjaro and Usumbara hills. 

The Asian population of Dar es Salaam is 31,000 and of Tanga 9,000, 
which together form over a third of the total. Another 20,000 live in 
the 10 next largest towns; the remainder are scattered among the 
various townships of the country. 

In Uganda 3,200, or almost a third of the European population, live 
in Kampala. Another third live elsewhere in the Province of Buganda. 
The remaining third is very scattered throughout the townships of the 
rest of the country. There are no European farmers. 

A quarter of the Asian population, that is 19,000, lives in Kampala, 
and another quarter elsewhere in the Province of Buganda. Outside 
Buganda there is a heavy concentration of Asians in Eastern Province. 
over a third of the total for Uganda, with 9,000 in Jinja and almost 
5,000 in Mbale. There are very much smaller numbers in the towns of 
the Northern and Western Provinces. 


Rate of increase in the population 


The African population of East Africa has been increasing in recent 
years at a rate of between 1.5 and 2 per cent per annum. 

In the last 10 years the European population has more than doubled 
in Kenya and Tanganyika, and just trebled in Uganda. Most of this 
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increase has been the result of immigration, and is not likely to continue 
at such a rapid rate in the next 10 years. 

In the last 10 years the Asian and Arab population has increased 
by 70 per cent in Kenya, by 85 per cent in Tanganyika and has 
doubled in Uganda. Part of this increase has been due to natural 
increase, but largely also to immigration, which is likely to be at a 
much slower rate in the next 10 years. 


A description of the people 


The Europeans in East Africa are mainly engaged in commerce, the 
professions or in administration in the towns, though they are also in 
agriculture in those areas such as the Kenya Highlands and the Kili- 
manjaro and Southern Highlands area of Tanganyika where climatic 
and farming conditions are suitable. There are practically no artisans, 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers found among the European popul- 
ation. Their general level of living is therefore very high. 

The Arab population lives mainly in the coastal areas. Asians are 
found in all parts of East Africa in the retail trade, in the main urban 
centres, in the towns and in the most distant trading centres. The large 
concentrations in the main urban centres are engaged in light industry, 
crafts, clerical work, commerce and the professions, as well as in 
retailing. Some have a high standard of living, but many have quite 
small incomes on which to support large families. 

A large majority of the African population of East Africa is engaged 
in growing food crops, and has only a very small cash income derived 
from selling surplus produce. Southern Uganda provides the only 
major deviation from this pattern. However, the change to cash crops 
is taking place rapidly in certain areas. Improved agricultural tech- 
niques and better communications are altering traditional patterns. 
Standards of living are improving and some families are achieving 
relative wealth. 

Few Africans are in paid employment, and though the numbers so 
engaged have increased in recent years, the trend has now changed. 
The number in paid employment is falling although the total wage bill 
is rising. This fall is partly compensated for by the growing number of 
Africans working on their own account in commerce and small-scale 
industries. 


The prosperity of Zanzibar is largely based on the clove industry. Here a 
research worker examines clove plants for signs of a disease known as “Sudden 
Death’’. 


reasons. Most of the non-Africans live in the towns, that is almost all 
the Asians, and most of the Europeans; and a large part of the wage- 
earning African population lives in the towns. 


Population of the Main Towns 





LITERACY 


Practically all Europeans and Asians of school age or over are 


| Europeans Asians Africans 





Kenya 1959 estimated 


literate, though probably 30 per cent of Asians, mostly the older 
people, are unable to read or write English. 

In Kenya it is estimated that about 70 per cent of children of school 
age are literate in Swahili or their own vernacular language. Of those 
between 16 and 50 years of age about 20 per cent are literate in Swahili 
or a vernacular language, and about 10 per cent in English. Over 50 
years old, only a very small proportion is literate. 

There are less than a million people in either Tanganyika or Uganda 
who are literate in any language, and most of these have received their 
education since the end of the last war. About 10 per cent of those 
who are literate read and write English. 

The proportion of the total population of East Africa which is literate 
in English is comparatively small, but expressed as a percentage of 
potential buyers it is much higher, as those who are literate are mostly 


Nairobi 
Mombasa 
Nakuru 
Kisumu 


Tanganyika 1957 
Dar es Salaam 
Tanga 
Mwanza 
Tabora 


Uganda 1959 
Kampala 
Jinja . 
Mbale 
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15,000 
12,000 


38,000 
15,000 
8,000 


145,000 
27,000 
20,000 


129,000 
38,000 
20,000 
15,000 


60,000 
25,000 
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Other towns of some importance, with populations of between 10,000 
and 15,000 are in Kenya, Eldoret and Kitale, in Tanganyika, Morogoro, 
Moshi, Dodoma and Arusha, and in Uganda, Masaka, Soroti, Entebbe 
and Tororo. 


the wage earners. 


THE TOWNS 


There are only four towns in the whole area with a population of 
over 50,000, and only about 25 towns with a population of over 10,000. 
These towns contain about 900,000 people, or some 4 per cent of the 
total population. However, the importance of this 4 per cent in the 
economy is out of all proportion to their numbers. This is for two 


Kenya 


Nairobi is the capital of Kenya and its administrative and commer- 
cial centre. Most of the larger import and export merchants have their 
head offices in East Africa there. It is also the headquarters of the 
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EXPORTING TO 


EAST AFRICA 


Deep-water berths at Mombasa, with transit sheds, stacking ground and four new back of port sheds that have been built on ground obtained by cutting 


back the cliff face. 


East African High Commission. The city contains large modern office 
blocks, up to date commercial and residential accommodation and 
comprehensive amenities. It is by far the largest industrial centre in 
East Africa, and is a focal point in the East African tourist industry. 

Mombasa is the terminus of the main railway from the Congo 
border of Uganda, through Uganda and Kenya to the coast. It is 
East Africa’s chief port, and is the location of several light industries. 
East Africa’s first oil refinery is to be built there. 

Nakuru is the main town of the European farming area and is the 
headquarters of the Kenya Farmers’ Association (Co-operative) Ltd. 
It has several industries, mostly processing agricultural products. 
Kisumu is an important railway terminus on Lake Victoria and the 
centre of communications in the area by rail, lake and road. Eldoret is 
the chief centre of the Uasin Gishu Plateau, which is a big European 
farming area. It is also the site of industries processing local products. 


Tanganyika 


Dar es Salaam is the capital of Tanganyika, and its main port. It is 
the commercial centre of the country and is the eastern terminus of 
the Central Line Railway running from Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria 
down to the coast through the heart of Tanganyika. Dar es Salaam is 
also a centre of expanding secondary industry. 

Tanga is the second largest town and port of Tanganyika, and is the 
terminus of the Tanga line, which serves the northern highland farming 
area. Tanga is the headquarters of the sisal industry. 

Mwanza, the terminus of the Central Line on Lake Victoria, is one 
of the principal ports on the Lake. It is the centre of the important cot- 
ton growing region. Tabora is at the junction of the Lake Victoria and 
Lake Tanganyika branches of the Central Line. It is an important 
communications and trading centre. Morogro is the centre of a sisal 
and cotton growing district. Moshi is the headquarters of the coffee 
industry in Tanganyika. Arusha is the business centre and railhead for 
the extensive and fertile district on the slopes of Mount Meru. 


Uganda 

Entebbe is the capital of Uganda, but is only important as the 
administrative centre and site of Uganda's international air port. 

Kampala is the largest town and commercial capital of Uganda. It 
is the marketing centre of Uganda's principal export crop, raw cotton. 
Industrial development centres round the processing of agricultural 
produce. 

Jinja is the second largest town in Uganda, situated where the Nile 
flows out of Lake Victoria. It has expanded considerably since the 
construction of the Owen Falls hydro-electric dam nearby, and is 
now the centre of a number of secondary industries. 

Mbale is the commercial centre for a large area producing cotton, 
coffee and cattle. Soroti is the centre of a cotton growing district, 
with several ginneries. 


TRANSPORT 


External 


East Africa is well-provided with sea and air routes connecting it 
with the rest of the world, and in particular with the United Kingdom. 
Regular passenger and freight shipping services connect the East 
African ports with Europe, America, Asia and the main ports of the 
Commonwealth. East Africa lies on the main international air routes 
linking Southern Africa with Europe and Asia. 

Shipping services between the United Kingdom and East Africa are 
operated by the British India, Union Castle and Clan Hall Harrison 
Lines. The fastest ships, travelling via the Suez Canal, usually take 
between 19 and 21 days. 

Regular air services are operated from Great Britain by B.O.A.C., 
British United Airways, Central African Airways, East African 
Airways and South African Airways. The journey takes between 12 
and 24 hours. 
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Internal 


The East African Railways and Harbours organization is govern- 
ment-owned and operates freight and passenger services throughout 
the three mainland territories, by rail (3,403 miles), by inland waterway 
(6,311 miles) and by road service (2,678 miles). It also controls and 


operates the five principal sea ports of Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, 
Tanga, Lindi and Mtwara. 


Ports 


Mombasa is the principal port for both Kenya and Uganda. The 
main harbour has deep-water quays with a depth of 32 feet and berths 
for 10 ocean-going vessels. Four new deep-water berths are under 
construction in another part of the harbour. There are also lighterage 
wharves for general cargo, a coal wharf and a tanker jetty. The deep- 
water quays are served by electrically-operated cranes with a lifting 
capacity up to 20 tons. There is also a 50-ton floating crane and at 
one berth two mechanical conveyor belts. The wharves are equipped 
with extensive transit sheds and stacking grounds. The total shed 
accommodation amounts to over 1 million square feet. 

Dar es Salaam is the main port of Tanganyika and is the terminus of 
the Central Line. It thus serves most of Tanganyika except the Northern 
and Tanga Provinces and Southern Province. There are three deep- 
water berths served by two transit sheds of 272,000 square feet and 
several cranes with a lifting capacity up to 10 tons. There is also a 
lighterage quay served by extensive shed accommodation and several 
electric cranes, including one of 20 tons capacity. 

The lighterage port of Tanga serves the Tanga and Northern 
Provinces of Tanganyika. The inner harbour can hold four ocean- 
going vessels drawing from 21 feet to 26 feet, and there are three less 
sheltered berths for vessels drawing up to 31 feet. The wharf is equipped 
with six 5-ton electric cranes and five steam cranes, including one 
fixed crane of 20 tons capacity. There is transit accommodation of over 
200,000 square feet. 


The port of Lindi is entered over a bar with a depth of 17 feet at 
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low water, but the port affords service and sheltered anchorage for 
four ocean-going vessels drawing up to 30 feet. Cargo is lightered 
between vessels at anchor and the landing jetty. Lindi is the terminus 
of the road which runs right through the Southern Province as far as 
Lake Nyasa. 

Mtwara is the terminus of the Southern Province Line, which runs 
132 miles inland to Nachingwea. There is a deep-water general cargo 
quay which can take two ocean-going vessels drawing up to 32 feet. 
There are 14 mobile cranes, including one up to 6 tons capacity, and 
storage accommodation of 66,000 square feet. 

Zanzibar Harbour is a regular port of call for many ocean-going 
vessels, as well as dhow traffic for Arabia and the Persian Gulf. 


Railways 


The railway lines of East Africa all run from the coast westwards 
into the interior, and at present there is no rail connection between 
the Kenya/Uganda system and the Tanganyika Central Line. 

The railways are the key to the transport system of the country, and 
they alone made possible the opening up of the country. Agriculture 
and industry have mainly been developed along the railway systems. 

The Kenya/Uganda section runs a distance of 1,082 miles from 
Mombasa to Kasese on the Congo/Uganda border. There are a further 
746 miles of branch lines connecting with it. The whole system serves 
all the main agricultural and industrial areas of Kenya and Uganda 
and connects with the steamer services on Lake Victoria which serve 
important areas in Tanganyika. 

There is a branch line from Voi to Kahe Junction which connects 
the Kenya/Uganda Line with the Tanga Line. This gives the Northern 
Highlands of Tanganyika access to both Tanga and Mombasa. 

The Tanga Line runs for 273 miles from Tanga to Arusha. It serves 
the large sisal-growing area inland from Tanga and the coffee, wheat 
and pyrethrum area of Northern Province. 

Wo1k on a branch line from Korogwe to Morogoro is to start 
shortly. This will connect all parts of the East African Railways 


Sisal is Tanganyika’s chief export. Processed sisal fibre drying in the sun on the Tungi Sisal Estate in the Eastern Province. 
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system, except the Southern Province Line, for the first time, and will 
enable goods to be railed without trans-shipment between central 
Tanganyika and Kenya and Uganda. 


The Tanganyika Central Line runs from Dar es Salaam, through the 
heart of the country to Kigoma on Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 780 
miles. From Tabora a branch line runs to Mwanza, the principal 
Tanganyika port on Lake Victoria, and 765 miles from Dar es Salaam. 
Kigoma is the principal port on Lake Tanganyika, whence steamer 
services connect with the Congo and Northern Rhodesia. 

The Southern Province Line runs from the port of Mtwara to 
Nachingwea, a distance of 132 miles, and is a legacy of the groundnuts 
scheme. 

For some years in the postwar period, the ports and railway system 
of East Africa were severely taxed to handle the rapidly expanding 
volume of traffic. The acquisition of more powerful locomotives and 
additional rolling stock, together with the completion of many develop- 
ment works, has largely resolved this situation. 

For typical freight rates charged on East African Railways see 
Appendix A (page 26). 


Inland Waterways 


East African Railways and Harbours operate steamer services on 
Lake Victoria with headquarters at Kisumu in Kenya. Twice weekly 
services connect with Entebbe and Port Bell, for Kampala in Uganda, 
and with Bukoba, Mwanza and Musoma in Tanganyika. The round 
trip takes about five days. 

On Lake Tanganyika there is a service from Kigoma across to 
Albertville in the Congo, and once a fortnight down to Mpulungu 
in Northern Rhodesia. 

In Uganda there are steamer services on the Nile and its inter- 
connected lakes, Kyoga and Albert. These services link both the 
Congo and the Sudan with the East African rail system. 


Air 


There are international airports at Entebbe, Nairobi, Dar es Salaam 
and Mombasa. Internally the East African Airways Corporation 
operates a comprehensive network of scheduled services, both 
passenger and freight. Almost all centres of population of any size 
have small aerodromes which have at least a weekly air service. 
Services between the larger centres mostly operate at least once a day. 
There are several local charter companies also. 


Roads 


There are only 500 miles of tarmac roads in all Kenya, mostly in 
towns, except for the stretch between Nairobi and Nakuru. Bituminiza- 
tion of a further 360 miles is in progress. Uganda also has 500 miles 
of tarmac roads, much of it in towns, except for the trunk road running 
round the north of the Lake from Masaka to Mbale, for a distance of 
240 miles. Tanganyika has about the same mileage of tarmac road. 


Nevertheless there is an extensive network of roads throughout 
East Africa. The main roads are mostly of gravei standard and most 
of them are all-weather routes, but the use of chains is advisable in 
many areas during the rainy seasons, and after heavy rains certain 
sections may become impassable. Most of the minor roads are not all- 
weather routes, and during the rainy seasons, which are March, April 
and May, and October, November and December, varying slightly 
with the locality, travel by roads other than the trunk routes can be 
difficult. Even the trunk routes in Tanganyika may become impassable. 
In general, the road system is best in Uganda, and worst in Tanganyika. 

East African Railways operate extensive road services in Tanganyika, 
particularly in the Southern Highlands, and on north-south routes 
connecting the various east-west railway lines. Private organizations 
provide a network of services in other parts of East Africa. 
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GOVERNMENT 


Kenya is a colony, except for a 10-mile wide strip along the coast 
which has the status of a protectorate. Tanganyika is a trust erritory 
administered by the United Kingdom, and Uganda and Zanzibar are 
protectorates. 


The East Africa High Commission is an inter-territorial organization 
responsible for certain of the governmental services common to the 
three mainland territories. 


Constitution 


Tanganyika is the most constitutionally advanced of the four 
territories. As a result of a conference held in March 1961, Tanganyika 
became internally self-governing on May 1 1961; it is to become 
independent on December 9 1961, and intends to apply for member- 
ship of the Commonwealth. 


The other three territories are in a state of transition from representa- 
tive government to self-government and finally to independence. 
Elections were held during January-March, 1961, in all three territories. 
As a result Kenya and Uganda should have a legislature composed 
almost entirely of elected members and an executive composed mainly 
of ministers chosen from the elected members of the legislature. The 
Zanzibar elections resulted in deadlock, but fresh elections were held 
in June 1961, which enabled a government to be formed; elected mem- 
bers are in a majority both in the legislature and the executive. 


Administration 


The Civil Service in each territory is modelled on the United 
Kingdom pattern, with responsibility for departments of the Central 
Government grouped under a member of the Executive Council or 
Council of Ministers. For administrative purposes the territories are 
divided into provinces, in which the central government is represented 
by a Provincial Commissioner, and sub-divided into districts in charge 
of District Commissioners. 


In some African areas, particularly in Uganda, the administration 
is entirely in the hands of the local African government. Elsewhere 
administration of the rural areas, which was at first mainly under the 
control of tribal chiefs, has in recent years largely been transferred 
to more representative local councils. 

The territorial civil services are established on a non-racial basis. 
Many senior officers are expatriates, but ‘localization’ is going ahead 
fast. 


The East African High Commission administers those services which 
are common to the three mainland territories, i.e., customs, income tax, 
railways and harbours, posts and telecommunications, civil aviation, 
meteorological services and statistics, together with a comprehensive 
group of research services. It was agreed in June 1961, that, when 
Tanganyika became independent, a new organization should be set up 
to preside over the common services. The Commission is financed 
from funds voted annually by the territorial governments and by 
grants from the United Kingdom government. 


THE EAST AFRICAN ECONOMY 


The foundation of the East African economy is agriculture. Up to 
the second world war economic progress was intermittent and gradual. 
But since the war, in an era of high commodity prices, expanding 
governmental activity and a large inflow of private and public capital, 
the East African economy has expanded greatly. In 1959 the combined 
domestic incomes of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda amounted to 
£514 million. Comparisons with 10 years before are not possible as 
no figures were compiled. Probably the best index of the economic 
expansion of the region as a whole is the volume of export, which rose 
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two and a half times between 1948 and 1959, to a total value of £129 
million, In 1959 retained imports were £113 million. 

It is interesting to compare the value of East Africa exports and 
imports with those of a number of other Commonwealth countries. 
The table below shows total exports and imports and exports and 
imports per head of the population in 1958, together with the increase 
per head over the 10-year period, 1948-1958. 


Exports and Imports of selected Commonwealth 
Countries 





1958 Percentage 


| _ increase per 
| Total _ head 1948-58 
_ Exports Imports Exports Imports | Exports | Imports 

| per head | | 

(£ million) | (£) | | 

East Africa | | | 
(including | | 
Zanzibar) 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. | 
Ghana | 
Nigeria 
S. Africa 
Ceylon 
Pakistan 
New Zealand 


i 
i 


128-5 126-7 +140 + 74 


60 | 59 


1358 

94-0 
136-0 
6127 
124-3 
106-3 
249-7 





1576 | 206 | +102 
84-6 | 73 1+@e 
167-0 | 4,00} +8 
556-8 | 

128-7 
141-6 
284-7 


+140 
' +200 
386 | 4 4+ 31 
40 ' +3 | + % 
17 | —@ | + 5S 
12448 | + 61 | +106 





East Africa’s total exports are greater than those of Ghana, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, and only slightly less than those of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland or Nigeria. Imports are greater than Ghana’s, 
but not quite so much as any of the others. Both exports and imports 
per head are higher than in Pakistan or Nigeria, but considerably less 
than any other Commonwealth countries listed. East Africa shows 
very much the biggest increase in exports per head over the period 1948 
to 1958, though the increase in imports per head is less spectacular. 

The total East African domestic income in 1959 was £514 million 
and was divided among the three territories as follows: 


Domestic Income 1959 





£ million | £ per head 
ee BS 
177 19-5 
122 18-7 


23:3 


Kenya 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 


TOTAL 514 





A large part of these totals is made up of non-cash income derived 
from subsistence production, fishing, barter, etc. The recorded money 
incomes in the three territories were as follows: 


Recorded Money Income 1959 





(£ million) 
Kenya ‘ 
Tanganyika 
Uganda 


163 
106 
100 


ee 


TOTAL 369 





A picture of the economies of Kenya and Tanganyika can be obtained 
from an analysis of the domestic product by industrial origin. Un- 
fortunately no analysis of this type is available for Uganda. 
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Gross Domestic Product 1958 





Tanganyika 
£ million | Per cent 


ee ee en ee 


96 | 59:0 


Kenya 
£ million | Per cent 


| 
; 
| 
: 
' 





Agriculture . ae | ee 

Mining and quarrying 1:2 | 0-6 59 | 3°5 
Manufacturing 20:5 | 9-9 12-6 | 75 
Construction | 8-4 | 4-1 | 11:1 | 6:6 
Public utilities a | . 10 | 1-0 0-6 
Transport | 17-6 | 8-5 11:1 | 6:6 
Distribution . 26-4 | 12-8 79 | 4-6 
Rent. : o | 75 ) 3-6 | 3:3 | 2-0 
Government 20-5 9-9 | 11-5 | 6-8 
Miscellaneous 

services 


42:2 


184 7h | 48 | 2-8 


TOTAL 207-0 100-0 168-8 100-0 





In both Kenya and Tanganyika agriculture is very much the largest 
sector of the economy. In Tanganyika its importance is overwhelming, 
accounting for almost three-fifths of the total product. In Kenya the 
economy is more diversified and agriculture accounts for a little over 
two-fifths of the total. If figures were available for Uganda they would 
probably show agriculture there as being somewhat in between its 
position in Kenya and Tanganyika, accounting for perhaps a little over 
half of the total product. 

Distribution is the second largest sector in Kenya, reflecting the 
importance of Kenya as the centre of the distribution system in East 
Africa. Manufacturing and the government sector are the next largest, 
each contributing roughly a tenth of the total. In Tanganyika manu- 
facturing is the second largest sector, but it contributes only 7.5 per 
cent of the total, and nearly half of this is derived from craft industries. 
The next largest sectors are government, transport and construction 
each contributing about one-fifteenth of the total. 


The progress made in the East African economy since 1945 from a 
static, relatively self-contained market has resulted from an expansion 
in reciprocal trade with the outside world. This expansion has been due 
very largely to the relative prosperity of the primary producers and has 
recently been checked by the weakness of the market for cotton and 
coffee. 

Unlike South Africa or the oil countries of the Middle East, where 
the exploration of mineral resources has provided the main impetus to 
growth, East Africa’s exports consist largely of tropical agricultural 
products, principally coffee, cotton and sisal. In 1959 exports of these 
three products accounted for 62 per cent of total domestic exports. 
But there were significant differences in the extent to which individual 
territories were dependent on them: 19 per cent of Uganda's exports 
were outside this group, 44 per cent of Tanganyika’s and 56 per cent 
of Kenya’s. Thus, the common market area of East Africa as a whole 
presents a more balanced picture than do the individual members. 


Mineral exports accounted for barely 10 per cent of the total in 1959, 
of which the principal ones were diamonds from Tanganyika, copper 
from Uganda and sodium carbonate from Kenya. 


As East Africa relies so heavily on agricultural exports as the main 
source of increased incomes, both population and production tend to 
be heavily concentrated in the areas of greatest fertility. The exceptions 
to this are the concentrations in Nairobi, Mombasa and Dar es Salaam. 


The economic potential of East Africa is best visualised as a series 
of islands of activity, where purchasing power is growing rapidly, 
separated by areas where the agricultural possibilities are either 
limited by natural conditions, or are as yet undeveloped because of 
their remoteness. The railway lines, with their supporting road systems, 
link the most important of these islands. 
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Weaving at the mill of the Tanganyika Textile Industries Ltd., Dar es Salaam. 


Agriculture 

The initiative for the development of East Africa’s agricultural 
resources has come from three main quarters: the colonial govern- 
ments, immigrant plantation companies, and immigrant settlers. The 
pattern has differed in each territory, leading to significant differences 
in the distribution of incomes and the character of the market. 

In Uganda the two main economic crops are coffee and cotton and 
they are grown almost exclusively by African farmers. Uganda is the 
largest producer of coffee in the Commonwealth, and the second 
largest producer of cotton. In 1959 payments to growers amounted 
to £13.7 million for coffee and to £11.7 million for cotton. In some 
districts these two crops are grown on the same land, particularly in 
the rich area around Kampala. Sugar and tea plantations, although 
making a relatively small contribution by comparison, are becoming 
of increasing importance. In 1959 their production was valued at some 
£3.5 million, and gave employment to some 42,000 Africans. 

It has been estimated that about three-quarters of the African-farmed 
area in Uganda is still used for the production of subsistence food 
crops. If the standard of production of these crops can be improved, 
living standards will rise and more land will be freed for the cultivation 
of cash crops. This is now a major objective of official policy. 

In Kenya the main agricultural development for the market has 
been on land alienated to British settlers and plantation companies. 
Only in the last 10 years has African cash crop production begun to 
expand significantly. This was largely because the two principal 
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African crops grown in Uganda and Tanganyika, cotton and robusta 
coffee, are unsuitable for the main agricultural area of Kenya. It is 
only in recent years that techniques of land husbandry and manage- 
ment control have been worked out that have made possible the culti- 
vation by peasants of arabica coffee, pyrethrum, tea and grade cattle. 

In Tanganyika the principal export is a plantation crop, sisal. In 1959 
exports were valued at £13.1 million. The two crops next in importance, 
cotton from the Lake Province and coffee from the area around 
Mount Kilimanjaro, are mostly grown by African farmers, and the 
value of production in 1959 was £7.2 million and £5.2 million respec- 
tively. Employment in large-scale agriculture in 1959, mostly in sisal 
and tea estates, reached 220,0C0. 

Zanzibar is the world’s largest supplier of cloves, and its economy 
is almost entirely dependent upon the production of cloves and 
coconuts. 


Industry 


The rise in agricultural incomes since the war has improved the 
prospect for local manufacture of consumer goods. The main incentive 
to local manufacturing is high purchasing power in the local market, 
and the principal means of achieving this in East Africa is in the first 
instance the full development of agricultural potential. Thus para- 
doxically the road to industrialization is through a prosperous 
agriculture. 

Kenya, and more particularly Nairobi, has developed as the main 
centre of industrial activity in East Africa, mainly as a result of its 
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advantageous situation for serving the whole East African market. 
Contributory factors have been climate and the larger non-African 
population. The other main centres are Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, 
Kampala, Jinja, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kitale, Thika and Kisumu. 

Industry in East Africa is largely based on the processing of local, 
mainly agricultural, raw materials. In Kenya, manufacturing based 
on agricultural processing accounted for £33 million, or 58 per cent 
of gross production, in 1957. Food products accounted for half of this, 
and drinks and tobacco accounted for a third. A further 15 per cent 
of gross production was based mainly on Kenya’s mineral resources, 
while most of the remaining 27 per cent, or £15 million of gross 
production, depended on imported raw materials. In Tanganyika 
roughly 70 per cent of total production depended on local raw 
materials and 30 per cent on imported. 

Manufacturing based on imported raw materials is still in its early 
stages. Industries established in East Africa, although small by Western 
standards, cover a wide variety of products. A list of such industries 
is provided in Appendix D. on page 29. As the list shows, there has 
been some development beyond the mere processing of agricultural 
produce to the production of light consumer goods for the home 
market which had in the past been entirely imported. 


The volume of manufactured goods exported is very small, and 
mostly consists of processed foods, but trade between the three main- 
land territories is considerable and is now valued at over £20 million 
a year. It includes, besides agricultural produce, locally manufactured 
cigarettes, paints, paper manufactures, steel building materials, 
household utensils, clothing and footwear. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from East Africa are almost entirely of primary products, 
while imports are mainly of manufactured goods. This is, of course, 
the usual pattern of trade of a primary producing area. 


Exports 

Coffee, cotton and sisal are the principal exports, and the prosperity 
of East Africa is heavily dependent on the world market for these 
products. The table below shows the value of these exports from each 
territory in 1959, and the proportion they formed of each territory’s 
total exports. 

Coffee provided rather under a third of East Africa’s export earnings, 
cotton just under a fifth and sisal a little over one-eighth. Other 
important exports, as can be seen from the table in Appendix B 
(page 26) were tea, providing 4-6 per cent of total export earnings, 
diamonds, 3-8 per cent, hides and skins, 3-7 per cent, meat, 2-9 per 
cent, and copper, 2-7 per cent. 

In the post-war decade there has been a change in the destination 
of exports away from sterling area markets to foreign countries. The 
proportion of total exports going to the sterling area fell from 65 per 
cent in 1949 to only 51 per cent in 1959. The United Kingdom share 
fell from 33 per cent to 27 per cent in the same period. The table 
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below shows the principal countries of destination of East Africa’s 
domestic exports. 


Domestic Exports, 1959 
By Principal Countries of Destination 
£'000 





East 
Africa 


Tanga- 


Kenya nyika | Uganda 





United Kingdom 8,079 
Australia . ‘ 918 
Hong Kong : o | 261 
India " ; 1,477 
South Africa 1,307 
Other 
Commonwealth 


16,199 
1,173 
2,494 
2,738 

667 


8,319 
1,085 
1,421 
7,324 
1,274 


32,597 
3,176 
4,176 

11,539 
3,248 

2,394 2,323 | 6,156 | 


1,439 
TOTAL | | 


Commonwealth 14,436 | 25,594 | 20,882 | 60,912 


Belgium 
Germany, West 
Italy 
Japan 
Netherlands 
United States 
Other Foreign 
Countries 


2,014 
3,675 
1,023 
2,446 
3,965 
3,399 


2,252 
2,537 
1,180 
3,622 
1,711 
6,483 


4,720 | 39 
14,193 | 
3,498 | 29 
7,417 | 6-4 
6,951 | 58 
12,606 | 


454 | 
7,981 
1,295 
1,349 
1,275 
2,724 
.| 3,792 3,171 | 


3,424 10,387 8-6 








i 


TOTAL 


Foreign Countries . 18,870 19,693 21,209 59,772 49:5 











; 


TOTAL EXPORTS 42,091 | 


100-0 
| 

After the United Kingdom, West Germany is East Africa’s largest 
market, taking a high proportion of Kenya’s coffee, then the United 
States of America, the main market for Uganda’s robusta coffee, 
followed by India, the main purchaser of Uganda’s cotton, Japan and 
the Netherlands. 

Essentially, East Africa’s ability to buy from overseas depends on 
its ability to sell its own products and on the volume of foreign 
investment flowing into the area. As an exporter of primary products, 
it is very vulnerable to changes in the levels of activity in the manu- 
facturing countries which are its market. The effect on the East African 
economy of a recession in the industrial countries is to depress the level 
of trade, and to cause a slowing-up, particularly in the field of capital 
investment. The United Kingdom, which finds its most lucrative 
market in East Africa in the sale of capital goods, tends to lose more 
ground than some of its competitors, who concentrate largely on the 
consumer end of the market. 


Imports 

Over the three years, 1957-1959, East Africa’s average annual import 
bill has been £120-2 million. This figure excludes re-exports. The table 
on page 15 shows these imports broken down by broad trade sections. 


33,306 45,287 120,684 


} 
| | 
| 





Principal Exports, 1959 





Kenya 
£'000 | £°000 


Tanganyika 





10,577 
658 
3,458 
16,613 


5,745 
6,657 
13,057 
19,828 


Total East Africa 
£°000 Per cent 
35,010 
22,743 
16,553 


Uganda 
£°000 | Per cent 
12:7 18,688 44-4 
14:5 15,428 36:7 
28:8 | 38 sae 
44-0 7,937 18-7 


Per cent 








29-0 
18-8 
13-7 
38:5 





33,306 45,287 


100-0 





100-0 42,091 
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Average Annual Net Retained Imports, 1957-59 Direct Imports, 1959 
By Principal Countries of Origin 


£°000 





£°000 | | Per cent 








feed 


Beverages and Tobacco ‘ 


8,044 
1,341 


6-7 
1-1 


Tanga- | 


East 
Africa 


Per 
cent 


—96 ame 
10,720 8-9 
858 0:7 
7,552 6-3 
43,870 36-6 
31,623 
9,360 
6,542 


120,006 


Crude materials, inedible except fuels 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
Animal and vegetable oils and fats 

Chemicals 

Manufactured goods classified chiefly by material. 
Machinery and transport equipment. 
Miscellaneous manufactured articles 
Miscellaneous transactions and commodities n.e.s. 


TOTAL 





Manufactures and machinery made up nearly 60 per cent of East 
Africa’s imports, emphasizing that the area is fundamentally an 
exporter of primary products and an importer of manufactured goods. 
The small value of food imports shows the broad self-sufficiency of 
East Africa in this respect. Sugar and rice imports account for about a 
third of the total, and these are likely to fall in the future as production 
expands. 

A more detailed analysis of East Africa’s imports in 1959 is given 
in Appendix C (page 27). 


A wolfram mine in Uganda’s lovely “Little Lake District’’. 
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Kenya nyika 


United Kingdom 
Bahrein 

Hong Kong 
India 

South Africa 


Other Commonveesith | 


TOTAL 


Commonwealth 


Belgium 

France 

Germany, West 

Italy 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Persia (iran) 

United States 

Other Foreign 
Countries 





29,520 
2,623 
1,419 
3,588 
3,912 


3,294 


44,356 


1,369 
2,438 
4,743 
2,048 
4,374 
1,802 
6,226 
2,879 


4,849 


10,824 
604 
366 

2,105 
1,224 
627 


15,750 


349 
734 
1,849 
362 
3,625 
1,021 
1,770 
746 


5,386 


156 
624 
638 


326 


45, 730 


3,227 
1,941 
6,317 
5,774 
4,247 


67,236 


1,907 
3,755 
7,889 
2,537 
10,408 
3,219 
7,996 
3,801 


2:7 


uw 
bts 
S 


OO nN One 
@=AOUUu=o 


37°6 


1,286 


uw 
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ee ae 


TOTAL 
Foreign Countries . 
Parcel Post 


30,728 11,742 
3,736 847 


ee 


78,820 28,339 


6,073 
1,134 


TOTAL IMPORTS 14,337 | 121,496 





The change in the pattern of imports in the past decade has also been 
striking. Direct imports from the sterling area fell from 71 per cent 
of the total in 1949 to 55 per cent in 1959; the United Kingdom’s 
share alone fell from 53 per cent to 38 per cent. An important con- 
tributory reason for this development is that East Africa has a favour- 
able trade balance with Germany, India, the United States of America, 
Hong Kong, Netherlands and Belgium. This gives these countries a 
strong incentive to increase their exports to East Africa. 

After the United Kingdom, Japan is the second largest supplier. 
This perhaps carries the moral of the need for cheap goods in a low 
income market. Following Japan are Iran, almost entirely oil, West 
Germany and India. 


DEVELOPMENT AND PROSPECTS 


The extensive growth of the East African economy occurred after 
the war as the result of high commodity prices and a heavy flow of 
private investment, but development has been severely checked in the 
past year following recessions in the price of some major primary 
products, particularly Uganda robusta coffee, and by an cutflow of 
capital which set in early in 1960. 

The post-war expansion is best documented in Kenya, and it is 
estimated that there alone a total of £311 million was invested between 
1950 and 1958, of which £112 million, or 36 per cent, was on public 
account. Investment in building accounted for another 36 per cent, 
while investment in plant and machinery and transport equipment, 
both public and private, accounted for 44 per cent of total invest- 
ment. However, capital consumption rates, especially on transport 
equipment, are high in East Africa, so that a substantial part of this 
expenditure was for replacing used assets. 

The annual rate of gross capital formation, that is the investment 
which generates the expansion of the economy, has been increasing 
rapidly but the level is still low. Between 1950 and 1958 the rate 
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increased from £22 million to £39 million a year in Kenya, and from 
£10 million to nearly £20 million in Uganda. By 1958 it had reached 
nearly £28 million a year in Tanganyika, thus giving a total gross 
capital formation for that year of some £88 million. 

Capital development expenditure by the governments and public 
utility undertakings has recently been running at a level of some £25 
million a year. This has gone into a variety of housing schemes, harbour 
improvements, the construction of the three international airports, 
the hydro-electric stations at the Owen Falls and on the Tana River. 
The Colonial Development Corporation has invested about £23 
million in twenty-three projects and the Uganda Development Cor- 
poration about £6 million in over twenty projects, while capital in- 
vestment by the main power supply companies has been over £50 
million. 

In the private sector there has been very heavy investment in building, 
as well as in industrial plant and machinery. The plantation companies, 
notably the tea companies, have expanded the areas of their holdings, 
and private farmers have invested heavily in new equipment and farm 
improvements. 

The size of the expansion in the East African economy can be gauged 
from several indicators over the past decade. The consumption of 
electricity increased from 78 million to 524 million k.w.h., of cement 
from 144,000 tons to 413,000 tons a year, and sales of motor spirit 
from 38 million gallons to 68 million gallons. The currency in 
circulation rose from £24 million to £60 million. 

The governments, local authorities, development corporations and 
private businesses all have large development plans, involving many 
millions of pounds over the next few years. But there has been a 
tendency recently for private business to defer development projects 
and for buying organizations to restrict their purchases to shorter- 
term needs. The World Bank is providing money for the construction 
of new railway lines in Tanganyika and Uganda, and improved rolling 
stock continues to be provided as traction power is converted from 
steam to diesel. The Uganda Electricity Board is planning to spend £5 
million on further development, with the possibility that the Owen 
Falls scheme may be extended by the construction of another dam 
with an even larger generating capacity. Additional hydro-electric 
projects are also to be undertaken on the Tana and Pangani Rivers 
in Kenya and Tanganyika respectively. All territories have extensive 
programmes of road improvements. Expenditure on agriculture is to 
be increased. Kenya has already announced a £14 million agricultural 
settlement scheme, and large-scale projects are under investigation in 
Tanganyika. On the social side there will be continuing expenditure 
on schools, medical facilities and the provision of urban housing for 
Africans. The major investment by private industry is in the new oil 
refinery now under construction at Mombasa. 

Until recently Kenya had made the most striking economic advance 
in the area since the war. With the smooth achievement of internal 
self-government (with independence to follow in December 1961) 
the political climate in Tanganyika offers great hope for the immediate 
future and sound prospects for investment in industrial development. 
Extensive agricultural developments are being investigated by the 
World Bank and the Food and Agriculture Organization. Given 
continuing stability, Tanganyika should progress economically and 
close the lead previously established by Kenya. 

In Uganda, although the prospects are not so promising, the 
Government is making strenuous efforts to raise output, diversify 
African agriculture, attract private capital and encourage indust- 
rialization. The prospects would improve if the downward trend in 
cotton and coffee prices was reversed. The World Bank is undertaking 
a survey of Uganda, and may provide a new impetus for development. 

In Kenya the current development plan is designed to keep the 
economy at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, much less than the 
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13 per cent per annum achieved between 1947 and 1958, but more than 
the 3 per cent registered in the last three years of this period. The main 
emphasis is on agriculture. The success of the Swynnerton Plan in 
transforming the pattern of African farming and intensifying the 
production of cash crops is to be followed up and developed. Further 
developments of agriculture must depend on overcoming the obstacles, 
such as land tenure problems, social customs and lack of the necessary 
financial and technical resources, in the way of an African cash crop 
economy comparable to that of the European farms in East Africa. 


THE MARKET 


Size 


East Africa’s average annual import bill for the three years 1957-59 
was £120-2 million. The following table analyses the composition of 
imports according to their main use. 


Composition of East African Imports, 1957-59 





£’°000 Per cent 





Food, drink and tobacco 
Producers’ materials 
Producers’ capital goods 
Spares 
Manufactured consumer goods 
Miscellaneous 


9,290 8 
a 35 
24,076 20 

5,033 4 
33,357 28 

6,646 5 








TOTAL 


120,153 100 





A more detailed break-down of imports is given in Appendix C 
(page 27). 

The most important items under producers’ materials are aviation 
and motor spirit and fuel oils, accounting for approximately a third 
of the total. Materials for the building and construction industry 
account for another fifth. Imports of consumer goods occupy well 
over a quarter of total imports owing to the small size of the manu- 
facturing sector in East Africa. Textiles account for about 40 per cent 
and passenger cars for about 17 per cent. Nearly a fifth of East Africa’s 
retained imports are capital goods, including commercial vehicles, 
reflecting the growth of investment. For Kenya the proportion is 
nearer two-fifths. Over 80 per cent of East Africa’s capital goods 
imports are on commercial account, which emphasizes the reliance of 
these territories on privately-financed investment. 


General characteristics 


The market in East Africa divides into two very distinct parts: the 
comparatively wealthy European and Asian populations on the one 
hand, and the low-income African population on the other. Almost all 
the capital goods and producers’ materials are bought by Europeans 
and Asians, since practically all business and manufacturing concerns 
of any size are owned and operated by members of these communities. 
The same is true of all large-scale agricultural enterprises, with the 
exception of several large African co-operative organizations. Most of 
the more expensive consumer goods are also bought by non-Africans. 
In contrast almost all the cheaper consumer goods are bought by the 
mass of the African population. 

The European and Asian communities are heavily concentrated in 
the towns, and this market can therefore be reached comparatively 
easily. Part of the African market is also in the towns, but the over- 
whelming majority of Africans live in the countryside, and generally 
in isolated homesteads rather than in villages. This means that the 
African consumer is frequently very difficult to reach, though the total 
purchasing power scattered through the countryside is large and well 
worth tapping. 
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Tests being made on liberica coffee in Zanzibar. 


Distribution of income 


The distinction between the two halves of the market in East Africa 
can be clearly seen when it is realized that the average annual earnings 
of European male employees in industry and commerce in 1959 were 
£1,539, and of African male employees £94. In Uganda the comparable 
figures were £1,444 and £53. Similar figures are not available for 
Tanganyika, but they undoubtedly fell within the same range. 


These figures do not in fact show the full extent of the disparity 
between the average incomes of Europeans and of Africans. Most 
Europeans are in paid employment but there are also a great many 
who are employers or self-employed who earn very much higher 
incomes, pushing up the average earnings of Europeans very consider- 
ably. In addition, household incomes are greatly increased by the 
practice of many wives going out to work, and earning an average of 
about £700 a year. 


There were 1-2 million Africans in paid employment in East Africa 
in 1959, but the bulk of these were employed in agriculture, where 
average wages are very much less than in industry and commerce, on 
average about 50 per cent less, though this is partly compensated for 
by facilities given to many Africans to grow their own food. The 1-2 
million African wage-earners are on the whole the highest earning 
section of the African population. Most Africans are peasant farmers 
with very much smaller incomes, though there is a growing number of 
African farmers growing cash crops and of businessmen and traders, 
whose incomes run into several hundreds if not thousands of pounds 
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a year. Most of these are in Uganda, but the numbers in Kenya are 
growing rapidly, while there are many in the coffee and cotton growing 
areas of Tanganyika. This section of the African population forms the 
growing market of the future, but as yet there are no figures available 
to indicate how many there are, or what their incomes are. 

The Asian population is, roughly speaking, split into two sections 
from a marketing point of view. Perhaps 15 per cent earn incomes 
which are on a par with those of the European community. This might 
put up from 100,000 to about 160,000 the total number who can be 
reckoned to be on a European level of income. The remaining 350,000 
or so Asians and Arabs form a middle class in East Africa, which tapers 
off into a level of income very little above that of many Africans. The 
average earnings of Asian men in industry and commerce in 1959 was 
£489 in Kenya and £526 in Uganda. 


THE MARKET FOR CONSUMER GOODS 


The non-African market 


The European demand is very similar to the consumption patterns 
exhibited in Britain by persons of similarly high income. Europeans 
have cars, refrigerators and a range of luxury durables, such as high 
quality cameras, radios and gramophones. Few go far in adjusting 
their eating habits to what is cheap because it is locally produced, and 
there is therefore a steady and surprisingly large market for all forms of 
imported tinned and frozen foods, as well as of imported wines and 
spirits. 

The pattern of expenditure of well-to-do Asians and of the small 
group of well-to-do Africans is similar to that of Europeans. These 
people emulate the British style of living to a large extent, except that 
most Asian women prefer to dress in traditional styles, in clothes made 
locally, from imported piece-goods. 

Most of the Asian community, with an average income of about 
£600-£800 per household, spend the greater part on food, clothes and 
rent. Many have large families, and their incomes leave little to spare 
for things other than essentials. Many families own a car, but this is 
often for business rather than family purposes. 


The African market 


Most of the African population is engaged in agriculture, and very 
much the commonest form of agriculture practised is subsistence 
farming. This involves the production by the family of foodstuffs for 
its own consumption only. Under subsistence agriculture it is not the 
practice to grow any surplus of food crops for sale or to grow cash 
crops, i.e., crops grown only for sale. It follows that Africans engaged 
in subsistence agriculture acquire very little money to spend on 
imported articles. 

As the maps of the distribution of purchasing power show, average 
cash incomes of Africans are extremely low. The annual per head cash 
incomes of the African population in 1958 were £7 in Kenya, £5 in 
Tanganyika and £10 in Uganda. However, there is one very important 
aspect of African incomes which must not be overlooked. Virtually 
all families have some cash income, however small, but in addition 
most of them enjoy a non-casia income from the cultivation of food 
crops, or from hunting, fishing and barter. These forms of livelihood 
provide all the basic necessities of life in a tropical climate, with the 
result that the small cash income of the family is available for 
expenditure on a much wider range of consumer goods than at first 
appears possible. 

At the lowest level of income nothing is bought continuously through- 
out the year except salt, tea, sugar and soap, not even cigarettes, the 
sales of which exhibit a seasonal variation associated with the marketing 
of cash crops. On the other hand, virtually everyone buys clothing 
occasionally. Textiles and clothing are in fact the main consumer 
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goods imported into East Africa. Cotton piece-goods are the leading 
group, and in general Africans can only afford the cheaper kinds, 
though in recent years standards have been rising, and better quality 
products have an expanding market, especially in the urban areas. 
Uganda also has a larger market for the better quality textiles, and 
there are strongly marked trends in fashion, which changes, at least 
throughout Buganda, every year or so, and rejected fashions become 
extremely difficult to sell. There is a growing adoption of European 
dress by both sexes, which has created a market for cheap imported 
clothing. 

Market information can be obtained from Export Services Branch, 
Board of Trade, Lacon House, Theobalds Road, London, W.C.1., and 
also East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London, 
WA 

After clothing the range of goods bought fans out indefinitely. Few 
homes are without an alarm clock and many men acquire watches. 
There are hurricane lamps in virtually every home, and many men, 
especially in Uganda, will sooner or later try to acquire a bicycle and 
a corrugated iron roof for their house. The traditional round mud hut 
iS now on the way out, and Africans are increasingly living in a square 
or rectangular cottage in the country or in a two-roomed flat in the 
town. This means that there is a considerable demand for windows, 
especially 18-inch square frames, paint and furniture, including iron 
beds. Portable hand-wound gramophones and 78 r.p.m. records are 
very popular. 

it must be remembered that outside the main towns there are no 
\ircan homes with an electricity supply in Kenya or Tanganyika, and 
only a few in Uganda. This means that the African market provides 
.n outlet for types of durable consumer goods, such as charcoal irons, 
paraffin cookers and hand-operated sewing machines, which in more 
idvanced countries have been largely superseded by electrically 
operated apparatus. 

On the farm, hoes and matchets or pangas are in greatest demand, 
though imereasing use is being made of European-type ploughs. 
Africans have little use for small mechanical units. Often the ground is 
too steep, and in any case labour is comparatively cheap. 

lhe steady rise in African cash incomes has brought with it increasing 
sales of Eurcpean-type beer, soft drinks, and cigarettes, all of which 
are manufactured locally. In the urban areas in particular sales of 
ladies’ cosmetics are expanding. In general, as incomes rise there is a 
tendency for Africans to imitate as far as possible the European 
standard of living. 

An indication of the pattern of expenditure of African urban 
workers in Kenya and Uganda, and how this pattern changes with 
rising incomes, is given in Appendix E. (page 32). 

The amount of money that individual Africans have to spend is 
still very limited, despite the considerable increase in recent years. The 
African consumer, within the range of his limited resources, is on the 
whole a careful and discriminating buyer, with a good appreciation of 
quality in most cases. His taste can be described as unsophisticated 
but choosey. He often shows a preference for heavy, elaborate, ornate 
and substantial goods. 


The market for capital goods 


Almost three-fifths of East Africa’s imports are of producers’ 
materials, capital goods and spares. The demand for these goods 
is largely geared to the economic expansion of the region, which has 
recently been checked. The building industry is a major consumer of 
imported materials, particularly of steel products. And with the 
growth of secondary industry which is now taking place, there is an 
‘ncreasing demand for semi-manufactures and processed raw materials. 
Imports of iron and steel manufactures are at a rate of over £8 million 
4 vear. Other materials imported in large quantities besides petroleum 
products are paper and glass. 
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Imports of producers’ capital goods have been running at an annual 
rate of £24 million a year between 1957 and 1959. The bulk of this 
comes under the heading of machinery and transport equipment, and 
the most important items under this heading can be found ' 
Appendix C (page 27). The market for these various goods flu 
to a large extent according to the nature of the development prog: 
being undertaken at any given time. 


COMMERCIAL INFORMATION 


Currency and banking 


East Africa is part of the sterling area, and its currency has a 
exchange rate with sterling at 20 EA shillings per £1. The cur: 
is managed by the East African Currency Board with headquar 
Nairobi. The commercial banks are largely British owned and 
on London. Bank credit is well developed in comparison with 
many emerging economies, and in June 1959 was equivalent to 
per cent of the money supply. The extensive use of trade bills is partic 
larly notable. At 30th June 1959 they were equivalent to 9 per cent o 
total deposits. 

There is no control over movement of funds from East Africa ow 
to the reliance on a free flow of capital for economic progress. In th 
connection it is important to note that there is no official contro] o\ 
imports for balance-of-payments reasons since the reserves of sterli: 
held by the commercial banks — supported by their head offices — 2 
fully adequate to any demands which are likely to be made on them. 

There is a local stock exchange with a quoted value of securities 
some £120 million in mid-1960, dealing in public bonds and pri, 
stocks. Insurance companies, building societies and hire purcha 
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finance houses are well established, although the African market is implements. In Zanzibar the tariff system is broadly similar, but the 


still in the early stages of development. general rate is 20 per cent and the list of goods admitted free of 


customs duty is rather more extensive. 
There are Chambers of Commerce at almost all centres of trade. similax - that in force in the United Kingdom and other eyenngene 
ae ' subscribing to the Brussels Convention. Certificates of origin are not 
The main association representing organised commerce and industry aoauiahi 
on an East African basis is the Association of Chambers of Commerce q . 
and Industry of East Africa. The Federation of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry of Eastern Africa represents most of the Indian Mer- mport Licensing 


chants’ Chambers in Kenya. Goods of United Kingdom origin are, with very few exceptions, 


imported under Open General Licence. 


CUSTOMS TARIFFS AND IMPORT 


REGULATIONS THE DISTRIBUTION OF PURCHASING 
Tariffs POWER 


The three territories of Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika have formed An efficient and successful sales organisation cannot be established 
a common market area since 1922, with virtual uniformity of external without a sound knowledge of the distribution of the purchasing 
tariffs and free trade within the region in all but a few agricultural power throughout the country. In East Africa this knowledge is 
commodities. Goods are transferred internally under a system of particularly important, as purchasing power is very unevenly dis- 
consignor’s declarations. tributed, being heavily concentrated in certain areas and among 

There is no preferential tariff. The general rate of duty is 22 per cent certain sections of the population. 
ad valorem and 15 per cent on motor vehicles. A rate of 11 per cent The above maps give as good a picture as can be obtained 
applies to a range of semi-necessities, building and other partly manu- of the geographical distribution of the market. Unfortunately 
factured materials, and some foodstuffs. A protective rate of 30 per the information on purchasing power in the three main territories 
cent applies to other foodstuffs, piece-goods, blankets and clothing, cannot be presented on a uniform basis throughout. The figures are 
Heavier rates, up to 60 per cent, apply to luxury goods, liquor, tobacco. all compiled on different bases, and each territory must be considered 
toilet preparations etc. In a few cases specific duties are also applicable. separately. It is important to realise that, because of this, it is not 


No customs duties are imposed on a wide range of agricultural, possible to make direct comparisons between the territories of the 
mining and industrial raw materials, equipment, machinery and following figures. 
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Kenya 


In Kenya the picture of the geographical distribution of purchasing 
power can only be built up from the information available on the 
distribution of wages and salaries by provinces and in the main towns. 
Wages and salaries form almost exactly half of total cash incomes in 
Kenya, and the distribution of these between the provinces follows 
that of wages and salaries reasonably closely. Therefore, if the figures 
for wages in each province are doubled, this will provide a very rough 
indication of total purchasing power by provinces. 

The insets in each district on the map on page 18 show (A) the actual 
figure of reported wages of all employees per head of the population 
in the district, (B) the total reported wages of all employees in the 
province, and (C) the total reported wages of African employees in 
the province. These figures, therefore, give a good picture of where 
the purchasing power lies. 

Purchasing power in Kenya is very heavily concentrated in com- 
paratively few areas: Nairobi, Mombasa and Rift Valley and Central 
Provinces. The first two are the main centres of industry, government, 
commerce and communications. The two provinces are the richest 
agricultural areas, European and African. The Rift Valley Province 
contains most of the European highland farming area, except the main 
coffee and sisal estates in Kenya, which are in the southern part of 
Central Province. Also in Central Province is the densely populated 
Kikuyu area, where the African coffee growing industry is rapidly 
expanding. 

Purchasing power is also very much more concentrated in the hands 
of the Asian and European communities in Kenya than in the other 
territories. Asians and Europeans between them accounted for 57 
per cent of the wage bill in 1958, and they undoubtedly received a 
much higher proportion of the income derived from profits, rents and 
agriculture. As almost all the Asian, and about three-quarters of the 
European, population live in the towns, this means that the urban 
population forms a much larger part of the market in Kenya than in 
the other territories. 

Far the largest market in Kenya, and in all East Africa, is found in 
the Nairobi area; 45 per cent of all wages and salaries in Kenya are 
paid out in Nairobi, and undoubtedly a higher proportion of income 
from other sources is received by the people of Nairobi. It is possible 
that about one-half of the purchasing power of Kenya is to be found 
in the capital. Mombasa accounts for about another 15 per cent. 
The gross revenue of the 3,540 European-owned farms in the highland 
area was £31 million in 1958, forming 20 per cent of total money 
incomes. About a third of this was paid out in wages to Africans. 

African money incomes in Kenya are mainly derived from the pay- 
ment of wages. This is in sharp contrast to the situation in Uganda, 
where African incomes are mainly derived from the sale of the cash 
crops, cotton and coffee. In Kenya, African agriculture has until 
recently been almost exclusively of the subsistence type, that is, the 
growing of food by each family for its own consumption with only a 
small surplus left over for barter or sale. Traditionally Nyanza Province 
was the one area where a cash income was earned by African farmers 
from the sale of maize. In the last few years Nyanza has been overtaken 
by the Kikuyu areas in Central Province, where the rapid spread of 
coffee growing is bringing in an increasing cash income for African 
farmers. 

The main areas of African purchasing power are, first, those where 
large numbers are in receipt of wages, i.e., Nairobi, the European 
farming areas of Rift Valley and Central Provinces and Mombasa; 
second, the areas of cash crop farming in Kikuyuland and Nyanza 
Province. In 1958 the recorded gross income of Africans from all forms 
of farmimg was £9 million, which was still less than the wages received 
by Africans employed on European farms. However, unrecorded 
incomes from farming are almost certainly at least as much again, 
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while several more million pounds are earned from trade, transport, 
building, etc. Total African purchasing power in Kenya is probably 
in the region of £55 million. 


Tanganyika 


In Tanganyika, information on the geographical distribution of 
purchasing power is very scanty. The break-down is by provinces 
only, not by districts, and covers the total money incomes of all races 
in 1957, 

The map on page 19 shows the various provinces of Tanganyika 
shaded according to the total money income per head in each province 
in 1957. 

The population of the three provinces in the north-eastern part of | 
Tanganyika, Tanga, Eastern and Northern Provinces, has a very much 
higher money income per head than that of the other provinces. 
These three provinces account for just under two-thirds of all African 
incomes from paid employment; they also contain 60 per cent of the 
Asian and European population. Dar es Salaam and Tanga, the two 
largest towns in Tanganyika by a very large margin, are in the Eastern 
and Tanga Provinces respectively. These towns are the main govern- 
ment, commercial, industrial and communications centres, and contain 
the highest concentrations of purchasing power in the territory. 
Probably something like one-sixth of the country’s national income is 
generated in Dar es Salaam and Tanga. Most of the sisal plantations 
are found near the railway lines in the Eastern and Tanga Provinces 
and these employ a high proportion of Africans in paid employment 
in agriculture. In the Northern Province, the Moshi and Arusha 
districts are centres of high-quality coffee production by African 
growers, and of pyrethrum, maize, wheat and coffee on non-African 
farms. After the three north-eastern provinces, Lake Province has the 
next highest income per head at £9.2. The province produces about 
90 per cent of Tanganyika’s cotton and about half of its coffee — the 
first mainly in the Mwanza area, the second mainly in the Bukoba 
district. A third important source of income is the Williamson diamond 
mine at Mwadui. 

There is little to choose between the level of income in the remaining 
provinces, except for Central Province, where income per head is 
only £3.3, well below the level of the others, which vary between 
£5.7 and £7.9. 

The fact that it is possible to make the geographical breakdown in 
income per head only by provinces, conceals some big variations 
between different districts within those provinces. These differences 
are probably most marked in the Eastern and Northern Provinces. 
Dar es Salaam has very much the highest income per head in the 
Eastern Province. In the Northern Province the level of income is 
very high in the districts of Arusha and Moshi, while in Masai and 
Mbulu it is very low, tending to bring down the average for the whole 
province. In Lake Province, the Bukoba District has a higher income 
than the rest, derived from the production of coffee, as does the 
Mwanza area from cotton. 


Uganda 

In Uganda the distribution of African money income alone is 
available. However, in 1957, the latest year for which figures have been 
published, African money income was £58.7 million and formed 70 
per cent of total money incomes in Uganda. The distribution of the 
remaining £24.8 million, which was Asian and European money in- 
comes, can be estimated roughly from the geographical distribution of 
the Asian and European population. 

The map on page 19 shows the various districts of Uganda shaded 
according to the African money income per head received in each 
district in 1957. The inset in each district shows the actual figure of 
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African income per head and the total African money income of the 
district. 

In the two districts of Mengo and Busoga, African money incomes 
were £28.43 million, or just under 50 per cent of the total for Uganda. 
Income per head in Mengo at £20.3 is far higher than in any other 
district. The next highest are the three districts of Masaka, Busoga and 
Bugisu, each with an average of £13.1 per head. For the rest, with the 
exception of the two outstandingly poor districts of Kigezi and 
Karamoja with only £2.2 and £2.4 per head respectively, average 
incomes are between £4.9 and £10.5. 

The main concentration of purchasing power in Uganda lies in 
Buganda and Eastern Province, that is, in the districts surrounding 
Lake Victoria, stretching from the Tanganyika border to the Kenya 
border at Mount Elgon. This region contains 48 per cent of the African 
population with just over three-quarters of African money incomes, 
or £45.8 million. Proceeds from cotton and coffee bring in just over 
£10 million each, wages and salaries account for £11.5 million. The 
remaining £13.4 million is derived from other farm produce and various 
other sources. It is clear from these figures that the prosperity of the 
area, and in effect of the whole of Uganda, is almost completely 
dependent on the cotton and coffee crops, and on the export prices 
received for them. 


Buganda and Eastern Province contain all but two of the ten largest 
towns in Uganda, including Kampala and Jinja, the main commerical 
and industrial centres. Since the Asian and European communities 
are mainly concentrated in the towns, this means that most Asians 
and Europeans in Uganda live in Buganda and Eastern Province; 
80 per cent of the European population lives in these provinces, and 
almost 90 per cent the Asian community. This in turn means that 
almost all non-African incomes are earned in these two provinces. 


Harvesting sugar cane in Kenya with the aid of a British tractor. 
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HOW TO TACKLE THE MARKET 
Structure of the Import Trade 


The pattern of supply in the East African market, as far as imported 
goods are concerned, is complex but a distinction may be drawn 
between those cases where the United Kingdom exporter sells his 
product through an agent in East Africa, who holds stocks, and those 
cases where the order is placed on an ad hoc basis, either in the United 
Kingdom by the Crown Agents or a confirming house, or direct from 
East Africa by an indent agent. 


The Crown Agents 


The East Africa High Commission, the territorial governments and 
public corporations place their orders for imports through the Crown 
Agents to obtain the benefit of direct buying and bulk ordering and 
freighting. The Crown Agents hold lists of approved suppliers, not all 
of which are British, and may put out orders for tender to firms on 
these lists. In other cases, however, purchasing departments often 
specify the name of the supplier to whom the order is to be given so 
that, besides seeing that the firm’s name is on the Crown Agents’ files, 
a point should be made by visiting businessmen or their local agents 
of contacting those departments which are thought likely to purchase 
those products made by the firm. Such visits are also of great value 
in assessing the particular types of product which best suit local 
conditions and needs. Copies of indents placed by local bodies with 
the Crown Agents may be seen at the offices of the United Kingdom 
Trade Commissioner, Nairobi, the Department of Commerce, Dar es 
Salaam, and the Accountant-General, Kampala. The firm’s agent 
should make use of these facilities to keep his principal informed of 
prospective orders likely to be of interest. 
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The indent market 


In this case the indent agent merely acts as an intermediary between 
the overseas supplier and the final purchaser. The agent holds no stocks 
but passes back orders received on the basis of the manufacturer’s 
catalogue. The indent market is suitable for the small manufacturer 
who wants a wide distribution of his product. It assumes, however, 
that the product does not require active promotion, and is probably 
less suitable for goods requiring after-sales service. A further problem 
is the delay between ordering and delivery inevitable under this system. 


Confirming houses 

These are large United Kingdom-based firms which, among other 
things, act as purchasing agents for the bigger companies operating 
in East Africa, in much the same way as the Crown Agents act for 
governments and associated bodies. In some cases these houses are 
the parent companies of the firms for whom they act. Confirming 
houses, however, also fulfil a much wider function as a channel between 
the exporter and his local agent, providing valuable services in arranging 
matters such as transport and, sometimes, temporary finance. More 
attention could be paid by British exporters, especially the smaller 
firms, to the formation of exporters’ associations. This system has 
been especially successful in Germany. An approach should then be 
made to those confirming houses that handle business for East Africa. 
Finally, besides agents, either indent or stockholding, confirming 
hcuses act for other importers who lack the necessary contacts, 
resources or name to approach the exporter direct. 


Closed market 


This covers those agents who buy on their own judgment and 
supply customers ex-stock. They usually employ travelling salesmen 
and have a local advertising budget. These agents fall broadly into two 
categories: the large European firms and the Bazaar trade. The former 
tend to be agents for many lines; in some cases they receive the sole 
agency or concession for a particular line. The Bazaar trade is normally 
served by Asian importers dealing direct in bulk; typical are the 
Mombasa merchants importing piece-goods from India or Japan. 


Distribution 

It should be stressed that there is no clear distinction between the 
functions of importing, wholesaling and retailing. The importer 
often also acts in the other two capacities. As far as the retail trade is 
concerned, however, some distinction is possible between the classes 
of goods generally handled by the different races. European firms deal 
mainly in industrial machinery, agricultural machinery and implements 
and pharmaceutical products, while Asian firms tend to concentrate 
more on the grocery trade, textiles and piece-goods. The consumer 
durables market is shared between the two. Sales of capital equipment 
are usually made direct from the agent to the customer but in some 
instances tenders are prepared by the manufacturer, who includes an 
agreed commission for his agent. The latter system is often preferable 
as local prices are sometimes inflated excessively—an example of the 
tendency to expect high margins in the absence of high turnover. In 
Kenya and Tanganyika the retail trade is probably 90 per cent Asian. 
In Uganda trade in rural areas is confined to Africans by legislation. 
At present, however, there are no really well established African firms 
in East Africa. The African retailer is nevertheless growing in import- 
ance with the help of official loans for the expansion of business, the 
provision of premises and the establishment of advisory services. The 
process has been speeded up in Uganda by the boycott of Asian shops. 
The number of African importers and wholesalers is negligible and 
the African retailer usually prefers to deal with Europeans rather than 
Asians. Asian retailers are preferred by Africans as the European 
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shops are considered “pricey”, but Asian or African sales assistants 
help to overcome this prejudice. 


Prices and mark-ups 


The Asian trader is usually short of cash and if he can get 90 days’ 
credit from the supplier and sell for cash, he will be content with a 
very small margin. Asian and African traders are averse to accepting 
goods with advertised selling prices on them, and no firm has managed 
to maintain fixed prices except on big durables. Mark-ups vary con- 
siderably but the average margins are about 10 per cent on landed 
cost for wholesale and 20 to 334 for retail. The approximate mark-ups 
for certain classes of goods are given below: 





Per cent 
Groceries ; ; 15 - 20 
Bulk commodities ; ' 10 
Heavy machinery : , 20 
Electrical goods 20 - 30 
Newspapers and magazines ; 334 
Fountain pens ; 50 
Books and pharmaceuticals : 50 - 100 
Stationery . : ’ 57 
Toys and fancy goods ' : 68 


In practice prices depend very much on what the market will bear. 
It is very important that prices should be quoted c.i.f. East African 
ports. 


Terms of payment 


These vary considerably, depending on the type of trade and the 
reputation of the agent, wholesaler or retailer concerned. For capital 
equipment the usual method is to ask for a percentage of the purchase 
price with order, a further percentage on despatch of goods, and the 
balance in instalments over a period which may run into a number of 
years. Where hire purchase is involved, suppliers would be well advised 
to negotiate local hire purchase agreements through a local hire 
purchase company. 

Consumer goods sold by an agent to a wholesaler may be on 30, 
60, or 90 days’ credit or against bills, depending on the standing of the 
wholesaler and the economic climate. Terms of payment from retailers 
to wholesalers are usually cash with order, or possibly 30 to 90 days’ 
credit if the retailer is well known. In the absence of a firm and reliable 
agent exporters should always confirm orders, either through a con- 
firming house or by an irrevocable letter of credit. Normal sight 
drafts have the disadvantage that the customer may fail to take up the 
goods. The ensuing problems of arranging local sale can be extremely 
onerous. Unconfirmed term bills are not advisable. 


Trade marks 


When selecting a trade mark for the African market, the emblem 
must be appropriate to the product and intelligible to the African. 
For example, a brand of tinned milk with a picture of a butterfly on 
the tin did not sell as African’s prefer cow’s milk. Nor was the same 
product with the picture of a girl on the tin a good seller. 

Strength, health and virility are the three highly-prized assets among 
Africans. 


Choosing and using an agent 

Before choosing an agent the exporter should check with the United 
Kingdom Trade Commissioner that he does not already handle a 
similar line, or more lines than his resources justify. There is a tendency 
for exporters to rely unduly on a few of the better-known firms, which 
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Hydro-electric power resulting from the Owen Falls Dam is enabling new 
industries to develop in Uganda. 


have in some cases so many agencies that it is difficult to give them all 
sufficient attention. Moreover, “Known” often means known in Nairobi. 
Most trading companies importing direct have their head offices in 
Nairobi and a proportion of the goods destined for Uganda and 
Tanganyika pass through warehouses in Kenya. It should, however, 
be remembered that the distances and often poor communications 
involved make it extremely difficult for a Nairobi agent to cover 
satisfactorily the whole of East Africa. Unless the prospective agent 
has business premises and a sufficiently organized selling network in 
each of the territories, it would probably be better to give the franchise 
for the other territories to smaller local firms with the necessary drive 
and initiative. 

By and large East Africa is not a country for aggressive selling, but 
it is important to establish how many outlets the agent services, how 
many salesmen are employed and how often each selling point is 
visited. This is most important as often both Asian and African 
retailers do not re-order unless personally requested to by a visiting 
salesman: this is generally through apathy rather than a feeling that 
the product will not sell. The ideal agent will, in most cases, be able 
and willing to undertake regular safaris to up-country centres in order 
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to promote sales (sale by demonstration is becoming increasingly 
important), and, if necessary, provide service. 

Most agents or representatives depend on the exporter for an 
advertising budget. Production costs are at least half as much again 
as space billing charges. A promotional campaign should be planned 
with the assistance of the agent, and in return the agent should be 
expected to keep the exporter informed of competitive lines and possible 


adaptations to the product in the light of changing tastes and local 
needs. 


In selecting an agent for certain goods, such as capital equipment 
and vehicles, a thorough investigation should be made of the firm’s 
ability to provide adequate servicing. Appropriate equipment, skills 
and responsibility are not always easily found. This is not merely a 
matter of after-sales service, for equipment often arrives damaged and 
requires skilled attention before sale is possible. The principal should 
also ensure that the agent carries a reasonable stock of spare parts and 
that these are sold at a fair price. The delay of three months or more that 
may be caused if a part has to be shipped from the United Kingdom 
is often sufficient to earn a product a bad name for service. A poor 
reputation may also be undeservedly gained if exorbitant charges for 
spare parts or servicing drive customers to buy spurious spare parts, 
which are being imported on an increasing scale from other countries, 
or to resort to small mechanics’ shops where the charges are reasonable 
but the knowledge of the particular equipment often limited. 

It should be agreed with the agent who is to absorb the carriage 
costs not only by sea but internally as well. The cost of clearing at 
Mombasa and the railage to Nairobi are probably as high as the cost 
of loading and shipping to East Africa. There are then the extra hand- 
ling charges and costs of re-packing for onward transmission. Where 
possible the railway is generally used, road transport being restricted 
by law. The latter also tends to be expensive because of the distance 
involved and road surfaces. 


Names and addresses of prospective local importers and agents, as 
well as reports on their suitability, can be obtained from the Export 
Services Branch of the Board of Trade, London. 


The reports do not include credit assessments but these may be 
obtained from banks, credit inquiry bureaux, etc., in the United King- 
dom. Other references might be obtained from the local Chamber of 
Commerce of trades association or Federation of British Industries 
representative, who is Mr. Alan Hall, Dunford, Hall and Partners Ltd. 
P.O. Box No. 30123, Lugard House, City Square, Nairobi. Most 
agents should be in a position to produce their annual balance sheet 
or report as well as a bank reference. 


ADVERTISING 


The particular economic background and the need to cater for 
several different racial and linguistic groups demand a flexible approach 
to advertising in East Africa. The choice of media must be determined 
by the nature of the market at which the product in question is aimed. 


The advertising of capital equipment must depend on the market. 
There are three main approaches: 


(i) to inform those in local companies and in management of local 
branches of the equipment available to specific industries and 
agricultural groups. This can be done through local authori- 
tative newspapers and periodicals, e.g., the East African Standard 
(daily), East African Trade and Industry (monthly), the Kenya 
Weekly News (farming weekly); 


(ii) to widen this field, advertising can be contracted in continent- 
wide and the general overseas press, e.g., East Africa and 
Rhodesia, New Commonwealth, Tea and Rubber Mail: 
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(iii) the third is to use the appropriate British technical journal. 
Trained staff responsible for selecting and purchasing equip- 
ment read these journals, especially if on an overseas contract: 
this is the one way of keeping in touch with development. 


In promoting consumer goods a clear distinction must be made 
between two very different types of market. The problems of reaching 
the European and higher income Asian consumers may be similar to 
those found in the United Kingdom and other well-developed Western 
countries. 

In addition to the necessary distinction applying to markets for 
different types of goods, it is essential to consider the racial breakdown. 
Whilst distributive and sales techniques used in similar markets nearer 
home may be applicable to East Africa, advertising media are less 
developed in many respects, and may affect basic thinking when 
problems of language, illiteracy, degree of sophistication and com- 
munications are encountered. 

In the long run it will, however, be the emerging and potential mass 
markets of the lower income African and, to a lesser degree, Asian 
populations that offer the greatest opportunities for expanding con- 
sumer sales. These markets also present the exporter with a considerable 
challenge in the choice and evolution of completely new advertising 
methods. Serious study of this problem must figure prominently in any 
sales drive aimed at these new markets, if it is to be successful. It is 
a problem to which until recently very little attention was paid and 
about which very litthe was known. There still remains a vast amount 
of research to be carried out by the enterprising exporter though 
certain genera! points which have already emerged may be mentioned. 

The size of the market that may be effectively reached by the 
traditional advertising media, such as the press and commercial radio, 
is limited by poverty, illiteracy and language difficulties. The problem 
is further complicated by the fact that, even when a language is com- 
prehended, there may be a resistance to its use among certain groups. 
For example, Swahili (virtually a lingua franca elsewhere in East 
Africa) is unpopular in Buganda, while there is a similar attitude 
towards Luganda in Uganda outside Buganda. The audience for a 
particular advertisement may, therefore, be restricted for several 
reasons. On the other hand, readership of papers is very much higher 
than circulation figures—a single copy will probably pass through at 
least half a dozen pairs of hands—and the reading is very thorough, 
as much attention being paid to advertising matter as to the news. 


The Kenya Broadcasting Service and the Tanganyika Broadcasting 
Corporation have introduced commercial radio in the form of live or 
pre-recorded spots and recorded sponsored programmes. Uganda 
has so far not entered the field. Commercial radio is effective in that it 
is a mass medium, to the degree that any other is in East Africa, and 
the advertiser can select his specific market—English, Asian, African; 
national or regional services. 

The 35 mm. cinema house at present has a very small African public 
but is well patronised by the European and Asian communities. An 
exception to this pattern is provided by the 16 mm. mobile cinemas 
that tour the reserves and rural areas. It is probably true, in fact, that 
outside the urban areas this type of promotion goes further in reaching 
the African in his own environment than any other. 

Similar to the travelling cinema are the distributors’ mobile vans, 
with brightly painted slogans and loudspeakers, which bring goods 
right to Africans and combine selling and promotion. Many Africans, 
however, are growing to dislike being shouted at through loudspeakers. 
Associated with vans are travelling shows, where a troupe of musicians 
and entertainers put on shows and “plug” the product at the same time. 
That they create interest is certain, but such a team is costly to run, 
and the use of these methods is probably not profitable in terms of 
on-the-spot sale. 
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Hoardings provide an example of a future mass medium, though 
cost and legislation have so far held back its advance. Small posters 
and metal signs are widely used. 

Apart from these more or less orthodox techniques, more attention 
might be paid to the use of visual gimmicks and handouts. It is 
important to have a liberal supply of trade literature available; it 
must be remembered that consignments of goods will be split up to 
reach the geographical extremities of the market. 


Finally, there is the prospect of commercial television, which is 
likely to be introduced in Kenya in the relatively near future. Providing 
that it leads to the development of a mass audience through communal 
viewing, this could be a particularly effective instrument, but costs will 
limit its average in the first instance to a radius of some 40 miles 
around three of the main towns. 


As in the majority of export markets it is important to understand 
the needs and beliefs of the racial groups comprising the market. 
Other Overseas Campaigns are invariably unsuitable, though a common 
platform might be adapted to the conditions of East Africa. 

The language of the advertisements is all-important. In Kenya and 
Tanganyika, Swahili is the common language, though English is the 
medium in many schools and training establishments. In the kingdom 
of Buganda in Uganda, and adjacent areas, Luganda is spoken. Of 
the more important African newspapers and magazines all those in 
Kenya and Tanganyika are in Swahili; in Uganda, Luganda and, 
English. Provincial newspapers are printed in Swahili or the local 
vernacular. It is essential that translations be prepared locally in 
order to ensure that the language conforms to current usage. 


The design of advertising must be a direct result of a local under- 
standing of the problem. At the same time, illustration in Western form 
is understood, particularly when pictures are used to tell a story. The 
accent is on clarity rather than technique. Africans understand photo- 
graphs in newspapers which, considering the reproduction of some of 
the smaller papers, is quite an achievement. Most commercial design 
is carried out by Europeans and Asians, there being so few trained 
Africans in this field. There is no African style in drawing which is 
essential for an accurate interpretation. 

Whether or not Africans are used as models depends very much on 
the subject. An African likes to see pictures of other Africans, especially 
if they are successful people. He is quality-conscious, and care must be 
taken to avoid implying that a product has been especially designed for 
him. He may consider it to be inferior. He has his own interpretation 
of humour, and remembers a good catch phrase. 


Africans, particularly those intent on improving themselves, avidly 
read all printed matter. Considerable detail is advantageous, and often 
essential to the success of an advertisement. On the other hand, highly 
technical and rather slick reason-why copy may be wasted. The 
question of giving the selling price raises several problems in a country 
where retail price maintenance is not observed. 


Advertising Media and Rates 


(a) Newspapers 
Details of the major papers together with their estimated 
circulations and advertising rates are given in Appendix F. 
(page 33). There are in addition a very few magazines published 
monthly with circulations from 2,000 to 25,000. 


Cinemas 


There are some eighty-five or so 35 mm. cinemas in East 
Africa, of which Kenya and Tanganyika have about thirty-two 
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each. In the main cities seating capacity tends to average about 
700, in smaller towns about 400. On average 13 to 14 shows 
are given a week. Advertising rates for slides and filmlets vary 
considerably, according to the cinema. In the major cities a 
52-week contract for slides costs on average 20/- to 30/- a week 
and for a 60-ft. filmlet from 70/- to 130/- a week. 

Advertising filmlets can be made locally, but are frequently 
filmed in South Africa. The largest is Alexander Films (Pty) Ltd. 
The import duty on 35 mm. advertising films is cents -/25 per 
foot, and -/5 per foot for 16 mm. Import duty is charged as the 
films are earning revenue for the client whilst on a circuit. 
Import duty is not charged provided films are only viewed by 
client here, and are returned to the United Kingdom immed- 
iately after viewing. 


Radio 


Both spots and sponsored programmes are available for both 
Kenya and Tanganyika. In Kenya there are three national 
programmes—English, Swahili and Hindustani, and regional 
programmes in Swahili, Kikuyu, Arabic and certain local 
vernaculars. On national programmes the cost per 15-second 
spot ranges from shs 75/- for a casual contract (less than 13 
spots) in “A” time to shs 36/- for 312 spots or more in “B” 
time. The cost of a 15-minute sponsored programme varies 
from shs 500/- for up to 13 in “A” time to shs 300/ for 52 or 
more in “B” time. 

On regional programmes the charge for a 35-word spot 
varies from shs 42/50 for a casual announcement to shs 30/- for 
52 or more. 


A large proportion of commercial programmes and spots 
are produced locally, and packaged programmes are also 
available. There is no commercial broadcasting on Sundays, 
Good Friday or Christmas Day. 

In Tanganyika sponsored programmes of 15 minutes in 
English or Swahili cost shs 250/-. Spots of 15 seconds in English 
and Swahili (daily including Sunday), Hindustani (Saturday) 
and Gujerati (Sunday) all cost shs 30/-. 


Outdoor Advertising 


East African Railways and Harbours provide poster space 
at an annual rental of shs 45/- for double crown and shs 70/- 
for quad crown, with surcharges of from 25 per cent to 50 per 
cent for the seven most important stations. Quantity reductions 
are allowed of up to 15 per cent for 100 or more posters. 
Special sites are available at airports and stadiums. 
Hoardings are a relatively new innovation. At present they 
are mainly confined to Nairobi but there is one site in Nakuru. 
The rates are shs 20/- a month for double crown and shs 40/- 
for quad crown, with discounts for quantity and yearly con- 
tracts. 
Neon and plastic lighted signs are becoming popular in the 
larger towns. There are now two main local manufacturers. 
A considerable number of buses operate throughout East 
Africa, catering mainly for the African population. Charges for 
advertising space vary; £30 a year for the side of a double 
decker, £12 for upper rear corners of single deckers. There are 
discounts for 10 or more advertisements. 


Other 
In Kenya there exists a scheme whereby advertisers can have 
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a full page advertisement in school exercise books used for the 
adult literacy campaign. The cost is shs 150/- for 150,000 books. 


Trade and Agricultural Shows 


The most important is the Royal Show, held in Nairobi at the end 
of September each year. There is a large trade section with permanent 
stands. The show is used to introduce many new products. Traders 
also participate actively in the several rural agricultural shows held in 
different towns throughout East Africa. Specialist trade exhibitions are 
held from time to time in Nairobi City Hall. 


Advertising Agents 


The following agents operate in East Africa: 

Afamal (EA) Ltd., P.O. Box 2266, Nairobi. 

David Blair & Hawthorne Ltd., P.O. Box 20056, Nairobi. 

S. H. Benson (Africa) Ltd., P.O. Box 30280, Nairobi. 

Kenya Advertising Corporation Ltd., P.O. Box 563, Nairobi. 

Skyline Advertising Ltd., P.O. Box 30048, Nairobi. 

Taylor Advertising Ltd., P.O. Box 246, Nairobi. 

Publicity Services Ltd., P.O. Box 2581, Kampala, Uganda. 
The coverage provided by agents varies considerably. 


Packaging and Labelling 


It is essential that all goods are packed in sturdy, well designed 
containers that will stand up to the stresses placed on them both by 
climatic conditions and by rough handling. 

Among other considerations applicable to the particular product 
concerned, the choice of container must reflect the variations of climate 
experienced on the long sea voyage from the United Kingdom, the 


extremely high humidity that prevails on the coast, the exigencies of 
long, hot and dusty rail journeys to inland centres and constant, 
clumsy handling by unskilled labour. 


All goods must, therefore, be well protected against rust and dust 
and packed in stout wooden cases. Cartons are almost useless and 
sellotape goes hard and brittle. Materials likely to deteriorate from 
moisture are usually best pre-packed in polythene containers with 
silica gel or some other moisture absorbing chemical. Polythene bags 
may also be used to advantage for packing tins of liquid, such as 
paint, to minimise the damage resulting from cracked tins. 


Containers should be kept simple; the customs are likely to open 
packages and accept no liability for re-packing. Unit packing for 
articles such as radio sets is recommended as bulk is broken in the 
major centres and it is often difficult to find suitable packing for single 
items subsequently distributed to other centres many miles distant. 
Words and signs such as “this way up” and “use no hooks” are not 
understood or are disregarded unless a European supervisor is at 
hand. Straw is not permitted in packing. 


Labelling should be clear and resistant to fading caused by strong 
sunlight. English is understood by almost all who can read. Instructions 
in Swahili for Kenya and Tanganyika may help in certain cases, but 
Africans tend to regard this as patronising or the product inferior. 
Some goods, notably paint and most food, must be labelled and sold 
accordingly to Government regulations, affecting choice and decla- 
ration of weights and measures used. 


Labels need only be printed on two sides of a carton. Colours used 
for wrapping must be relevant to the product in the same way as 
trade marks; for example, brown for coffee. Favourite colours are 
thought to be black, blue, green, brown, purple, orange and yellow. 


Red is popular only with certain tribes, and each tribe tends to have 
its own preferences. 
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Typical Rates per 100 ib. 


East African Railway Freight Rates 


~< 
-~- - 


A ugusi 





_ Cotton piece-goods, wines, spirits, cigarettes etc. 


Commodity 


Mombasa— 
Nairobi 
330 miles 


Dar es Salaam- . 
Tabora 
529 miles 





*Cutlery, electric bulbs, glassware 
| Bicycles, electrical appliances, linoleum . 


Provisions, hardware 
Petrol, paint 


Bacon and ham, butter, joiners’ work, paper 
(printing), cotton in wagon loads (other than 
for export) 


Machinery and iron and steel goods in small 
quantities , 


Machinery and iron and steel goods, sugar in 
wagon loads ; : 


Raw jute, fibreboard, asbestos sheets, in wagon 
loads ' , 


Cement, diese! oil, 


timber, bricks, in wagon 
loads ; 


Shs. Cts. Shs. Cts. 


47 


47 


47 


Mombasa— 
Kampala 
756 miles 


S eeteeinenenengee eee 


Shs. 


Ga. 


58 


Dar es Salaarn— 
Mwanza 
765 mites 


Shs. Cts 
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Domestic Exports, 1959 
£°000 








Coffee, not roasted 

Cotton, raw 

Sisal 

Meat and meat preparations 
Maize ’ 
Cashew nuts 


Beans, peas and other legumes, dry 


Tea 

Feedingstuff for animals 

Hides and skins, undressed 
Groundnuts , 
Castor seed 

Oilseeds, nuts and kernels 
Lead ore and concentrates 
Pyrethrum and pyrethrum extract 
Sodium carbonate 

Wattle extract 

Diamonds 

Copper and alloys, unwrought 
Gold : 
All other articles 


——— er 


Total 


Tanganyika 














5,745 
6,657 
13,057 
1,512 
129 
1,562 
753 
77\ 
747 
1,919 
785 
616 
2,014 
829 
15 
249 
4,548 
| ,067 
3,522 


45,287 


Total East Afric: 


35,010 
22,743 
16,553 
3,499 
1,22! 
1,663 
1,119 
5,559 
2,639 
4,495 
1,072 
90 | 
2,516 
837 
2,211 
1,713 
1,275 
4,548 
3,217 
1,185 
8,639 


122,615 
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APPENDIX C 


Principal Net Imports, 1959 


£ '000 





| Total 
Uganda | East 


Total 
East 
Africa 


Kenya Tangan- | Tangan- | 


yika 


yika 


FOOD: 


Milk and cream, tinned. 
Wheat and spelt, unmilled 
Rice, not in the husk 
Sugar beet and cane, refined 
Sugar confectionery and 

other sugar preparations 
Chocolate and chocolate 

preparations 
Food—other 


TOTAL 


BEVERAGES AND 
TOBACCO: 


Brandy, gin, whisky and rum 

Tobacco, unmanufactured . 

Beverages and Tobacco— 
other 


TOTAL 


CRUDE MATERIALS, 
INEDIBLE, EXCEPT 
FUELS: 


jute, including jute cuttings 
and waste . 

Ivory, elephant 

Crude materials—other 


TOTAL 


MINERAL FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND 
RELATED MATERIALS: 


Aviation spirit 

Motor spirit 

Power kerosene (excluding 
illuminating) 

liluminating kerosene and 
lamp oil 

Gas, diesel and other fuel 
oils . 

Lubricating oils 

Petroleum asphalt 

Mineral fuels—other 


TOTAL 


| Africa 


478 
3,593 


334 
1,052 


6,266 
626 
410 
543 


13,302 








ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
OILS AND FATS: 

Palm oil 

Coconut (Copra) oil 

Oils and fats—other 


TOTAL 


CHEMICALS: 


Inorganic and 
chemicals 

Prepared paints, varnishes, 
enamels, etc. 

Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products 

Perfumery, cosmetics, soaps, 
cleansing preparations, etc. 

Fertilizers, manufactured 

Synthetic plastic materials . 


organic 


Insecticides, fungicides, dis- | 


infectants, etc. 
Chemicals—other 


TOTAL 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 
CLASSIFIED CHIEFLY 
BY MATERIAL: 


Rubber tyres for motor 
vehicles 

Newsprint, 
writing paper ' 

Common packing = and 
wrapping paper 


Paper bags and cardboard | 


boxes containers 

Cotton yarn and thread, 
bleached 

Cotton fabrics (piece goods) 

Fabrics of jute bagging in 
the piece 

Fabrics of synthetic fibres 
incl. artificial silk goods . 

Jute bags and sacks for 
packing new or used 

Blankets (wool, cotton and 
mixed) j 

Bed, table 
kitchen linen 

Cement—building (manu- 
factured) 

Glassware 


toilet and 


printing and 


989 


572 
595 
154 


440 
763 


4,442 





187 
593 
302 
145 

46 


174 
409 


2,050 


| 


46| 


236 
250 
50 


129 
351 


_— 


1,858 
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East African Railway Freight Rates 
Typical Rates per 100 Ib. 





Mombasa— Dar es Salaam_. Mombasa— Dar es Salaam— 
Commodity Nairobi Tabora | Kampala Mwanza 
330 miles 529 miles | 756 miles 765 miies 














Shs. Cts. Shs. Cts. | Shs. Cts. ere Shs. i Cts. 
_ Cotton piece-goods, wines, spirits, cigarettes etc. | 


>Cutlery, electric bulbs, glassware ; | 
Bicycles, electrical appliances, linoleum . 90 47 | 58 


Provisions, hardware ; ; 47 | 58 
Petrol, paint a 47 rT: 
Bacon and ham, butter, joiners’ work, paper 
(printing), cotton in wagon loads (other than 


for export) 


Machinery and iron and steel goods in small 
Quantities . ; . ' 


Machinery and iron and steel goods, sugar in 
wagon loads : : 


Raw jute, fibreboard, asbestos sheets, in wagon 
loads 


Cement, diesel oil, timber, bricks, in wagon 
loads 
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Domestic Exports, 1959 
£°000 





Tanganyika Total East Ay 











Coffee, not roasted. : ; , 5,745 | 35.0! 

Cotton, raw. : : : 6,657 | 22,74 

Sisal 13,057 | 16,55 

Meat and meat preparations ' : 1,512 i 3.49 

Maize. 129 - 1.27 

Cashew nuts. : : 7 1562 | | vr 

Beans, peas and other legumes, dry ; 753 1tt9 
Tea : ; 77\ | 9 
Feedingstuff for animals ; : , 747 , sen 
Hides and skins, undressed. ; : , 1,919 4,495 
Groundnuts , 785 | 1.072 
Castor seed : 616 | | 90 | 
Oilseeds, nuts and kernels | 2.014 2.516 
Lead ore and concentrates. nie 829 | | 837 
Pyrethrum and pyrethrum extract ! . 15 | _ | 2,211 
Sodium carbonate . . . . . pa ‘ 1.713 
Wattle extract ; 249 1.275 
Diamonds . a 4,548 | - 4.548 
Copper and alloys, unwrought . : . — | 3,217 
Gold . ; ; ' 1,067 1,185 
All other articles , 3,522 8.639 











45,287 122,615 
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APPENDIX C 


EXPORTING TO EAST AFRICA 


Principal Net Imports, 1959 


£ °000 





FOOD: 


Milk and cream, tinned. 
Wheat and spelt, unmilled 
Rice, net in the husk 
Sugar beet and cane, refined 
Sugar confectionery and 
other sugar preparations 
Chocolate and chocolate 
preparations 
Food—other 


TOTAL 


BEVERAGES AND 
TOBACCO: 


Brandy, gin, whisky and rum 
Tobacco, unmanufactured . 
Beverages and Tobacco— 


other 


TOTAL 


CRUDE MATERIALS, 
INEDIBLE, EXCEPT 
FUELS: 


Jute, including jute cuttings 


and waste . 
Ivory, elephant 
Crude materials—other 


TOTAL 


MINERAL FUELS, 
LUBRICANTS AND 
RELATED MATERIALS: 


Aviation spirit 

Motor spirit 

Power kerosene (excluding 
illuminating) 

liluminating kerosene and 
lamp oil 

Gas, diesel and other fuel 
oils . 

Lubricating oils 

Petroleum asphalt 

Mineral fuels—other 


TOTAL 


| Total 


Tangan- Uganda East 
yika | Africa 





ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE 
OILS AND FATS: 

Palm oil 

Coconut (Copra) oil 

Oils and fats—other 


TOTAL 


CHEMICALS: 


Inorganic and organic 
chemicals 


enamels, etc. 
Medicinal and pharmaceuti- 
cal products 
Perfumery, cosmetics, soaps, 
cleansing preparations, etc. 
Fertilizers, manufactured 
Synthetic plastic materials . 


infectants, etc. 
Chemicals—other 


TOTAL 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 
CLASSIFIED CHIEFLY 
BY MATERIAL: 


Rubber tyres for motor 
vehicles 


writing paper , 
Common packing = and 
wrapping paper . 
Paper bags and cardboard 
boxes containers . 
Cotton yarn and thread, 
bleached 
Cotton fabrics (piece goods) 
75 478 Fabrics of jute bagging in 
88 | 3,593 the piece 
Fabrics of synthetic fibres 
incl. artificial silk goods . 
Jute bags and sacks for 
packing new or used 
Blankets (wool, cotton and 
1,457 513 6,266 mixed) : ; ' 
253 194 626 Bed, table toilet and 
92 50 410 kitchen linen 
109 82 543 Cement—building (manu- 
—_—_——— wo aon factured) 
3,670 2,127 13,302 Glassware 


22 34 334 


440 296 1,052 





Prepared paints, varnishes, | 


Insecticides, fungicides, dis- | 


Newsprint, printing and | 


| Tangan- | 
yika 





7 
87 


97 
3,198 


62 
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Appendix C continued 





Total 


Total 
Uganda East 


Kenya Tangan- Kenya Tangan- Uganda East 


IRON AND STEEL 
MANUFACTURES: 


(a) Joists, girders, angles, 
shapes, sections, bars, 
etc. 

(b) Universals, plates and 
sheets, uncoated 

(c) Corrugated sheets, zinc 
or lead coated ; 

(d) Tinned plates and 
sheets 

(e) Railway rails and track 
construction material . 

(f) Steel tubes and fittings, 
welded or drawn 

(g) Pipes and fittings, cast, 
whether grey or mallie- 
able iron 

Steel doors and windows 

Wire cables, ropes, bands 

of iron and steel and non- 
ferrous base metals 

Wire netting, fencing, grills 

and expanded metal of 
iron and steel _ incl. 
barbed wire 

Nails, bolts, nuts, washers 

and similar articles of all 
base metals. ; 

Artisans’ hand tools and 

implements 

Agricultural hand tools and 

implements ’ 

Household utensils of iron 

and steel (whether enam- 
elled or not) 

Hardware of metal (locks, 

padiocks, fittings for 
doors and windows, etc.) 

Metal containers for trans- 

port and storage 

Manufactured goods— ‘other 


TOTAL 


MACHINERY AND 
TRANSPORT 
EQUIPMENT: 


Power generating machin- 
ery except electric 

Agricultural machinery and 
implements 


Tractors other than steam, 


complete, incl. 
tural 

Tractor parts 

Conveying, hoisting, exca- 
vating, road construction 
and mining machinery 

All other types of machinery 
and parts other than 
electric 


agricul- 


231 


197 
195 


139 
173 


285 


180 
5,831 


17,910 


66 


90 
62 


197 


88 


100 


53 
2,233 


9, 479 


yika Africa 


593 


398 


502 


281 
10,688 


ene ae ee 


40,572 





Electric generators, alter- 
nators, motors and con- 


vertors, transformers, etc. 


Wireless sets and radio- 
grams 

Apparatus for te! legraph and 
telephony, other than 
radio 

Insulated cables and wire 
for electricity 

All other electric machin- 
ery, apparatus, appliances 
and parts 

Railway rolling stock parts 

Passenger road motor 
vehicles, complete 

Buses, trucks and lorries 

Chassis with engine moun- 
ted for buses, trucks and 
lorries ; , 

Road motor vehiciles— 
bodies, chassis, frames 
and parts 

Bicycles (not motorized) 

Machinery and transport 
equipment—other 


TOTAL 


MISCELLANEOUS 
MANUFACTURED 
ARTICLES: 


Sanitary, plumbing, fixtures 
and fittings 

Furniture and fixtures 

Clothing 

Footwear , 

Scientific, medical, optical, 
measuring and controlling 
instruments 

Matches, boxed 

Mechanical 
self-contained units (elec- 
tric, gas or other types) . 

Miscellaneous manufactured 
articles—other 


TOTAL 


TRANSACTIONS AND 


COMMODITIES, N.E.S.: 


Parcel post ex overseas (not 
broken down by articles) 

All other miscellaneous 
items 


TOTAL 


GRAND TOTAL 


NETIMPORTS: | 


ref rigerators, | 


113 
273 
1,128 
108 
2,937 
862 
1,021 
1,053 
205 
1,465 


16,948 


182 


2,204 


4,66 


100 


3,455 


en nee ee ee 


61,708 


_ 34,457 


yika Africa 


396 


9,065 


92 52 


963 871 


me, j.§§ | |. <item, 


2,575 2,301 


722 


320 140 


em nn 


1,042 1,168 


25,535 


451 


166 
467 
2,281 
214 
5,495 
2,442 
2,367 
2,253 
761 
2,229 


32,928 


326 
4,039 


9,536 


5,106 
359 


5,465 


121,498 
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APPENDIX D 


EXPORTING TO 


EAST AFRICA 


industries Established in East Africa 


Some of the products of East African industry are listed here under. Industries confined to the processing 
of the agricultural, livestock, forest and mineral products have not been included in this list: 


Acetylene 

Aluminium Hollow-ware 

Animal Foodstuffs 

Asbestos and Asbestos Products 

Bags and Sacks of Jute 

Beds (Steel) 

Bread 

Bath Salts 

Beer 

Biscuits 

Blankets 

Boats and Yachts 

Boots and Shoes 

Breakfast Cereals 

Brewing 

Brushes and Brooms 

Building Materials (Bricks, Tiles, 
Building Board, Building Blocks, 
Sectional and Pre-fabricated Build- 
ings, etc.) 

Cans 

Canned Goods (Fruit, Vegetables, 
Meat and Dairy Products) 

Carbon Dioxide and Dry Ice 

Cement 

Charcoal 

Chemicals 


In addition, there are a variety of industries 


Aircraft Maintenance and Repair 

Agricultural Machinery Assembly 
and Repair 

Bicycle Assembly and Repair 


Laundries and Dry Cleaning 


Cigarettes, Cigars and Tobacco 

Clothing 

Coca-Cola 

Coir Products 

Confectionery 

Containers (Cardboard, Wooden, 
Metal and Paper) 

Corrugated Iron 

Cosmetics 

Cotton Fabrics 

Cotton Wool and Surgical Dressings 

Crown Corks and Seals 

Dried Milk 

Epsom Salts 

Enamel-ware 

Fancy Leather Goods 

Fertilizers 

Fez Caps 

Fishing Nets 

Folding Spring Beds 

Footwear 

Fruit Squashes and Cordia!s 

Furniture 

Glassware and Bottles 

Glue 

Goldsmiths’ Products 

Hessian 


Electro-plating 
lron and Steel Rolling 
Lens Grinding 


Locomotive and Rolling Stock Repair 


Other miscellaneous 


Painting 


Oils: Essential, Hydrogenated and 
Vegetable 

Oil Stoves 

Oxygen 

Paints, Distemper and Drying Oils 

Pencil Slats and Pencils 

Pepsi-Cola 

Perfumery 

Pharmaceuticals 

Pipes (Concrete) 

Pipes (Meerschaum) 

Plaster of Paris 

Plastics 

Refractories 

Reinforcing Steel 
Binding) 

Soap 

Soda, household and Raw dump 

Sisal Products (Bags, Twine and 
Rope) 

Stationery 

Tent and Camp Furniture 

Textiles 

Trunks (Steel) 

Tyres and Tubes (Cycle) 

Vinegar 

Wrought Iron 


Hecogenic Concentrate 

Hosiery 

Household Requisites 
Materials, etc.) 


(Cleaning 


Hurricane Lanterns 

Ice 

Ice Cream 

Industrial Gas 

Industrial Alcohol 

Ink 

Insecticides (Cattle 
killers, etc.) 


Dips, Weed- 
Jam 

Knitwear 

Leather Goods 

Macaroni, Spaghetti and Vermicelli 
Margarine 

Matches 

Metal Doors and Window Frames 
Metal Furniture 

Metal Signs 

Mineral Waters 

Nails 

Native Curios 

Nicotine and Casein 

Nuts and Bolts 


(Shaping and 


of a light engineering type. These include: 


Marine Engineering 

Motor Vehicle Assembly and Repair 
Sanitary Engineering 

Sheet Metal Work 


Spray Painting 
Typewriter Assembly and Repair 
Tyre Retreading and Vulcanizing 
Watch Repair 


industries include: 


Tailoring and Dressmaking Taxidermy 





LOCATION 


Most of the manufacturing industry in East Africa is located in 
Kenya, and Nairobi is by far the largest industrial centre. 

Information on the location of all but the smallest manufacturing 
industries established in East Africa is given below, together with 
some indication of their size and importance. The most detailed 
information is available for Kenya, as a result of the industrial census 
carried out in 1957. This is summarized in the table on page 31. 


Aluminium Products 


There is a factory producing aluminium hollow-ware in Mombasa 
from imported ingots. Sales of locally produced aluminium hollow-ware 
in Kenya in 1957 were worth £609,000. 


Asbestos products 
Asbestos roofing, etc., is produced at Tororo in Uganda. 


Bags and cordage 


There is a large factory at Ruiru near Nairobi which manufactures 
a full range of bags, hessian, ropes, baler twines, etc., from locally 
grown sisal and imported jute fibres. Production of jute and sisal 
products in Kenya was worth £715,000 in 1957. 


Batteries for motor vehicles 
There is a small factory in Nairobi. 


Blankets 
There is a small factory at Nakuru, Kenya. 





30 


Bread and biscuits 

Severa' modern fully automatic plants are in operation throughout 
East Africa, the most important being in Nairobi. 
Brewing 

There are three breweries and a maltings in Nairobi, and one 
brewery each at Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Port Bell and Jinja. The 
last two being in Uganda. 

In 1959 production in Kenya amounted to 5.67 million gallons, in 


Tanganyika to 0.6 million gallons and in Uganda to 1.09 million 
gallons. 


Building materials 
Tiles, bricks, cement blocks, pipes, etc., are all produced. The main 


centres are Nairobi and Mombasa and to a lesser extent Dar es Salaam 
and Kampala. 
Cans 

Tin containers for the canning industry and a conventional 4-gallon 
type for other classes of goods are made at Thikra in Kenya, at Dar es 
Salaam and at Mwanza in Tanganyika. Two factories in Dar es Salaam 
and one in Mombasa make heavier gauge steel drums and tanks. 
Raw materials are imported. 

Production in Kenya in 1957 was worth £660,000. In Tanganyika 
the industry consumed 4,600 tons of tin plate in 1959. 
Canned goods 

The largest meat canning enterprise is that of Tanganyika Packers 
with a factory at Dar es Salaam. The Kenya Meat Commission cans 
meat for local consumption and export at Athi River near Nairobi. 
Several canneries have been established for the canning of fruit and 
vegetables, mainly for export. The most important in this connection 
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has been pineapples. Canneries are located at Thika, Machakos, 
Njaro and Nairobi, all in Kenya. 
Cement 

There are two cement factories in Kenya, one near Mombasa, the 
other near Nairobi. Their total capacity was 420,000 tons in 1960, 
which was enough to meet Kenya’s demands and leave a surplus for 
export to neighbouring territories. There is a third cement factory at 


Tororo in Uganda. All these factories use local raw materials, though 
fuel has to be imported. 


Clothing 


A wide range of clothing is produced by many small concerns, 
mainly in Nairobi and Mombasa. Total value of textile manufactures 
in Kenya in 1957 was £1.36 million. There are two knitwear factories 


in Dar es Salaam. 
Crown corks 


A factory in Nairobi made about 1.9 million gross of crown seals 
for bottles in 1958. 


Dairy products 

There are creameries at Naivasha, Molo, Nanyuki, Thomson’s 
Falls, Eldoret, Sotik, Nakuru, Kitale, Nairobi and Naro Moru, all in 
Kenya, and at Moshi in Tanganyika. Gross output in Kenya of dairy 
products in 1957 was £2.2 million. 
Enamel-ware 

There are factories producing enamel-ware at Kampala and Mombasa 
Fertilizers 

A factory manufactures soda phosphate fertilizers on a comparatively 
small scale in Kenya at Turbo. 

Work began at the end of 1960 on a factory at Tororo in Uganda 
to produce 25,000 tons a year of single superphosphate. 
Glassware and bottles 

Two modern factories, one at Mombasa and one in Nairobi, manu- 
facture a full range of bottles and jars. Plate glass is not made. 
Hurricane lanterns 

One factory in Mombasa makes considerable quantities. 
Industrial gases 

Oxygen and dissolved acetylene are now available in all the main 
centres of East Africa. 
Margarine 

Margarine and other edible fats and oils are made at a factory in 
Nairobi. 
Matches 

A match factory is in production at Mombasa. 


Metal doors and windows 


Factories are in operation at Mombasa and Nairobi. Total Kenya 
production in 1957 was valued at £0.5 million. 


Metal furniture 
Several firms in Mombasa and Nairobi. 
Mineral waters 
There are a large number of producers, the biggest being in Nairobi. 
Nails 
There are factories at Mombasa and Dar es Salaam. 
Oil refining 


An agreement has been signed between the Kenya Government and 
the Shell Group and British Petroleum Ltd. for the construction of a 
comparatively large oil refinery at Mombasa. 
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Packaging and paper 

A plant for the production of kraft paper from waste paper came 
into production in 1959 at Thika near Nairobi. Extensions to enable 
forest products to be used are envisaged. There are factories producing 
cardboard and corrugated containers at Nairobi and Mombasa and a 
factory producing polythene wrapping materials as well as other 
plastic products at Nairobi. 
Paint 

There is a paint factory at Dar es Salaam and three in Nairobi. 


Pencils 
There is a small pencil factory in Nairobi. 
Pharmaceuticals, insecticides, etc. 
There are several firms manufacturing these products all in Nairobi. 


EAST AFRICA 


Plywood and veneers 
A modern factory is operating at Jinja in Uganda. 


Pyrethrum processing 

There are plants for manufacturing pyrethrum extract at Nairobi 
and Nakuru. The first has a capacity of 3,000 tons of pyrethrum 
flowers, the second of 7,200 tons. 
Shoes 

There is one factory at Limuru near Nairobi and another smaller 
one at Dar es Salaam. Production of shoes in Kenya in 1957 was 
worth £870,000. 


Soap 
There is one large producer of soap in East Africa with a factory at 


Nairobi. There are a great many smaller producers scattered over the 
whole area. Output of soap in Kenya in 1957 was worth £960,000. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY IN KENYA BY PROVINCES, 1957 
Analysis of Establishments and Employment 





Nairobi Extra 
Province 


Coast Province 


Em. ) 
ited | 


Establish-| 
ments 


Em- 


ployed 


industry Establish- 


ments 


i 
i 
i 


eSe Verner | 


Metallic minerals 

Non-metallic minerals 

Quarry products 

Meat products 

Dairy products 

Canned fruit and vegetables 

Grain mill products 

Bakery products 

Chocolate and sugar con- 
fectionery 

Roasted and packed coffee 

Sugar, fats and miscellaneou 
foods 

Beer 

Mineral waters and squashes 

Tobacco 

Clothing and textiles 

Jute, sisal and coir products 

Upholstery and _ miscell- 
aneous neediework 

Shoes, including repairs 

Sawn timber 

Furniture 

Joinery and other wood 
products 

Paper bags and boxes 

Printing and publishing 

Retread tyres 

Leather and leather goods 

Basic chemicals 

Soap 

Miscellaneous chemical pro- 
ducts 

Clay and concrete products 

Cement and other minera! 

Metal products 

Machinery,including repairs 

Rolling stock repairs anc 
shipbuilding 

Motor box bodies . 

Motor repairs 

Miscellaneous manufactur- 
ing industries 


72 
2,105 
3| 
137 


1,544 
766 
82 


189 


270 
1,357 
684 
1,120 
1,017 


116 
143 
470 
966 


436 
128 
436 
222 
55 
104 
190 


"95 


48 
384 


14] 


a ee 


TOTAL, manufacturing (10,720 
and mining : , | 


Rift Valley 
(including Mombasa) (including Nakuru, 
Eldoret and sma 


Establish- | 
ments 


Central Province 
(including Thika 
and Ruiru) 


Nyanza Province Southern Province 
(including Kisumu) 





Establish- 
ments 


Em- 
ployed 


Em- Establish- 
ployed ments 


Establish- Em- 
ments 


Em- 
ployed 


ployed 





6 — 

180 

763 
ISI 506 ov 
376 66 32 
39 9 
412 79 233 
137 | 28 
2% ag 


1,712 
108 
152 


136 
166 
704 
303 
17 
35 


50 


—— 


13 
4\ 


44 














7 
86| 


7 


10,093 


i 


; 
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Soda 

Lake Magadi in Kenya provides a large natural deposit of soda, 
from which a factory produces soda ash and crushed raw soda. 
Steel products 

Several small firms are located in Nairobi. 

Sugar 

There are five sugar estates with factories operating in East Africa. 
The two largest are in the Jinja-~-Kampala area in Uganda, there is one 
near Kisumi in Kenya and another smaller unit near Mombasa. In 
Tanganyika there is a well established factory near Moshi and in 
addition two further estates are being developed. In 1959 production 
of sugar was 27,000 tons in Kenya, 81,000 tons in Uganda and 27,000 
tons in Tanganyika. 

Textiles 

There is a large modern textile factory at Jinja in Uganda where 
Uganda raw cotton is processed into piece goods. Production in 
1959 was 13 million square yards, mostly of Americani. There is a 
factory in Dar es Salaam which produced over | million square yards 
of spun rayon cloth in 1959. 

Licences have been granted to two firms to set up factories in Dar es 
Salaam each with a production quota of 3 million square yards of 
cloth. Plans are also well advanced for setting up a large-scale textile 
mill organised on a vertical basis at Mwanza in Tanganyika. In Kenya 
licences have also been granted to two firms for up to 12 million and 
the other for up to 21 millicn square yards of cloth. 

Tobacco 

Factories are established at Nairobi, at Kampala and Jinja in Uganda 
and a new one at Dar es Salaam. Production of cigarettes in 1959 was 
2,253 tons in Kenya and 1,432 tons in Uganda. 

Tyres and tubes 

Bicycle tyres and tubes are produced in Nairobi and at Limuru 
near Nairobi. Plans are well advanced for a full-scale car tyre factory 
at Arusha in Tanganyika. 

Wattle bark extract 

There are factories at Eldoret and Thika in Kenya and near Njombe 
in southern Tanganyika. 
Wheat flour milling 

There are roller mills at Nairobi (two), Mombasa, Nakuru and 
Eldoret in Kenya, at Dar es Salaam and Arusha in Tanganyika and 
at Jinja in Uganda. In addition there are a number of small mills 
operating in Kenya and Tanganyika. In 1957 the East African mills 
produced approximately 85,600 tons of flour. 


APPENDIX E 
African Family Budgets 
Surveys of African families’ monthly income and expenditure have 
been carried out recently in Nairobi, Kampala and Mbale in Uganda. 
The following tables summarize the findings of these surveys. 
Average monthly income of African unskilled workers 


Nairobi 
1957 58 





Mbale 
1958 


Kampala 
1957 
(Shillings) 





ee 


Basic wages , 141-29 
Home allowance or free housing 15-80 
Overtime and bonus . 7-20 
Rations 0-91 
Other income from = main 
employment . 2-64 
Casual employment 1-00 
Crafts. ' , 0-4) 
Sales of produce 1-35 


57-79 


TOTAL -60 
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The figures for total average incomes in the three towns given 
are not directly comparable, as the samples varied in their composition. 
In particular the Nairobi sample contained a wider range of workers, 
including many who could be classed as semi-skilled at least. Thus the 
totals do not show the differences in average incomes between 
the workers in the three towns, but only the differences between the 
various sources of their income. It emerges particularly clearly that 
in the smaller towns such as Mbale sales of agricultural produce form 
a much larger part of total incomes than in the large towns. 


Average monthly expenditure of Africans in Nairobi 


1957/58 





Shillings 
per month 





Food ; 106-12 
Non-alcoholic drinks. : 0-86 
Alcoholic drinks 6-74 
Tobacco . 4-65 
Clothing ' , : 11-32 
Footwear : : 1-32 
Rent and water charges ' 23-72 
Fuel and light’. ; -23 
Furniture and furnishing 48 


‘87 
-30 
*85 
60 


Personal care and health 
Transport 

Recreation 
Miscellaneous services 


WCOBRBROUSONNANUY 


8 
, 5 
Household operation. 2-83 
2 
4 
I 


ron 


TOTAL . ‘89 





Average monthly expenditure of African unskilled workers 
in Kampala, 1957, and Mbale, 1958 





Kampala Mbale 





Per 
cent 


Per 
cent 


Shillings 
per 
month 


Shillings 
per 
month 





| 


| 


2 | 


48 -40* 
58 
“Hl 
30 
‘SI 
24 
55 
7\ 
45 
22 
5| 
08 
82 
42 
40 
40 


Food 
Alcoholic drinks 
Tobacco 

Medicine 

Fuel 

Soap 

Clothing ' 
Household goods 
Transport 

School fees 

Rent 

Gifts -68 
Remittances ‘27 
Tax ; ane 
Cycle repairs and parts . — _ 
Other expenditure 4°85 6-3 


45-09 
-45 
94 
35 
12 
71 
-06 
57 
30 
“05 
“95 


NOW-Oo-CcC Oo - Oo -—™ 


MNANN—-—-O—-@O—-CON- 


NNANN——O—-MB—-CON-AN | 


AAOOH-RWUINDWOWNN YO) 


77-39 


| 


S 
oO 


TOTAL 100-0 97-00 





* Excluding value of home-produced food. 
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In all three towns the proportion of total expenditure which goes on 
food is very high, 58.3 per cent in Nairobi and Kampala, and just 
under 50 per cent in Mbale where a certain amount of home-produced 
food is also consumed. Drink and tobacco accounted for 6.3 per cent 
in Nairobi, 12 per cent in Kampala and 6.9 per cent in Mbale. The 
proportion spent on clothing fluctuated only between 6.9 per cent in 
Nairobi and 8.8 per cent in Mbale, with Kampala 7.8 per cent. Rent is 
high in Nairobi, absorbing 13 per cent, with only 5 per cent in Kampala 
and 1.6 per cent in Mbale. All other expenditure accounted for 15.5 
per cent of the total in Nairobi, 17 per cent in Kampala and 15.9 per 
cent in Mbale, if tax is excluded. This category, of course, covers most 
of the imported goods bought. It is therefore very clear that Africans 
have very limited sums to spend each month. 

In all three towns an earlier survey had been conducted, but only in 
Kampala was this on a comparable basis with the later one. The 
comparison between the two surveys conducted in 1953 and 1957 is 
given below. 


EXPORTING TO 


EAST AFRICA 


African unskilled workers in Kampala 
Comparison of average monthly expenditure, 1953 and 1957 


1953 1957 
Shillings | Per cent Shillings Per cent 





Food : 
Alcoholic drink and tobacco 
Clothing 

Rent 

Other expenditure 


45-09 58 
9-39 12 
6-06 8 
3-95 5 
12-90 17 


35-80 65 
4-18 3 
4:49 4 
8 


4:48 | 
6-18 | | 
TOTAL 55-13 100 77-39 100 

Even in the four years between 1953 and 1957 there was a very big 
change in the expenditure pattern. The proportion of the total spent 
on food fell sharply, that on alcohol and tobacco and on other ex- 
penditure both went up 50 per cent, or more than doubled in money 
terms. Thus it can be seen that the standard of living is improving 
rapidly, and expenditure on imported goods is rising. 





APPENDIX F 


Newspapers Published in East Africa 





Circu- 
lation 


Fre- 
Group (A) quency Rate (B) 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 

Kenya 


EA Standard 
EA Standard 
Sunday Nation 
Daily Nation 
Sunday Post 
Pheonix 


daily 
Friday 
Sunday 
daily 
Sunday 
twice 
monthly 
weekly 
daily 
weekly 
weekly 


Radio Times 
Mombasa Times 
Kenya Weekly News 
Goan Voice 


Tanganyika 
Tanganyika Standard 
Sunday News 


daily 
Sunday 


Uganda 

Uganda Argus daily 10 /—; 
12/50 from 
March 1961 


EA Standard Group ‘A’ 39 

minimum 
300” 

EA Standard 

Mombasa Times 

Uganda Argus 

Tanganyika Standard 

Sunday News 


44 
minimum 
300” 


EA Standard Group ‘B’ 


EA Standard 
Mombasa Times 
Uganda Argus 
Tanganyika Standard 
Sunday News 





Fre- 
quency Rate (B) 


Circu- 
Group (A) lation 


ASIAN LANGUAGE (C) 
Kenya 


UAP 
UAP 


Africa Samachar 
Daily Chronicle 


weekly 
daily 
except 
Monday 
Sunday 
daily 
except 
Monday 
weekly 
daily 
weekly 


Sunday Chronicle UAP 


National Guardian 


Colonial Times 
Kenya Daily Mail . 
Kenya Daily Mail . 


Tanganyika 
Tanganyika Times & Trade 
Recorder weekly 
AFRICAN LANGUAGE 
(D) 
Kenya 
Baraza 


Friday 
Tazama 


Wednes- 
day 


Baraza Tazama Group weekly 


Taifa Leo daily 


Taifa Kenya 
Nuru 

Jicho 

Matemo 
Mutai 

Nyanza Times 
Sauti ya Pwani 
Sauti ya Kanu 
Nyota ya Haki 
Sikio 


weekly 
week’) 
week!) 
f night 
f night , 
weeny 
f ‘nightly 
weer) 
weer 
twice 
month! y 
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Group (A) 


Circu- 
lation 


Fre- 


quency Rate (B) 





Tanganyika 
Taifa Tanganyika 
Mwafrika 
Mwafrika 


Mwafrika na Taifa 
Tanganyika 


Kiongozi 
Komkya 


Uganda 

Munno 

Obugagga bwa Uganda 
Uganda Empya 

Uganda Eyogera 


34,000 


22,400 
5,000 


6,500 
8,000 
10,000 
10,000 


weekly 12 /- 
weekly 12/50 
daily | 8 /-; 
| 10/- from 
‘March 1961 
weekly 20 /-; 
from March 
1961 
10 /- 
10 /- 


f /nightly 
f/nightly | 
| 
Tues-Fri | 
weekly 
daily 
daily 








Code references to foregoing lists: 


(A) EAS East African Standard 
EAN East African Newspapers 
EP English Press 
NP Nakuru Press 
UAP United Africa Press 
Dofi Department of Information 
per single column inch (casual) 
in whole or part (usually Gujerati) 
Swahili except for: 
Matemo 
Mutai 
Nyanza Times 
Munno 
Obugagga bwa Uganda 
Uganda Empya 
Uganda Eyogera 
Uganda Post 
Taifa Uganda 


Kikuyu 
Kikamba 
Dholuo 


Luganda 


/: English 

cally | A Additional Notes : 
weekly | Br Readership of Asian and African papers is of course largely confined to 
the respective races. Among the African papers, those written in Luganda 
are sold in Buganda and the Eastern Province; Mwafrika, Kiongozi, Komkya 
in Tanganyika; Baraza, Tazama, Taifa Weekly, Sikio throughout East Africa. 

English language papers have mainly a European readership though 
Asian readership is in some cases up to 50 per cent. 
Estimated Breakdown of Readership—by race, per cent. 


Uganda Post 
Taifa Uganda 


10,000 
5,010 
Taifa Weekly (Group) 79,230 27 /50 

from March 


1961 


weekly 


*Taifa Kenya 
*Taifa Uganda 
*Taifa Uganda 

Mwafrika Weekly 
*Present Weekly (Group) 
Mwafrika na Taifa Leo 


European’ Asian African 
East African Standard daily. 70 25 5 
East African Standard rn 60 25 1S 
Uganda Argus . ; 35 33 32 
Tanganyika Standard 40 40 20 


18 /50 
| 20/- 
from March 
1961 








Source Price 


APPENDIX G Tanganyika 


Annual Report : , 20 
Statistical Abstract (Annual) ' 1S 
Commerce and Industry in Tanganyika . 5 
Trade Bulletin (Quarterly) 

Statistical Bulletin (Monthly) 

Budget Survey (Annual) 


Some Publications on East Africa ; 


Source Price 


| 
' ; , 3 
Handbook of Tanganyika (1958). , ,; 40 
Uganda 
Annual Report 
Statistical Abstract (Annual) 
Geographical Income of Uganda (Annual) 
Expenditure Forecast, 1960-63 
Classified Trades and Professions . 


East Africa (General) 


East Africa Information Digest (Annual) 

Fast Africa Statistical Digest (Annual) 

British East Africa Economic Review (Quarterly) 

East Africa Statistical Bulletin (Quarterly) 

East Africa Trade and Industry (Monthly) 

Trade Report for Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika 
(Monthly) . 

import, Export and Customs Statistics (Annual) 

Year Book and Guide of East Africa (Annual) 

Notes on Industrial Development in East Africa 

Rail Served Industrial Areas of East Africa 


Free 
Free 
£10 a year 
0/ 


™>OoOr> 


Zanzibar 
Biennial Report , 
Annual Trade Report 


>>m> 0) 


Sources: 

A East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, Lo: 
H.M. Stationery Office, York House, Kingsway, London 
Government Printers P.O. Box 30128, Nairobi, Kenya: Da 

Tanganyika: P.O. Box 33, Entebbe, Uganda: P.O. Box 2¢ 
The Economist Intelligence Unit, 22, Ryder Street, Lond 
Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., 4 St. Mary Axe, Lond: 
Joshua B. Powers Ltd., 14, Cockspur Street, London, § 
Commissioner of Customs, P.O. Box 9061, Mombasa, Ke: 
All East African Government publications may be ordered 
East African Office. 


Other sources of information: 

Fact sheets and reference papers on East Africa territories may 
free of charge from Reference Division, Central Office of |; 
Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.!. ( 
WaATerloo 2345) or from any United Kingdom Information Offic: 


Kenya 
Annual Report 
Statistical Abstract (Annual) 
Commerce and Industry in Kenya (Annual) 
Ke de and Supplies Bulletin (Monthly) 
Ke ade Index Manufacturers and Products 
Surv industrial Production (Annual) 
Resor’ Employment and Wages in Kenya 
a1) ;, 
Deve nt Programme, 1960-63 
Econ rvey (Annual) 


FOO OF YKPYP® 





25 August 196] EXPORTING TO EAST AFRICA 


OTTOMAN 
BANK 


PAID-UP CAPITAL £5,000,000 


(Incorporated in Turkey 
with Limited Liability) 





The Bank offers its services and the benefit of nearly a century of 
banking experience to those having or contemplating business with 
EAST and CENTRAL AFRICA where it maintains branches in 
KENYA — NAIROBI, with Sub-Offices at EASTLEIGH (R.A.F. 

Station) and KAHAWA (Military Camp), MOMBASA 
TANGANYIKA — DAR-ES-SALAAM, KIGOMA, MOSHI 
UGANDA — KAMPALA 


S. RHODESIA — SALISBURY, BULAWAYO 




















Other Branches throughout TURKEY, CYPRUS, IRAQ, JORDAN and 
SUDAN. Also at DOHA (Qatar). 


18/22, Abchurch Lane, E.C.4. 
7, Rue Meyerbeer, Qe. 


MARSEILLES 


LONDON . 
PARIS 


CASABLANCA 


GENEVA 





sly, 


Ss 


ws 


in the service of Uganda 


ASS, 


NSS 
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Mtns a ‘4 


Utippust’ 
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UGANDA DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. 


The Uganda Development Corporation Lim- 
ited is a nationally owned company whose 
aim is to expand Uganda’s economy. 


Since 1952, they have invested £10,000,000 
in a wide variety of new enterprises, embracing 
all the major industries. And in 1961 


they intend to invest a further £2,000,000. 


U.D.C. helps to provide a higher standard of 
living, more employment, and a foundation 


for training the people to manage their own 
economy. 


Kampala, Uganda. P.O. Box 442. 


Uganda House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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a 


Every 


25 minutes... 


A PLANE LEAVES 
LONDON FOR A COUNTRY 
SERVED BY 

BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 


To Africa, to the Caribbean, to the 
Mediterranean fly the planes. Some go 
direct, some connect with other smaller 
air lines which carry businessmen, 
tourists or government officials on to 
little-known and far-off places. 

It will be a small township indeed which 
does not contain a branch of our bank. 
From the mines of the Rand to the cocoa 
trees of Ghana, from the coflee 
plantations of Kenya to the oil wells of 
Trinidad the name of “The D.C.O.’ means 
modern banking service at its best. 

All in all we have over 1,250 branches in 
41 territories extending over half the 


width of the world. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.0. 


54 Lombard Street, London Ec 


BRITAIN’S LARGEST OVERS: 
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